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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Salisbury, June 14th. 

Mr. Urnpan,—Can any of your readers 
give me information concerning the Rev. 
John Mayo, who emigrated to New Eng- 
land about the year 1638, with his family. 
His children were named Samuel, John, 
Nathaniel, Hannah, and Elizabeth. His 
descendants, of the eighth generation, re- 
siding in the United States, are very 
anxious to learn from what part of Eng- 
land he came, and who and what were 
his ancestry. Any information on these 
points will greatly oblige them, and like- 
wise, Yours, &c. 

Wiriiam Mayo, M.A. Clerk. 

Mr. W. H. Brockett, of Gateshead, 
proposes to compile (for private circula- 
tion) an illustrated Catalogue of the 
Tradesmen’s Tokens of Yorkshire of the 
seventeenth century,and would feel obliged 
by being furnished by collectors or others 
who take an interest in Tradesmen’s 
Tokens, with descriptions of any York- 
shire ones with which they may be ac- 
quainted, with notes (for illustration) of 
any matter of moment connected with the 
issuers of the Tokens, either as to their 
families, their places of residence, or their 
trades. He would also thankfully receive 
any Tradesmen’s Tokens of the counties 
of York, Northumberland, Durham, Cum- 
berland, or Westmerland, which, either 
as duplicates or otherwise, can be spared 
by their present possessors. Our readers 
will recollect the interesting paper on the 
Tokens of Kendal and other places in 
Westmerland, for which we were indebted 
to Mr. Brockett in our Magazine for 
May, 1853. 

To H. S.—The Narrative of the Duke 
of Somerset’s Expedition into Scotland in 
1547 is reprinted in Dalpell’s Fragments 
of Scotch History, 1798, 4to. 

On the patent roll of 7 Edw. VI. p. 7, 
sec. 13 [19 March, 1553), occurs a royal 
licence, ‘‘ Whereas our well-beloved Cor- 
nelis de Vader, marchaunt of Andwerpe, 
having caused to be made a riche and 
costly hanging of tapystry of the story of 
the Prodigall Sonne,’’ had made humble 
suit for licence to bring the same into the 
kingdom, ‘‘ specially to shew the same 
unto us, and recarry the same again out of 
this our said realme in case he, do not 
make sale thereof here, without paying 
therefore unto us any custume or sub- 
sidie,’’ the request of the merchant is 
granted, with the proviso that he should 
give sufficient “caution [i.e. security] 


to the custumers or place where he or 
they shall first arrive with the said hang- 
ings to pay the customes and subsidies ” 
due to the Crown in case the hangings 
should be disposed of. T. E. T. inquires 
whether there yet remain in the kingdom 
any ancient tapestries to which this li- 
cence can reasonably be supposed to refer? 
Mr. Ursan,—In the notice of the 
Church of Little Gidding and N. Ferrar, 
at p. 561 of June, for ‘‘ domus tui” 
read ‘“‘domiis tue.’’? The statement 
about the flagon is quite wrong. The in- 
scription upon it shows that it was the 
entire gift of Nicolas Ferrar, who conceals 
his name with beautiful modesty. At the 
same time, it exhibits his pure spirit of 
piety towards God, and grateful love for 
his friend Sandys, and of Sandys’s friend- 
ship towards him. The fact is that Sir 
Edwyn Sandys, by his will, directed his 
executors to expend 10/. in a piece of 
plate for his friend Ferrar, who, no doubt, 
persuaded them to lay it out in a flagon, 
as is thus told by the inscription itself :— 


What Sir Edwyn Sandys bequeathed 
t 


The remembrance of freindship 
His freinde hath consecrated 


to 
The honour of God’s service. 
1629. 


On the handle : 


For the Church of Little Gidding, 
in Huntingdonshyer. 

All Bishops not Lords.—A paragraph 
has recently appeared in the newspapers 
stating that the designation of the new 
Bishop of Sierra’ Leone is to be merely 
‘* Right Reverend Sir,’’ and not “ My 
Lord,”’ and that this was a request of his 
own. The new Bishop is clearly right, 
and the world at large, with its proneness 
to surplusage in matter of compliment, as 
evidently wrong. All bishops are not lord 
bishops, but only those who sit in Parlia- 
ment, where they of olden time took their 
seats per baroniam, because of their ter- 
ritorial possessions. 


We had prepared for our present Num- 
ber a Report of the recent meeting of the 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and 
other Architectural and Archeological 
Societies at Peterborough, at which some 
very interesting and important memoirs 
were read, but at the last moment we are 
obliged to defer its insertion to next 
month. 
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LIFE OF ELIZABETH QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 


Lives of the Princesses of England from the Norman Conquest. By Mary Anne 
Everett Green. Vols. V.and VI. 8vo. (Colburn.) 


WE shall probably better make 
known the character of Mrs. Green’s 
valuable work, which these volumes 
bring to a close, by selecting for especial 
comment one of the lives which she has 
treated, rather than by any more dis- 
cursive notice founded upon the gene- 
ral contents of her book. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to that 
which is probably the most important 
biography of the whole series—the life 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia. 

This “high-minded but ill-fated 
daughter of James I., the progeni- 
tress,” as Mrs. Green remarks, “ of the 
line of sovereigns who have secured, 
or rather preserved, to us the inesti- 
mable blessings of civil and religious 
liberty,” was born in the palace of 
Falkland, situate about twenty miles 
from Edinburgh, and a place pleasant 
in every way, save for the memory by 
which it is haunted as the scene of the 
terrible tragedy of the Duke of Roth- 
say. Here, on the 16th August, 1596, 
about the time when her father began 
to look with extreme impatience for 
his succession to the throne of England, 
the princess first saw the light. The 
Queen of England was her godmother, 
and the curious research for which 
Mrs. Green is celebrated has recovered 
from the Scotish records many parti- 
culars of the ceremony of the baptism, 
and also of the establishment of “ nurses 
and rockers” provided for the “ first 
daughter of Scotland.” The baptism 
was delayed, perhaps from motives of 
economy, “until it was winter season 
and ill weather,” which deprived it of 


some portion of its “triumph ;” but 
Bowes, the English ambassador, is said 
to have taken the princess in his arms 
“ at the font,” and James I. added on 
the occasion to his customary personal 
grotesqueness all the attractions that 
could be derived from gilded spars 
and new socks.of crimson velvet, laced 
with gold; articles far beyond the 
plainness of attire to which he was or- 
dinarily condemned by the severity of 
a necessary economy. From Falkland 
the princess was transferred to Lin- 
lithgow, the birthplace of her grand- 
mother Mary, and the scene of many a 
melancholy incident in Scotish history, 
but still a place ever regarded with 
pride as “ excelling 
All the palaces so fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling.” 

Even now Scotchmen seldom look 
upon the dark mass of its blackened 
ruins without a malediction upon 
Hawley’s dragoons, by whom it was 
maliciously set on fire. 

The first seven years of Elizabeth’s 
life were passed in Linlithgow in com- 
pany with her brother Henry. The 
freedom of its secluded park and the 
pleasures of its placid loch, both 
which they were able to enjoy without 
ceremony or restraint, fixed in their 
hearts a regard for things of a true 
and simple character, as well as a 
hearty affection for each other. But 
jeped things soon dawned upon them. 

he death of Elizabeth of England was 
similar in its effect upon the Scotish 
king and royal family to that produced 
by the sudden accession to enormous 
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wealth of people who have passed their 
lives in poverty: and James and his 
family acted as such people ordinarily 
do. They passed from one extreme to 
the other. They not merely laid aside 
the simple manners and frugal state of 
Scotish royalty, but threw into the 
shade the sustained and dignified splen- 
dour of the court of Elizabeth. Pro- 
fusion and extravagance became the 
order of theday. The wealth of Eng- 
land seemed to Scotish notions inex- 
haustible. Every hanger-on of the court 
aspired to secure a share of it, and the 
foolish liberality of the king was so ap- 
parent, that the Scotish suitors pressed 
on eagerly and all at once, probably 
under a conviction that delay might be 
fatal to their success, Of James's en- 
larged notions the treatment of his 
daughter Elizabeth affords an example. 
Mrs. Green details the incidents of her 
journey to England in June 1603. She 
arrived in time tosee her brother Henry 
installed Knight of the Garter, a cere- 
mony which outshone all the splendours 
of the former reign, and through which 
Lady Elizabeth was chaperoned by 
Lady Anne Clifford, afterwards the 
celebrated Countess of Dorset, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery. The princess 
seems to have been struck with amaze- 
ment, and produced the impression on 
the French ambassador that she was 
“rather melancholy than gay.” But she 
soon became accustomed to the new 
magnificence which reigned around 
her. Instead of her modest household 
at Linlithgow, she was sent to Oat- 
lands with her brother Prince Henry, 
and their establishment was raised 
within a few weeks from seventy 
servants to one hundred and four, and 
finally to one hundred and forty-one. 
But this joint household for Henry 
and Elizabeth did not answer. Family 
affliction weighed heavily on the lady 
selected as the governess for the prin~ 


cess. ‘Depression of spirits” was in-- 


compatible with the performance of 
her duties as a royal preceptress, and 
Elizabeth was therefore transferred to 
Lord and Lady Harrington of Exton, 
with whom she passed several years at 
Combe Abbey, their seat in Warwick- 
shire. She was residing there when the 
Gunpowder conspirators designed to 
raise her to the throne. Catesby, it will 
be remembered, endeavoured to sur- 
prise her at Lord Harrington's, in the 


full conviction that their plot had taken 
effect in London. 

Princess Elizabeth paid occasional 
visits to the Court on great festivities, 
and as she grew to womanhood began, 
whenever she went thither, to attract 
attention on the score of her opening 
personal attractiveness ; but it was at 
Combe Abbey that her mind and cha- 
racter were formed, and probably, with 
a view to her future popularity, no 
better guardian could have been found 
for her than Lord Harrington. Mrs. 
Green describes him as “a _ true- 
hearted Protestant, of firm and inde- 
pendent character, thoughtful and 
devout, and shewing his appreciation 
of the claims of education by the ex- 
treme care bestowed upon that of his 
only son.” Under his care, assisted by 
proper tutors, Elizabeth became 
highly accomplished. She was well 
skilled in music and dancing, French, 
and Italian; a skilful and fearless 
horsewoman, and graceful in all her 
movements. In the qualities of her 
mind she was distinguished for ear- 
nestness, quickness, and clearness of 
thought, self-possession, ambition, and 
energy, all controlled and regulated by 
a cheerful, affectionate disposition, 
which attached to her every one she 
came near. 

From his accession to the throne of 
England James set his heart upon 
obtaining for his daughter a_crown 
matrimonial. But he was extremely 
unfortunate as a matchmaker. A 
double French marriage was designed, 
to comprise both herself and_ her 
brother Henry. He was to marry the 
elder sister of Henrietta Maria, and 
Elizabeth to be the wife of the lady’s 
brother the Dauphin. The crown of 
Sweden was next offered toher. The 
father of Gustavus Adolphus tendered 
his son’s hand; but it was declined. 
The Duke of Brunswick, Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, and several English 
noblemen, were dismissed summarily. 
The crown of Spain was hinted at, and 
the notion received encouragement 
from James; but Spain could never 
be brought to terms, and the mere 
idea of such a marriage, accompanied 
as it must have been by the prin- 
cess’s secession from Protestantism, 
excited the strongest indignation, not 
only amongst the people, but even in 
the mind of her brother Prince Henry. 
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To allay such dangerous notions, it is 
said that Robert Cecil, the Earl of 
Salisbury, suggested to James to 
accept a proposal which had been 
made to marry his daughter to Fre- 
derick the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine. He was not a king, but his 
house was one of sovereign rank, and 
he was the head of the Protestant in- 
terest in Germany, which last consi- 
deration would make the match uni- 
versally popular in England. James 
and his queen thought the alliance 
infra dig., and it was so represented 
to be, and ridiculed on that account, 
by the Roman Catholic party both in 
England and on the Continent. In- 
deed, the Duke de Bouillon, who pro- 
osed it on behalf of his ward the 
“lector, clearly thought so too, for 
he was anxious, when he found the 
proposal likely to be accepted, to be 
assured that Elizabeth would “reduce 
herself to live according to the fashions 
of that country.” But the temptation 
of having to give only a small portion, 
and the influence of James’s Protestant 
councillors, carried the day with the 
king, and Prince Henry's opinion pro- 
bably weighed with his sister. On the 
16th October, 1612, the Prince Pala- 
tine arrived in London, and two days 
afterwards he had his first interview 
with his contracted wife. The cir- 
cumstances were recorded by all the 
news-writers. “Stooping to take-up 
the lowest part of her garment to kiss 
it, she, most gracefully courtseying 
lower than accustomed, and with her 
hand staying him from that humblest 
reverence, gave him, at his rising, a 
fair advantage, which he took, of 
kissing her.” 

Thus, then, was fixed the status of 
her whom Ben Jonson, with something 
of the prophet as well as the poet, 
terms— 

That most princely maid, whose form might call 
The world to war, and make it hazard all 

Its valour for her beauty : she shall be 

Mother of nations, and her princes see 

Rivals almost to these ;— 

that is, to her brothers Henry and 
Charles. The death of prince Henry 
delayed the nuptials, and caused the 
Palatine and Elizabeth to become 
better acquainted with each other 
than is customary in royal marriages. 
It also made him well known and 


generally popular in England. On 


the 27th December the ceremony of 
espousal was performed, with solemni- 
ties maimed on account of the death 
of prince Henry, and on the following 
Valentine’s day, 14th February, 1613, 
the marriage took place in Whitehall 
chapel. Poets, dramatists, and pageant- 
makers exerted themselves on this oc- 
casion, and Mrs. Green’s narrative 
contains an interesting account of the 
excesses to which fg ge! and courtly 
gratulation carried all classes of the 
community. The expenses of these 
nuptial shows made the exchequer 
bankrupt, and forced economy on the 
unwilling king. The household pro- 
vided for the prince Palatine was 
abruptly dismissed, and the prince and 
his wife took their departure, after 
affectionate leave-taking with her pa- 
rents and her brother Charles. On 
the 2lst April, Elizabeth went on 
board the Prince Royal at Margate. 
Driven back again on the 22nd, they 
sailed again early on the 26th, and on 
the 29th Elizabeth landed at Ostend. 
English commissioners escorted her to 
Heidelberg, where she was installed in 
her dignity of Electress. Her course 
through the United Provinces, and up 
the Rhine, was one continued triumph. 
Amongst the romantic ruins of the 
castle of Heidelberg, which form an 
object of interest to so many summer 
tourists in that delightful country, 
there are still shown the ‘outer walls 
of the rooms which the Elector built 
for the reception of Elizabeth. An 
English garden, also, laid out for her 
gratification and amusement, is still 
one of the attractions of the place. 
The extravagance, both in this country 
and on the continent, of all the per- 
sons who were interested in this mar- 
riage, occasioned no little trouble after- 
wards, whilst the striking contrast which 
it called forth between the excess of 
present gratulation on the one hand, 
and of subsequent misfortune on the 
other, made the whole circumstances 
long remembered everywhere, and 
gave _ and moral to the subsequent 
troubles of this ill-starred princess. 
Mrs. Green furnishes long and in 
teresting particulars of the life led by 
Elizabeth during the first few years of 
her marriage. These are principally 
derived from documents now first 
brought to light. A “~— family soon 
grew up around her. er husband, 
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although sombre and melancholy in 
disposition, and not a man whose 
character contained any elements of 
greatness, was affectionately attached 
to her. She had also some valuable 
friends in her household ; but a taint 
of her father’s foible of profuseness 
was continually bringing her into 
trouble. James allowed her four 
thousand pounds a-year, and pay- 
ments in the palatinate made her in- 
come up to six thousand five hundred 
pounds per annum; but no income 
would have kept her out of debt. 
“Everybody robs her,” is the testi- 
mony of one of her household, “ even 
to the clothes and jewels she wears; 
and she gives not of herself or from 
liberality, but through importunities, 
complaints, and tears. I have now 
ut things in order, but by the time I 
2 been away a month they will be 
as bad as ever.” Elizabeth kept up a 
continual intercourse with the English 
Court, and especially with her old 
friends the Harringtons, and all their 
connections. They frequently went 
to visit her, and all distinguished 
English people made it a point to pay 
their court to the Electress Palatine 
whenever it was possible. They were 
sure of a most friendly reception. 
Elizabeth’s heart was ever ready to 
we to everything English, and all 

nglish travellers concurred, on their 
return home, in spreading her praises, 
and recounting the kindliness of their 
reception. This tended of course to 
maintain her old popularity in Eng- 
land unimpaired. The people were 
kept continually well informed of every 
thing which happened to her, and the 
streets of London blazed as brightly 
with bonfires, and the bells rang as 
merrily, when any joyful tidings ar- 
rived from the palatinate, as if the 
incidents alluded to had occurred at 
home. 

One point in Elizabeth’s character 
which impresses us very favourably, 
and which in all her troubles she 
never lost, was her fondness for 
animals. Mrs. Green tells us that, as 
a child, her portrait was taken with a 
macaw on one shoulder, a parrot on 
the other, a little love-bird on her 
hand, and a monkey and a dog at her 
feet. A letter here published describes 
the royal lady as amusing herself in 
bed in the morning with her monkeys 
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and her little son. “They do make 
very es sport,” says Mrs. Apsley, 
“and her highness very merry.” Six- 
teen or seventeen little dogs and mon- 
keys seem to have been about her ordi- 
nary staff of animal attendants. Above 
all things she delighted in a fine horse, 
and, long after she had ceased to have 
a foot of land of her own to ride over, 
she was most anxious to keep together 
an excellent stud, and to exhibit the 
perfection of her equestrian talents 
amongst the staid citizens and boors 
of the United Provinces. 

But that which was really the ruin 
of Elizabeth and all connected with 
her, was her ambition. She had been 
bred up in the belief that she was to 
be a queen. Matches of minor dignity 
had been declined on her behalf simply 
because James had set his heart upon 
having all his children married to the 
highest dignities of Europe. When 
the troubles of Germany offered an 
opportunity for the realisation of this 
long-treasured notion, and the crown 
of Bohemia was tendered to her hus- 
band, she never hesitated in urging his 
acceptance of it. Many persons in 
England, amongst them Archbishop 
Abbot, unfortunately encouraged her 
weak ambition. She excited herself 
by the idea that by her husband's taking 


-the offered crown the cause of Pro- 


testantism would have been advanced, 
and that of Romanism depressed ; and 
when her solemn husband hesitated 
she rallied him, half playfully, half 
reproachfully, with the remark, that 
he should not have married a king’s 
daughter if he had not the courage to 
become himself a king. 

Mrs. Green enters minutely into the 
glories of Elizabeti’s life as a queen. 
The splendour of her entry into Prague, 
the magnificence of her coronation, her 
influence with the citizens, and the 
various gifts received by her in antici- 
— of the birth of the little Prince 

Rupert, afterwards so well known in 
the. history of our civil wars—fill pages 
which evidence great research, and 
will be read with interest. It was at 
Prague, during her short queendom, 
that Sir Henry Wotton paid Elizabeth 
the visit which called forth those ex- 
quisite lines, “You meaner beauties 
of the night.” 

Her short and melancholy sove- 
reignty soon came to an end. The 
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Imperialist forces advanced at once 
into Frederick’s hereditary dominions, 
and also into Bohemia. The latter was 
lost in one battle, and that one of 
minor importance, altogether undis- 
tinguished by any military skill; in 
fact, it scarcely seems that Frederick 
possessed either military skill or skill 
of any kind. He was a worthy, dull, 
heavy man, and an excellent husband, 
but nothing more. After the battle, 
himself, his wife, and family, fled for 
their lives with such precipitation that 
almost all their moveable property was 
left behind them, and the queen to 
expedite her flight was occasionally 
obliged to ride on a pillion behind a 
oung Englishman named Hopton. 
he Prince of Orange ultimately gave 
the royal fugitives an invitation to the 
Hague, and there in April, 1620, Eliza- 
beth again set up her rest. In the 
mean time the Emperor was bent upon 
stripping Frederick of his hereditary 
dominions, as well as of his new king- 
dom. Spain invaded the Lower Pala- 
tinate from Flanders, the Emperor the 
Upper Palatinate from Bavaria. King 
James was appealed to, and interfered 
—not as every Englishman wished, by 
despatching a strong body of Englis 


troops to occupy and defend the Pala- 
tinate—but, according to the witticism 
of the time, by sending a hundred 


thousand ambassadors. A long course 
of quibbling and deception, practised 
upon James both by Spain and Aus- 
tria, ended in the entire subjugation 
of the Palatinate, and the loss of every- 
thing that Frederick possessed. Mrs. 
Green relates the circumstances of 
these negociations, so far as they per- 
sonally affected Elizabeth. She was 
occasionally overwhelmed for a little 
time with grief, when she found how 
curiously her father was led on, by one 
crafty stratagem after another, until 
the whole country was ultimately en- 
tirely lost, in spite of the ardent en- 
thusiam of the English people on her 
behalf; but ordinarily, through all her 
troubles, she bore up with wonderful 
courage, and in public seemed always 
in high spirits. Her husband on the 
contrary was often terribly depressed ; 
she alone kept him in any kind of 
courage. Her “wild humour,” as she 
termed it, “to be as merry as she 
could” exercised a wonderful influence 
over all who came near her person. 
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To speak or write prudently of her 
father’s conduct seems to have been 
her greatest difficulty. She did not 
hesitate to proclaim aloud her convic- 
tion that he was cozened and abused, 
and amongst her friends she expressed 
her conviction that his negociations and 
spiritless embassies did her cause more 
harm than good. 

Whenat length the people of England 
stirred up the peaceful king to fit out 
an armament on Elizabeth’s behalf, and 
voted money for its payment, the bu- 
siness was so ill managed, and the 
troops left so entirely destitute of pro- 
visions, that the expedition failed in 
the most disgraceful manner. On this 
point Mrs. a might have given us 
more information. 

The pecuniary troubles which ensued 
in England immediately after the ac- 
cession of Charles I. effectually pre- 
vented any proper relief being sent to 
the Palatinate, and, although many 
English people engaged as volunteers in 
the expeditions which from time to time 
were undertaken by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the King of Denmark, and finally 
by Gustavus Adolphus, the King of 
Sweden, no effectual relief of a mili- 
tary.kind was ever afforded by Eng- 
land. 

It was at the Hague that most 
of Elizabeth’s children were born. 
Whilst living there she also lost se- 
veral children by death, and one of 
them, her eldest -son, by a sad acci- 
dent. Early in 1629 Frederick and 
this boy went on board a vessel to 
proceed to Amsterdam. They were 
run down by a craft of heavier build, 
and immersed in the stream. The 
King was saved by the assistance of 
the sailors; the Prince was unfortu- 
nately drowned. Elizabeth’s last child 
Sophia, afterwards Electress of Ha- 
nover, and the progenitress of our 
present Queen, was born in 1630, 
within a few months of the birth of 
Elizabeth's brother’s eldest son, after- 
wards Charles II. There were many 
persons in England who up to that 
time had looked forward with pleasure 
to the possibility of the succession of 
the throne ultimately reverting to the 
children of Elizabeth. 

Frederick died on the 19th of No- 
vember, 1632. Several years of great 
pecuniary trouble followed, and it was 
during that time that Elizabeth’s ac- 
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yng) with Lord Craven, so pro- 
uctive of assistance to her in money 
and in many other ways, first began. 
During the civil wars in England she 
contrived to procure some occasional 
payments on account of her English 
annuities, but for many years she 
would have been in a condition of 
positive beggary but for the assistance 
of Lord Craven and some of her other 
friends. Few of her children did well. 
The girls, full of pride of station, and 
several of them highly clever women, 
were subjected, from their poverty, to 
many insults. Continual solicitations 
in the way of marriage were broken 
off on account of the impossibility of 
adequate settlements being made upon 
them. Rupert’s life is written in many 
a bloody page of our history. Maurice, 
a weak copy of his brother, was in 
every way unfortunate. Charles Lewis, 
the eldest surviving son, affronted his 
mother and the rest of his family by 
taking the side of the English repub- 
licans against Charles I. To add to 
Elizabeth’s troubles, many of her chil- 
dren forsook the faith for which she 


and her family had so deeply suffered. 


In 1649, Charles Lewis was restored 
to the Palatinate. It was not an event 
which produced much comfort to Eliza- 
beth. The money questions between 
herself and her son, with reference to 
her dower, were not treated by him so 
liberally as she desired, whilst his de- 
termined predilection for the cause of 
the English Parliament made him un- 
popular in 2 community of which the 
exiled king, Charles IT. was the recog- 
nised head. Charles’s restoration to 
the throne of England gave Elizabeth 
fresh hopes. In the year afterwards 
she came to England, in spite of an 
ungracious refusal of consent by 
Charles II. Lord Craven received her 
kindly. She resided in his house in 
Drury Lane for about six months. 
She then removed to Leicester House, 
afterwards so well known as the resi- 
dence of Frederick prince of Wales, 
but her removal thither was simply to 
die. Within about a fortnight after 
she had taken possession, a combina- 
tion of consumption and dropsy hur- 
ried her to the grave, at the age of 
sixty-five. On the 17th of February, 
1661-2, she was interred in the chapel 
of Henry VII. 

Elizabeth’s misfortunes and her po- 
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sition in the English royal family have 
secured for her name an historical 
prominence which would not have been 
yielded to the mere merit of her per- 
sonal character. She was pl in 
most difficult and trying circumstances, 
and a kindly judgment will ever feel 
inclined to dwell upon the cheerful- 
ness with which she bore misfortune, 
upon her unstained character as a 
wife, and upon the care bestowed by 
her on the education of her children, 
Gossip has endeavoured to make some- 
thing amiss out of her acquaintance 
with Lord Craven. At any event it 
was thought that there must have been 
a secret marriage between them. Mrs. 
Green thinks there was no other 
foundation for all that took place be- 
tween them, save mutual friendship 
and Lord Craven’s public spirited in- 
terest in Elizabeth’s cause. 


The tone of the confidential correspond- 
ence between the queen and the earl is in 
itself convincing that no connection more 
tender than that of manly friendship on 
the one side, and grateful regard on the 
other, existed between them. He always 
addressed her as “ your majesty,’’ and 
signed himself, ‘‘ your humblest and most 
obedient servant.”” The warmest sentence 
in the extant correspondence occurs in 
reference to the news which he forwarded 
to his royal friend, of an infectious dis- 
order which had attacked one of her 
nieces. ‘‘ For God’s sake!’’ he writes, 
‘* have a great care of yourself; for if 
your majesty should miscarry, that loss 
were never to be repaired. God in his 
infinite mercy protect you!” He acknow- 
ledges a present from the queen as follows: 
‘* T have yesterday received your majesty’s 
gracious present of wormwood wine, which 
is extremely good, which in all humbleness 
I do present my duty and humble thanks 
for.’”? And again: ‘I am so infinitely 
obliged to your majesty for your gracious 
favour towards me that I am not able to 
express the great sense I have of it; all I 
can say is that whilst I have breath I shall 
pray for your majesty.” ‘‘I pray God 
bless your majesty; that prayer I must 
ever end with.’’ It is self-evident that 
these expressions are not from the pen of 
a hopeful lover or affectionate husband, 
but of a confidential, devoted, and still 
respectful friend. 


Great and patient research, con- 
joined with exact references, are merits 
of Mrs. Green which will ensure her a 
permanent station amongst the authors 
of Engiand. These volumes of her 
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work are written in a very interesting 
manner; her style is now free and 
pleasant, and her books, on the whole, 
most creditable to English literature 
and their author. In her search for 
materials she has opened up multi- 
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tudes of new historical authorities, for 
which all who approach these subjects 
hereafter will be deeply indebted to 
her. They who follow her will imitate, 
we trust, her candour and fullness of 
acknowledgment. 





ANCIENT MUNICIPAL SEAL OF YOUGHAL, CO. CORK, 
COMMEMORATING THE UNION OF THE HOUSES OF CLARE AND FITZGERALD. 
By THe Rev. Samvet Hayman, B.A. 


AMONG the family papers of the 
Ronanes or Ronaynes of Youghal, now 
in the custody of their representative, 
Thomas Ronayne Sarsfield, esq. of 
Cork, are numerous documents relative 
to the municipalities of Youghak and 
Kinsale, commencing with the reign 
of Edward I. By the kindness of a 
friend,* to whom these interesting 
MSS. have been submitted for arrange- 
ment, we are enabled to lay before our 
readers a letter of attorney from the 
sovereign of Youghal, anno 1393, 16 
Ric. IL. with the object of drawing 
attention to the very curious pendant 
Seal, of which our engraving is a fac- 
simile. 

The document runs thus :— 

Pateat universis per presentes nos 
David M’vaghe, superiorem ville del Yo- 
ghulle, prepositum et societatem ejusdem 
ville, attornasse et loco nostro posuisse 
dilectum nobis in Christo Johannem Fraun- 
ceis, ballivum et attornatum nostrum, ad 
ponendum Willelmum Darkeswolde et Isa- 
bellam uxorem ejus in plenariam et pacifi- 
cam seisinam in uno Gardino cum suis 


pertinentiis in eAdem villA, quod ijdem 
Willelmus et Isabella de nobis perquisi- 
verunt, prout in quadam carta quam inde 
fieri fecimus plenius declaratur ratum et 
gratum habituri quicquid predictus Jo- 
hannes io nomine nostro fecerit in pre- 
missis. In cujus rei testimonium pre- 
sentibus sigillum prepositure apposuimus. 
Datum apud Yoghulle die lune proximo 
post festum Sancti Johannis Baptiste, anno 
regni regis Ricardi secundi post con- 
questum Anglie sextodecimo. 


Translation. 

Be it known to all men by these presents 
that we David M‘vaghe, sovereign of the 
town of Yoghulle, the provost and com- 
munity, of the same town, have attornied 
and put in our place our beloved in Christ 
John Fraunceis, our bailiff and attorney, 
to put William Darkeswolde and Isabella 
his wife in plenary and peaceful seisin in 
one garden, with its appurtenances in the 
same town, which the same William and 
Isabella have purchased of us, as in a 
certain charter which we have caused to 
be made thereof is more fully set forth, 
and shall hold good and acceptable what- 
ever the aforesaid John may do in our 
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name in the premises. In witness whereof 
we have affixed the seal of the provostry 
to these presents. Given at Yoghulle on 
monday next after the feast of St. John 
the Baptist, in the sixteenth year of the 
reign of King Richard the Second after 
the Conquest of England. 


The affixed Seal affords us an in- 
teresting specimen of dimidiation, a 
mode called by the French heralds 
acolée, by which the shields of both 


husband and wife were divided, pale- 
wise, into two equal parts, and the 
dexter half of the husband’s shield 
being united with the sinister half of 
that of the wife, a whole shield was 
thus formed. The arms are those of 
Clare and FitzGerald :—Dezter, Three 
chevrons, for Clare ; Sinister, A saltire, 
with a label of three points, for Fitz- 
Gerald. Crest, Two serpents retorted. 
Motto, in Longobardic letters, 


* S. PREPOSITURE : VILLE : DE : YOGHEL. 
THE SEAL OF THE PROVOSTRY OF THE TOWN OF YOUGHAL. 


If now we inquire what was the 
union of these great houses, comme- 
morated by this Seal, and by virtue 
of which the suzerainty of Youghal 
passed from the Geraldines to the 
Clares, we shall find it in the alliance 
made by Lord Thomas de Clare, in 
1276, with Amy, daughter and heir 
(on the death, issueless, in 1286, of 
her only brother, Gerald FitzMaurice 
Oge, at Rathmore,) of Maurice Fitz- 
Maurice FitzGerald, Lord Justice of 
Ireland, who, by his marriage with 
Emmeline de Longespée, had inherited 
the manor of Inchecoyne and the town 
of Youghal. We may presume that 
it was at the time of this marriage, 
or soon after, the matrix of this Seal 
was made for the corporate body of 
Youghal; and they, from the deed 
before us, evidently continued to use 
it officially for more than a century 
after the marriage; nor can we tell 
for how much longer. The device 
certainly ceased before 11 Hen. VIII. ; 
for a deed of the corporation of Youghal 
made on the 14th March of that year, 
which is still preserved in the Chapter 
house, Westminster, has an ancient 
galley, the present Arms of the bo- 
rough. 

From Lord Thomas de Clare the 
manor of Youghal passed to Thomas 
de Clare his grandson (only son of 
Richard his second son; Gilbert the 
eldest son having died s. p.), who was 
found seised of this with other posses- 
sions, by Post Mortem Inquisition, 
taken 14 Edw. II. [Calendar, vol. i. 
p- 296.] But he also dying s. p., this 
manor passed to Margaret, daughter 


and co-heiress of Thomas de Clare, 
the youngest son of the first-named 
Lord Thomas de Clare. This lady 
conveyed it by marriage to Bartholo- 
mew, the wealthy and powerful Lord 
de Badlesmere, whose only son Giles, 
the second Lord de Badlesmere, was 
found seised of the castle and manor 
of Inchcoyne and town of Youghal, by 
Post Mortem Inquisition, taken 22 
Edw. III. [Calendar, vol. ii. p. 145]. On 
the death of this latter nobleman, in 
1338, without issue, Youghal and his 
other landed possessions passed to 
Margaret his sister, wife of Sir John 
Tibetot, or Tiptoft; and from Robert de 
Tiptoft, their son and heir, the manor 
of Youghal passed with others to 
James second Earl of Ormond; and 
King Edward III. in the 44th year of 
his reign, confirmed the conveyance. 
In 1393, when the deed of attorney 
before us was executed, a moiety of 
the burgage of Youghal was held by 
this nobleman,{ and a moiety by Chris- 
tiana and Margaret, the sisters and 
heirs of William de Wyndesore.§ Ere 
the middle of the following century 
Youghal had wholly returned into the 
hands of the Geraldines, with whom it 
remained until the attainder of Gerald, 
the unhappy sixteenth Earl of Des- 
mond, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Youghal was bestowed by that sove- 
reign on Sir Walter Raleigh, who dis- 
posed of it (as well as of all his other 
seignories in Ireland) to Richard Boyle, 
afterwards Earl of Cork; and it is 
now enjoyed by Lord Cork’s deseend- 
ant and representative in the female 
line, the Duke of Devonshire. 





* Vide Sainthill’s Olla Podrida, vol. ii. p. 418. 
+ Carte’s Ormonde, vol. i. p. 34 
t Escheator’s Accounts, 19 Richard II. preserved in Birmingham Tower, Dublin. 
§ Calendar of Irish Patent and Close_Rolls, vol. I. pp. 129, 150. 
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THE TOXARIS OF LUCIAN—THE CRIMEA AND CAUCASUS. 


WHATEVER may be the result of 
the expedition to the Crimea, it is 
admitted on all hands to have had one 
yood effect, in infusing into minds 
fittle addicted to such pursuits an 
amount of lore, mythical, historical, 
and geographical, which two short 
years ago would have been regarded 
as all but impossible of attainment. 
Now even young gentlemen in Go- 
vernment offices hear, though with 
awe and reluctance, of a man named 
Mithridates, and their better-informed 
sisters find new pleasures in that some- 
what chilling drama, the Iphigenia of 
Goéthe, from being able, within a few 
hundred miles or so, to fix its locale. 
Panticapeum and Theodosia — the 
Pontie House of the Achzemenids, and 
human sacrifices to the Tauric Diana, 
more properly but still not quite pro- 
perly termed Artemis—Milesians and 
Genoese—Scythian nomads and Phar- 
naces—Orestes and Rhescuporis, whirl 
in beautiful disorder through the 
knowledge-oppressed brain, while, to 
make confusion worse confounded, an 
error—hasty as his own victory—joins 
our old friend Julius Cesar in the 
inextricable maze. With the amiable 
intention of adding, as far as in us lies, 
to the perplexity of rapid students, 
we propose recurring once more * to 
Lucian’s Dialogue of the Toxaris, and 
drawing thence his account of the man- 
ners of those and the adjacent regions 
as they existed in the second century 
of our era. Our reader will remem- 
ber that this dialogue consists of a dis- 
cussion between Mnesippus, an Athe- 
nian, and Toxaris, a deythian, as to 
which country had produced the most 
eminent instances of self-devotion in 
the holy cause of friendship. We have 
already extracted the examples cited 
by the Greek, and now proceed to those 
his antagonist adduces on behalf of his 
countrymen, who, we may premise, 
were those Scythians who spent their 
wandering lives in the wide steppes 
between the Don, the Sea of Azov, 
and the Volga, a tract of country cor- 


responding quant with that occu- 
pied by the Don Cossacks of modern 
times. Their advocate prefaces his 
narratives by sneering at the paltriness 
of the instances brought forward b 
the Athenian. The taking off a friend's 
hands an ugly and idiotic daughter, or 
making a handsome provision for his 
widow, may indeed, says he, be deemed 
noble actions amongst a people who 
pass their whole lives in the effemi- 
nacy of peace: the atmosphere a Scy- 
thian breathes is one of war, and the 
sacrifices required of him are conge- 
nial to it, being wounds, mutilation, 
and death; and, as the obligations im- 
posed are of a higher order, so the 
compact from which they flow is more 
difficult of formation. In Greece 
equality of age, contiguity of residence, 
or a chance meeting at a drinking- 
bout gives birth to their trivial and 
contemptible ties; but in Scythia those 
who want a friend look around for a 
man who has shown himself equal to 
great actions, and court and vie for 
his favour with no less eagerness than 
they would for the hand of a maiden 
they love. And when the object of 
these attentions has at last made his 
choice, the compact entered into is 
one for life and death, and celebrated 
with solemnities suited to its import- 
ance. A gash is made below the 
fingers of the contracting parties, and 
the blood that issues from it mingled 
in a cup; into this they then both dip 
their sword-points, and quaff off a 
draught of the soul-exalting beve- 
rage.~— In this arrangement are in- 
cluded three only at utmost, for 
sharing one’s esteem amongst many 
friends is looked on in the same light 
as sharing one’s heartamong many mis- 
tresses. After this preamble, Toxaris 
solemnly swears by the wind and the 
poniard (which as the sources of life 
and death were looked on by the Sey. 
thians as giving the highest sanction 
to an oath,) that he will state in his 
narratives only what is strictly true, an 
engagement which (as we shall sub-. 
a4 
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gry’ have occasion to point out) 
it may be found that in one or two 
points he does not strictly observe. 
These preliminaries settled, he pro- 
ceeds in earnest to his task, and first 
gives the story of Dandamis and Ami- 
zoces, which is nearly as follows :— 
The Scythians are encamped in two 
divisions on either side of the Taniiis,* 
when the Sarmatians, with an over- 
whelming force, fall on the division 
that lies on the left bank of the river. 
The undisciplined valour of the Scy- 
thians gives way before the sudden- 
ness of surprise ; the rout is complete, 
and many of them are dragged away 
captive. Dandamis is on the further 
side of the river, when he hears from 
the opposite bank the cries of his friend 
Amizoces calling him to the rescue, and 
reminding him of the blood-pledge he 
had quaffed but three days before. 
For a reply the brave savage plunges 
into the river, and swims across to the 
opposite shore. The word “ziris,” 
meaning one come with ransom, averts 
the javelins of the foe, and they lead 
him unharmed to the presence of their 
chief. A bargain commences for the 
liberty of Amizoces, and Dandamis is 
forced to admit that the only ransom 
he has brought is himself. The Sar- 
matian affects moderation, and says he 
will content himself with a part of what 
is offered. “ What part?” asks Dan- 
damis. “ Your eyes,” replies the chief. 
The Scythian flinches not for a 
moment, but, the penalty paid, takes 
the arm of the man he has rescued 
and turns to depart. In swimming 
the river on their return Amizoces 
ides the uncertain strokes of his 
riend, and they reach without harm 
the opposite bank. The Scythians 
feel they are unconquered while they 
have a countryman like Dandamis, 
and the foe, now compelled to admit 
their inferiority in valour, attribute to 
chance the victory they have gained. 
The next night they decamp, leaving 
most of the cattle they have taken, and 
burning theirtents. The generous spirit 
of Amizoces, however, cannot bear to 
be outdone by the nobleness of Danda- 
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mis, and plucking out his own eyes he 
seeks an equality in blindness and 
honour. The sustenance with which 
they can no longer provide themselves 
is bountifully supplied them at’ the 
public expense, and they spend the 
remainder of their days in the enjoy- 
ment of each other’s conversation and 
the respect that is paid them by their 
fellow countrymen. 

From the devotion of Amizoces we 
ow to that of his cousin, by name 

elitta, who being out hunting with 
his friend Basthes, a lion springs upon 
the latter, pulls him from his horse, 
and tears him with tooth and claw. 
Belitta leaps from his horse and at- 
tacking the beast in the rear, tries by 
every means—hauling, striking, and 
even passing his hand between the 
beast’s teeth—to divert his rage to 
himself. Do what he can, the lion will 
not stir till he has made an end of 
Basthes, when turning on his assailant 
he seizes him in his deadly gripe. 
In his last moments however Belitta 
still finds sufficient force to draw 
his poniard and stab the beast to the 
heart, thus avenging the untimely fate 
of his friend. The Scythians throw up 
two moundsf over the remains of the 
combatants, under one of which rests 
the lion, under the other his two 
victims. 

To this narrative—brief and unpre- 
tending as it is—the prying malice of 
commentators has raked up two objec- 
tions—the presence of a lion in regions 
so far North, and Belitta’s neglecting 
to use his weapon until it is too late. 
The first point we leave to the awful 
judgment of the wind and the poniard, 
who doubtless would quickly punish 
any violation of an engagement they 
had been called to witness: on the 
other, Mr. Tooke, though seldom suc- 
cessful, seems to us for once felicitous, 
who regards it as a fine touch of 
nature that the untutored savage 
trusts only to his native strength, and 
in his eagerness to aid his friend for- 
gets the more efficient weapon which 
hangs by his side. 

We now come to the third tale, 
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which, more ambitious and more inter- 
esting, as coming nearer the scene of 
late events, is to the following effect :— 

The people of the Bosporus* were 
at that time tributary to the Scy- 
thians, and, being three months in 
arrear, an envoy named Arsacomas 
is sent to remind their king Leucanor 
of the duty he neglected. At the 
royal table the young Scythian sees 
the princess Mazea, and, as love pro- 
verbially knows no degrees, he has the 
presumption, though a man of low 
estate, to fall at first glance over head 
and ears in love. The modern British 
custom which stirs up the splendid 
bile of the historian of the Newcomes 
—that of setting up a young lady to 
auction and knocking her down to the 
highest bidder, we find to have been 
also in vogue among the people of the 
Bosporus, though the greater simpli- 
city of their manners made them 
conduct with perfect openness trans- 
actions over which in our favoured 
isle a thin veil of decency is thrown. 
There, a sire having a daughter to 
dispose of, gave an entertainment to 
the young men who pretended to her 
hand, on when the meal was ended, 
each man in turn took a goblet of 
wine, and, making a libation on the 
table, asked the lady in marriage, 
setting forth at the same time the par- 
ticulars of his property. The king of 
Bosporus has an eye to economy, and 
the question of the tribute being ami- 
cally settled, he gives a dinner de- 
signed to serve at once for his 
daughter’s betrothal and a parting 
compliment to the envoy. Kings and 


* The term Bosporus is used indifferently of a kingdom, a city, and a strait. 
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sons of kings grace the board, among 
whom are the chieftain of the Lazi f 
and Adyrmachus prince of Mach- 
lyené.{ Each man in due order has 
told his tale, and Arsacomas alone is 
left, who in his turn calls for a goblet, 
and crying, “In my country folks 
think it a sin to waste good wine :” 
he quaffs it off at a draught: then 
turning to the king he asks his 
daughter in marriage. “In point of 
property,” adds he, “1 conceive my- 
self to be a better match than any 
who have spoken.” The papa whom 
he addresses, though possessed neither 
of a mansion in Belgravia nor a pew 
at St. Barnabas, has as quick an eye 
for the main chance as if he had both ; 
and the vague expressions of the 
Scythian fill his soul with suspicion. 
“What property?” inquires he 
anxiously, “be a little more precise, 
my good friend, and tell us how many 
head of cattle you have, and how many 
waggons,§ for these are the riches 
of you Scythians.” “No waggons 
have I,” replies the high-minded suitor, 
“nor oxen or sheep; but two as stout- 
hearted friends as all Scythia can pro- 
duce.” The coarse minds of the com- 
pany are however quite unable to 
appreciate this exaltation of soul, and 
loud laughter from all parts of the 
board proclaim their opinion that Ar- 
sacomus would have done better had 
he complied with the national custom 
and poured the wine on the table. 
The auction is then closed, and 
Adyrmachus declared purchaser, who 
next morning sets out with his bargain 
on his way to his own country: the 





The 


strait is now the Strait of Yenikalé, and the city, afterwards Panticapeum, is now 
Kertch, of which we have all of us heard. It was a Milesian colony, probably founded 
in the seventh century before Christ, and was the capital of the monarchy, the 
limits of which it is not easy to define. In its palmy days its sway extended over all 
the Greek colonies in the Crimea and westward as far as the mouth of the Dniester, 
besides including some on the Asiatic coast. The historical difficulties attending this 
narrative are inexplicable. Many points in the dialogue lead us to suppose the scene 
laid in Lucian’s own time; now from the time of Augustus down to that of the Antonines, 
in which Lucian lived, the Greek kings of Bosporus were tributaries of the Romans ; 
but Toxaris represents himself as contemporary with Leucanor, and Leucanor was a 
tributary of the Scythians—a fact which throws him back to ar era prior to that of 
Mithridates. Some identify him with Leucon the client of Demosthenes. The geo- 
graphical difficulties are almost equally great. 

t+ The Lazi dwelt on the north bank of the Phasis, in Colchis, now Mingrelia; under 
the name of Lazians, they now stretch from Guriel to Trebizund. 

t The Machlyes, inhabitants of Machlyene, are probably the same with the Mache- 
lones of Arrian, who occupied the territory on the south side of the Phasis. 

§ The Scythians of inferior rank were termed eight-footed, as possessing only one 
waggon and one yoke of oxen. Lucian, ed. Teubner, §. 859. Scytha seu Hospes, 
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man of sublime sentiments also turns 
his steps homeward, in the last degree 
green-eyed and sulky. Arrived there 
he summons his two friends, by name 
Lonchates and Macentes. “Gentle- 
men,” cries he, “ you can scarce credit 
the unaccountable stupidity of Leu- 
canor, who fancies that wealth consists 
in such trumpery as golden goblets, 
four-bedded waggons,* and oxen and 
sheep, while the only real riches, stout 
hearts and true, he treats with mockery 
and contempt: acting under this 
strange delusion, he has chosen for a 
son-in-law the beggar Adyrmachus, 
and rejected the wealthy Arsacomas: 
now you, gentlemen, both of you have, 
if I mistake not, a share in this insult : 
that is, if we continue to be, as we 
once were, but one person in three, 
identified in our pleasures and our 
pains.” “Nay, my dear fellow,” re- 
plies Lonchates, “ you surely don’t put 
the case high enough : it is this; when 
you were insulted, we each of us, as 
well as you, bore not a part but the 
whole of the injury.” 

In these speeches we need hardly 
remark our author deals with the per- 
sons of his narrative as Joab did with 
the wise woman of Tekoah, and puts 
words in their mouths; such verbal 
subtleties as these being quite unsuited 
to the latitude of the Scythian steppes, 
where they would cause as much 
alarm as Mr. Dundas’s metaphysics 
did to the troubled mind of George 
the Third. 

But to return to our tale. The 
three friends at last give up talking 
for action, each having a fair share of 
the vendetta allotted him. That as- 
signed to Arsacomas is to “sit on 
the ox-hide,” a proceeding which at 
first sight seems little conducive to the 
object he has in view, but which, like 
the ballads of Autolycus, “has in it 
more than you'd think for.” A Scy- 
thian being injured, and not strong 
enough to avenge himself, the custom 


was that he should slaughter an ox’ 
and spreading the hide on the ground, 
seat himself upon it, with the flesh, which 
was boiled, by his side, and his hands 
clasped behind him in the attitude of 
supplication. His kinsmen and those 
who favoured his cause next ap- 
proached and took a portion of the 
meat : then each man in turn, planting 
his right foot on the hide, engaged to 
furnish so many men, heavy or light 
armed, horsemen or infantry, as the 
case might be: or, lastly, if his ability 
went no further, he undertook to serve 
himself. The members of a company 
thus raised were regarded, like the 
Linen Legion of the Samnites, as bound 
by an indissoluble compact to stand by 
each other to the death, the setting the 
right foot on the hide having the 
force and solemnity of an oath. 

So effectual does Arsacomas find this 
method of enlistment, that before long 
he has levied a force of 5,000 horse and 
20,000 foot. 

Lonchates meanwhile makes his way 
undetected to the city of Bosporus, 
where he finds the king engaged in 
state affairs, and approaching announces 
that he is come both as envoy from 
the Scythians and also on his own ac- 
count. “Speak on,” says Leucanor. 
* On behalf of my countrymen then,” 
proceeds Lonchates, “in the first place 
[have to warn you that your herdsmen 
must keep strictly to their own side of 
the broken ground, and not venture 
into the plain. Again, you have com- 
plained of the incursions of some ban- 
ditti: the Scythian community disown 
them: those of them you can take 
prisoners treat as you will: your re- 
dress lies in your own hands. Thus 
much for piahie matters : now to come 
to our own. An attack will soon be 
made on you by Arsacomas, son of 
Mariantas, who lately came here as 
ambassador; you refused him your 
daughter’s hand, and hence, I fancy his 
hatred. He has been sitting some days 





* Gpdtac rerpaxXivove. In the Sclavonian tradition describing the recognition of 
the claims of the impostor Demetrius by Prince Wiszniowiecki, among the marks of 
honour paid to the former,a travelling carriage is presented to him, strewed with 
richly-wrought cushions and carpets. On this M. Merimée remarks in a note (Les 
Faux Demetrius, p. 66), that at that day (about 1500 a.p.) they had no seats in 
carriages, but the traveller reclined on cushions, and covered his legs with Persian 
carpets. Such, adds he, are the arradbahs, in which at the present day the ladies of 
Constantinople take the air. Such also, we may add, were the four-bedded waggons 


of Adyrmachus. 
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on the ox-hide, and has levied a large 
army.” ‘I was aware,” replies Leu- 
canor, “ that an army was being raised, 
but I knew not either that it was di- 
rected against us, or that Arsacomas 
was prime mover in the matter.” “It 
is,” replied Lonchates, “ as I tell you ; 
now Arsacomas is no less my enemy 
than he is yours; the elders of our 
people pay me more respect than they 
do him, and I am judged in all respects 
his superior—this fills his heart with 
hatred: if you promise then to give me 
your daughter Barcetis in marriage— 
and I flatter myself I am in all points a 
fitting match—I will soon be here 
again with Arsacomas’s head in my 
hand.” The frightened monarch con- 
sents to these terms, but, the Scythian 
requiring the sanction of an oath, the 
two repair to a temple of Mars, which 
stands near, and no sooner are they 
alone and free from observation than 
the Avenger claps his hand on his 
victim’s mouth to stifle his cries, and 
plunges his poniard in his heart ; he 
then cuts off his head, and hiding it 
under his cloak, mounts his horse, and 
sets off at full speed for his own country, 
where he places the head in the hands 
of Arsacomas. 

We now turn to Macentes, who all 
this time has not been idle, but taking 
his way to the land of the Machlyans, 
hears en route of the events which have 
happened at the Bosporus, and is the 
first to announce to Adyrmachus the 
bright prospects opening before him. 
He urges the young Prince to take 
opportunity by the forelock, march 
with all the force he can muster, and 
seize at once on the vacant throne. 
“ You would better,” adds he, craftily, 
“take the Princess along with you: 
the youth and beauty of the royal 
maiden will win you the hearts of the 
common people at once: it is indeed 
on that account Iam come; I am an 
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Alan* by birth, to which tribe, you 
know, her mother belonged; and her 
mother’s brothers have now sent me 
to look after her interests.” The prince, 
being a green-horn, falls at once into 
the snare, and intimates to Macentes 
that, as coming from the lady’s uncles, 
he is manifestly the proper person to 
escort her. The pretended Alan makes 
no difficulty in acceding to this pro- 
posal, but, while the prince marches at 
the head of the troops, he follows in 
the rear of the army, driving the 
princess in her waggon, and keeping 
steadily to the shore of the Meotic 
Marsh.f No sooner, however, do the 
shadows of night bring security, than 
he removes the lady from her vehicle, 
and places her on his horse: then 
mounting behind, and leaving the 
Mitrean mountains on the right, he 
strikes into the interior; and, after 
two days’ hard riding, arrives in his 
own country. The gallant steed, his 
work done, drops down lifeless, and 
the lady, whose tastes and likings seem 
to have been regarded throughout as 
equally important with those of the 
daughters of the house of Newcome, 
is placed in the arms of her adoring 
Arsacomas. 

The happy lover tries to express 
his thanks for the service thus ren- 
dered him, and Lucian seizes the occa- 
sion to foist in more of his subtleties: 
“Spare your thanks,” he makes the 
friend reply, “and don’t persist in 
making two men of one. I once gota 
wound in my right hand, and my left 
hand took care of it, but would you 
have my right hand thank it for that ? 
So you, I, and Lonchates are limbs of 
one body, and, when a service is done 
to one limb, the whole body derives 
benefit: thus, in doing you a ser- 
vice, I do a service to myself, and 
might as well myself thank myself.” { 

The injurious monarch being pu- 





* The name of the Alani is found in regions far distant from each other. To the 
here mentioned branch of them it is supposed that Albania, now Daughestan, owes its 


name, 
T The sea of Azov. 


t This metaphor of Macentes will recal to the mind of the reader the beautiful 
description of female friendship given in the Midsummer Night’s Dream :— 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds 


Had been incorporate. 


So we grew together, 
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nished for his insolence, and the lover 
made happy with the mistress of his 
affections, poetical justice is satisfied, 
and it were to be wished that the 
curtain had here dropped, for we 
cannot but admit that the tale, like Sir 
Fretful Plagiary’s tragedy, as it ap- 

roaches its termination, decreases in 
interest. The narrator, however, 
having made his hero sit seven days on 
the ox-hide, and so levy a force of 5,000 
horse and 20,000 foot, was resolved that 
so much time and so many men and 
horses should not be thrown away. Ac- 
cordingly the new King of Bosporus, 
by name Eubiotus, a bastard brother of 
Leucanor’s, at the head of the whole 
population of Greek colonists, and 
some Alan and Sarmatian allies, in- 
vades the Scythian territory, demand- 
ing satisfaction. A great battle ensues, 
and one division of the Scythians gives 
way: in which are Arsacomas’s two 
friends, both severely wounded, and in 
danger of being slain: the grateful 
man, who is himself in the other divi- 
sion, sees their peril, and flying to 
their aid, and performing suelighee of 


valour, succeeds in rescuing them from 
the foe. He then puts an effectual 
termination to the pretensions of the 
silly Adyrmachus by cleaving him with 
his hatchet from the shoulders to the 


oo His desperate daring turns 
e fortunes of the day, and the allies 
are glad to sue humbly for peace, 
which is granted them on conditions 
so severe as make them remember 
with regret, for many along day, their 
own insolence and that of Leucanor.* 

In the next tale the narrator him- 
self is the person for whom the friendly 
sacrifice is made. A studious dispo- 
sition makes Toxaris, when a young 
man, resolve on exchanging his native 
steppes for the Athenian schools, 
around which there yet lingers the 
halo of their former reputation. His 
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friend Sisinnes accompanies him, and 
on their voyage the vessel touches at 
Amastrisf in Pontus, and the young 
men, having landed, hire a chamber in 
an inn on the quay, in which they 
deposit their baggage, containing 
wearing apparel, coverlets, and, above 
all, 400 darics. They then stroll forth 
to view the noteworthy objects in the 
town. On their return they find their 
chamber has been broken into and 
their goods stolen. Their first thought 
is to charge the people of the house 
with the theft, but remembering that 
they are strangers, and that strangers 
have no friends, they determine upon 
pocketing their wrongs. The thought 
that hunger may drive him to some 
mean action, tortures the mind of the 
sensitive Toxaris, and he draws forth 
his poniard, resolving to find refuge in 
suicide from the torments of self-dis- 
trust. The stronger-minded Sisinnes, 
however, stays his friend’s hand, and, 
bidding him cheer up, runs with all 
speed to the harbour, where, by hiring 
himself out to carry loads of timber, 
he gains a scanty meal for himself and 
his less able-bodied friend. Next 
morning he is going round the market- 
place looking out for employment, 
when some fine stalwart young men 
pass by, marching in double file. 
“Who are these, pray?” cries he. 
“Don’t you know fr replies a by- 
stander ; “they are gladiators, who are 
to fight at the games which are held 
the day after to-morrow.” The con- 
sciousness of self-devotion inspires the 
young man with confidence, and, re- 
turning to Toxaris, he cries, “ Don’t 
talk to me any more of poverty, my 
dear fellow ; give me ft two days’ 
time, and I will make you a rich man.” 
His secret he keeps to himself, and the 
interval passes slowly enough, the two 
friends having barely the necessaries 
of existence. At last, however, the 





Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 

* It is probable that the remains of Leucanor and Eabiotus still rest under one of 
the tumuli near Kerich, the coius, fibule, rings, and chains of the purest gold found 
in many of them, stamping them as the monuments of persons of rank. 

+ A Milesian colony, now Amasserah, on the south shore of the Euxine, to the west 


of Sinopé. 
2 
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expected day dawns. “You must 
come with me, Toxaris, to the amphi- 
theatre,” cries Sisinnes; “they give 
one of their strange Greek shows to- 
day; ‘twill be quite new to you, andI 
think you'll be pleased with it.” The 
two youths take their seats, and 
Toxaris for a time loses all sense of his 
sorrows in contemplation of the spec- 
tacle before him. First the wild beasts 
are introduced, and, while some fall 
pierced with the darts of the javelin- 
men, others are hunted with hounds, 
and others set on some malefactors 
in chains. The arena is then cleared, 
and the gladiators, marching forward, 
draw up in due order. The herald 
advances with the champion, a fine 
handsome young fellow. ‘ Whoever,” 
cries he, “will engage this man in 
single combat, shall have 5,000 
drachmas for his pains.” “I accept 
the challenge,” shouts Sisinnes, and to 
the horror of Toxaris he leaps from his 
seat into the arena. Then taking the 
money, he places it in the hand of his 
friend. “Should I gain the day,” says 
he, “there will be enough for us both, 
but should I fall, my dear fellow, you 
must see me decently buried, and go 
back at once to old Scythia.” The 
sobs of Toxaris are his only reply. 
Sisinnes then puts on the arms that are 
offered him, excepting the helmet, and 
thus, with his head bare, takes his 
stand in the arena. He gets the first 
wound—-a cut under the ham, from 
which issues a great gush of blood. 
His faint-hearted friend is half dead 
with alarm, and the gladiator, thinking 
the day is his own, rushes at him less 
guardedly than before. The Scythian 
sees his advantage, and shortening his 
sword runs his adversary through the 
body; then, fainting with loss of 
blood, sinks lifeless on the corpse. 
“ Take heart, Sisinnes, you have won,” 
exclaims Toxaris, as he leaps into the 
arena and raises his fallen friend, who 
is forthwith declared victor ; then, car- 
rying him to his lodgings, he tends him 
formany days while struggling between 
lifeand death. Atlength, however, he 
recovers and returns to his native land, 
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where he bears with him an enduring 
though unpleasant testimony to his 
gallantry, in a limp that lasts for life. 

We now come to the fifth instance, 
and here we cannot but remark that 
our author has shown his art in re- 
serving his most exalted instance for 
his last: in it, indeed, devotion in the 
cause of friendship must be admitted 
to have reached its climax, and after 
it any other must appear tame and 
spiritless. In the present day it is 
more likely to meet with blame than 
approbation, and in particular, were 
a jury of British matrons entrusted 
first with trying him and then exe- 
cuting their own judgment, we fear his 
skin and his eyes would be in no little 
danger. The tale is as follows:—A 
party of travellers were journeying to 
the city of the Borysthenites,* consist- 
ing of Abauchas, his wife, little girl, 
and infant son, and last, though not 
least, his friend Gyndanes. On their 
journey they are set on by banditti: 
the men, however, fight with spirit, 
and drive the villains off, but Gyn- 
danes gets such a hurt in the melée 
that he scarce can stand upright for the 


pain. At last they arrive at the place 
of their destination, and, hiring an 
upper chamber for their lodging, be- 


take themselves to rest. In the dead 
of night they are all sunk in sleep, 
when a shrill cry of fire is raised, and 
awaking they find themselves encom- 
passed with flames. The woman and 
children naturally cling to Abauchas, 
but he sternly shakes them off, and 
catching up his friend bears him forth ° 
on his shoulders through the fire and 
smoke. The wife, thus abandoned, 
snatches up the babe, and bidding the 
little girl follow close, makes an at- 
tempt to break through: in her fright 
she drops the child and it perishes in 
the flames, while the little girl and 
herself escape barely with life. The 
decision of Abauchas in this case of 
conscience, as may be supposed, does 
not even at the time pass unim- 
peached, and the multitude express 
their indignation at conduct which 
they regard as a violation of the first 





* The city of the Borysthenites was situated at the mouth of the Hypanis or Boug, 


and not far from the mouth of the Borysthenes or Dnieper. 


It was the chief of the 


Milesian settlements on this coast, and went under various names, as Olbia, Olbiopolis, 
and Miletopolis—its site is supposed to be identical with that of the modern Kudak, 


hear Oczakow. 
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laws of nature. The choice, however, 
which Abauchas has made he is at no 
loss to —: * Children,” replied he, 
“T could get again well enough; and 
after all ’twould be doubtful how 
they’d turn out: now Gyndanes I 
know, and if I lost him I should not 
meet such another friend in my life.” 


Note. 

The sacrifice made by Abauchas to the 
cause of friendship is opposed to modern 
ideas of duty and even of decency; the his- 
tory and literature of the ancient world are 
however fertile in instances where conju- 
gal and filial claims are deliberately post- 
poned to those of parents and cognate re- 
lations. The most striking of these, and 
the first in point of time, is found in 
Herodotus, iii. 119. Among the privi- 
leges granted by Darius to his fellow-con- 
spirators who had placed him on the throne 
of Persia, it was stipulated that they 
should always have free access to his per- 
son except when he retired to the seclu- 
sion of hisharem. At one of these sacred 
moments, Intaphernes ventured to break 
in on the royal privacy, and, in punish- 
ment of his presumption, was himself with 
all the males of his family put in bonds to 
await a painful death. The tears and 
entreaties of the offender’s wife touched 
the heart of the monarch, and he offered 
to release any one of the prisoners she 
might select. She made choice of her 
brother, and Darius expressed a very natu- 
ral surprise that she had not preferred her 
husband or one of her children. ‘‘ Sire,’’ 
replied the dame, “ another husband, if 
Providence so wills, may fall to my lot, 
and so also other children though I lose 
those I now have, but, my father and 
mother being dead, another brother in no 
way can | get.” The King, we are told, 
was pleased with this sophistry, and by 
way of testifying his approval, in addition 
to her brother, released her eldest son: 
the rest were all put to death. 

In the Antigone of Sophocles, the Poet 
hes put into the mouth of his heroine ar- 
guments manifestly borrowed from the 
wife of Intaphernes (Ant. 896-905). The 
case of the virgin however is distinguished 
from that of the matron, in this, that the 
sacrifice by the former of husband and 
children is necessarily merely hypotheti- 
cal, while in that of the latter it is real. 

Similar instances to these may be found 
scattered through the early ballads and 
traditions of most nations. 

In modern times, however, this strange 
notion of the superiority of parental and 
cognate claims has, we conceive, given 
way to the influence of Christianity, which, 
while it sanctions the former, assigns a 
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higher place to the matrimonial tie and 
those which flow out of it. In evidence 
of this, we may remark that all the in- 
stances we have met with are either derived 
from the Heathen world, or from a state 
of society in which Christianity had barely 
a nominal influence. 

We may also note in passing, that the 
sentiments of the Grecian maiden and 
Persian wife would have found little favour 
with the ill-starred daughter of Capulet. 
On hearing of Tybalt’s death and Romeo’s 
banishment, she breaks out into im- 
passioned exclamation :— 

Tybalt’s death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there: 
Or—if sour Woe delights in fellowship, 
And needly will be ranked with other griefs— 
Why followed not when she said 7ybalt’s dead, 
Thy father or thy mother—nay, or both, 
Which modern lamentation might have mov’d 
But with a rereward following Tybalt’s death, 
Romeo is banished : to speak that word 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
All siain, all dead—Romeo is banished. 
There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 
In that word’s death ; no word can that woe sound ! 


The sorrows and sufferings however of 
the lovers of Verona, and the splendid 
poetry in which they are embalmed, can- 
not disguise from us the fact that either of 
that headstrong couple would have proved 
but a blind guide in any point of ethical 
inquiry. The Friar may be looked on as 
playing the part of the Chorus in the Greek 
drama, and pointing out to the audience 
the moral they were intended to draw 
from the scenes transacted before them. 

For instance, the practical improvement 
of this play may be found in a line ad- 
dressed by the Friar to Romeo, who ina 
fit of passion has thrown himself upon the 
ground :— 

** Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable.” 


Again, on the meeting of the lovers, he 
attempts but in vain to moderate their 
ecstasies. 

These violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die : like fireand powder, 

Which, as they kiss, consume. 


And many other similar admonitions 
may be found in the course of the play. 

Thus, as in Othello, the baneful effects 
of jealousy are portrayed, and in Macbeth 
those of ill-regulated ambition, so the 
drama of Romeo and Juliet presents us 
with the natural results of uncontrolled 
indulgence in a feeling which, when kept 
under proper restriction, the severest mo- 
ralist will scarcely censure. It has been 
said by Dr. Johnson, and frequently re- 
peated, that though a system of social duty 
may be collected from Shakspere’s writings, 
yet he makes no distribution of good or 
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evil, and that he seems to write without 
any moral purpose. This censure, which 
with respect to any of his plays can only 
be admitted with great qualification, is cer- 
tainly not true of the three we have men- 
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tioned, in each of which we are led step by 
step from the birth of some passion to the 
misery and destruction in which the vic- 
tims of it ultimately envelope themselves 
and those around them. 





SAPPHO, A TRAGEDY: BY GRILLPURZER. 


Sappho ; a Tragedy, by Franz Grillpurzer. Translated by L.C,.C. 1855. 
(Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co.) 


GERMAN literature has of late as- 
sumed so prominent and popular a 
place in England that we welcome 
every attempt to familiarise us with its 
richer stores. Nor can it be said that 
the study of the German language has 
now become so universal as to pre- 
clude the necessity for translating into 
our own those works of real eminence 
which it contains; for not only are 
there still many who understand no 
German at all, but of those who do 
profess to read it, many are quite 
unable to appreciate with any degree 
of readiness the beauty of sentiment 
or of diction in what they work through 
rather than enjoy. Yet good transla- 
tions are not abundant, even of prose 
works, if imaginative and of a high 
order ; of poetical works they are yet 
more rare. Why? Because to con- 
stitute a good translator many quali- 
ties are required. ‘There must be in- 
dustry to obtain a complete mastery of 
the language ; there must be poetry in 
the mind of the translator as well asin 
that of the author, or the attempt to 
carry into another tongue the expres- 
sion of the finer shades of sentiment, 
or of the rapid transitions of passion, 
will be hopeless: and, again, there must 
not only be a poetical mind, but the 
pen must be accustomed to the me- 
chanical portion of the poet’s occupa- 
tion ; not merely must the line be faith- 
ful to the meaning, it must also convey 
a just notion of the harmony, or the ab- 
ruptness, or the stateliness of the ori- 
ginal. 

Such being (as we believe they are) 
the qualities essential to a good trans- 
lator, we think Grillpurzer has been 
singularly fortunate to have met with 
one for his “Sappho,” who has given 
this fine tragedy to the English world 
at once cman and beautifully. 

Of the merits of the tragedy itself, 


as a dramatic composition, there may 
be many opinions; of the beauty of 
much of its poetry there can be but one. 

Sappho’s own character as here 
delineated may be too full of passion, 
too violent in love, in anger, and 
despair, to accord with our ideas of 
womanly dignity and virtue. But we 
must think of her as the poet did, 
scarcely as a being of mere earthl 
mould, but one whose genius, while it 
raised her above the ordinary daugh- 
ters of earth, was yet allied to feelings 
too impetuous for common restrictions. 
For Sappho is woman as well as 
poetess. Her first introduction, when 
coming in triumph from Olympia, she 
is welcomed by her household and 
fellow-citizens with joyful pride, and 
returns their greetings with cordial 
affection, lets us at once into that which 
is essential to her happiness. She must 
be loved and caressed at home or the 
applauses of the multitude will fall 
coldly on her ear. This yearning for 
affection is the key which unlocks all 
the mysteries of her being. She sees 
Phaon—is attracted by his beauty— 
and pours upon him a prodigality of 
love quite in unison with the impe- 
tuosity of her own character, but 
totally at variance with the dreaminess 
of his, and immeasurably beyond any- 
thing he was calculated to inspire. So, 
however, in this world it has ever been. 

For still the source, not object, gives 
The daily food, whereon love lives. 

And equal to her love are her anger 
and despair on finding that her favou- 
rite slave Melitta, to whom she had 
been rather a mother than a mistress, 
has gained the place in Phaon’s heart 
which she, the gifted one, vainly de- 
sired. Her jealousy carries her to un- 
reasonable anger; but one of the most 
beautiful passages in the play occurs 
at the beginning of the Third Act, 
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when she tries to still the tumults in 
her mind, and to argue herself into a 
belief that all may yet be well. The 
passage beginning— 

Man’s love by woman’s must not measured be : 


though it tells nothing but “the old, 
old story,” is one of remarkable beaut 
and pathos, and admirably translated. 
So in the second long speech in the 
same act, when she has become con- 
vinced of the truth, and sees that 


—— for a slave’s sake Sappho is despised, 


is the conviction, that as genius was 
her peculiar attribute, so should its 
exercise constitute her happiness, 
finely expressed. 


Why came I from the heights ? 


My place was there on high amidst the clouds; 
Here is no room for me but in the grave! 

They who the gods elect their own to be 

May claim no kindred with the sons of earth. 
The human and the superhuman lot 

May ne’er be mingled in the self-same cup. 

Of the two worlds thou mayest choose thee one, 
But having chosen there is no recal! 


The remainder of the Act is less 
pleasing. Phaon’s burst of passion 
wants nobleness, while Sappho’s re- 
proaches, with her attempt to use the 
dagger against Melitta, engage our 
rang my for the defenceless rather 

an the injured one. 

The Fourth Act again opens with a 
fine, but perhaps somewhat tedious 
soliloquy of Sappho’s. It is relieved, 
indee he some spirited lines on the 
sin of ingratitude, but as applied to 
Phaon they are not appropriate; he 
would have given her gratitude, but 
she wished for Jove, and when she 
says,— 

All that I may and can do, all I am, 
I would have twined as wreaths around his head, 
One gentle word but asking as reward, 


she mistakes herself—had it not been 

for the agony of seeing Melitta be- 

loved and herself despised, the “one 
entle word” would soon have drawn 
rom her Coleridge’s exclamation,— 

O worse than all! O pang all pangs above, 

Is kindness counterfeiting absent love! 

But we will pass on to the Fifth Act, 
which, both as to poetry and incident, 
is far more deserving of attention. 

The picture drawn of Sappho’s 
aeey restores to her our sympathy, 
and Phaon’s fury and mockery forbid 
it him; yet the history he gives of his 
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fancied love for her and his real love 
for Melitta is truly and beautifully 
told; and looking upon Sappho on 
one side and Phaon and Melitta on 
the other, we say with him,— 


Love unto mortals, reverence to the gods! 
Give us thy portion and receive thine own ; 
Consider what thou dost and who thou art. 


Sappho should indeed have nought to 
do with Phaon! 

But we become weary of Phaon, and 
are glad to consign him to the tender 
mercies of the ancient Rhamnes, who 
in rather many lines tells him truths 
not of the most flattering order, and 
concludes with a fine burst of praise 
for Sappho and indignant prophecy to 
Phaon himself. The crowning beaut 
of the drama, however, is Sappho's 
address to the gods, and her parting 
blessing to Phaon and Melitta ere she 
casts herself from the rock. Mortal 
weaknesses now pass away, genius re- 
assumes her empire and assures her 
that— 


Only with the earth will Sappho wholly die! 


Be it so! even in these utilitarian 
days we envy not the mind over which 
the high names of old exercise no in- 
fluence—to whom “ the blue symple- 
gades” are but rocks to be avoided in 
navigation, or in whose ears the breezes 
from the shores of Lesbos waft no 
— sounds of Sappho’s “golden 
yre.” 

Our general admiration of this drama 
and of the translation before us we 
have already expressed. Some of the 
— are, perhaps, too long, yet 
their beauty and pathos usually re- 
deem this fault; the shorter and more 
conversational scenes are more de- 
ficient in power. The versification of 
the translation is usually so good, that 
like Coleridge’s Wallenstein it scarcely 
reads like a translation, yet there are 
some lines which might well be amended. 
There is one in the second scene of the 
First act to which we much object— 


Greece has not so adorned her as her words have 
done. 


Surely, so clever a translator might 
manage to convey the sense with suf- 
ficient exactness without so many re- 
dundant syllables. Towards the close 
of the same act too, the effect of one 
of those speeches in which Sappho’s 
love for Phaon gushes from her heart 
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like a spring leaping from its native 

source, is marred by the closing line 
And love 

Was a mere magic land as yet to me, 

An unknown, untried, magic, stranger-land ! 

Why not substitute for the last line, 

Unknown, untried, a magic stranger-land. 


The remainder of this First Act is 
admirable, closing with what is pro- 
bably the most difficult part of the 
play to the translator, namely one of 
the two only poems which are still 
known as Sappho’s own compositions. 
The metre is not easy to carry into 
English verse, and it requires more 
than once reading to bring it “ trip- 


pingly on the tongue,” but those who 
will be at the pains of accenting it 
rightly will not find their trouble thrown 


away. 
We cannot conclude without express- 
ing a hope that L. C. C. will — give 
us some of the more beautiful German 
—— Bowring’s Translations of 
chiller are felt by many competent 
judges to be unsatisfactory, and though 
Burns sometime since published a vo- 
lume of Translations done by various 
hands, some of which are very good, 
there is yet no doubt that translations 
equal to this of “ Sappho” of many of 
the best German poems would be a 
valuable accession to our literature. 





VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA. 


SINKING more and more into 
hopeless decrepitude, and proving by 
her frequent revolutions, not the power 
of renewing her vitality, but her in- 
creasing and incurable weakness and 
decay, Spain seems to be losing that 
last inspiration of a dying people, pride 
in the fecund, the brave, the strong, 
the majestic of the past. She is for- 
getting her great men and great deeds, 
and leaves to foreign pens the celebra- 
tion of the former and the record of 
the latter. Philip the Second, by a 
bigotry pertinacious, indomitable, sub- 
lime, if ever bigotry can be sublime, 
saved the Catholic Church, but ruined 
his country. As in the nineteenth cen- 
tury Spain shattered the stupendous 
empire of Napoleon, so in the sixteenth 
she arrested the victorious march of 
Protestantism. At what a price to 
herself, however, did Spain purchase 
the renown of snatching the totterin 
papacy from ruin? Except throug 
some tragical episodes, she has been 
severed from Europe’s grandest move- 
ments, and in the presence of Europe’s 

andest industrialisms she has, rotting, 

umbered with her sullen loneliness the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean waves. It 
would be absurd and false to deny the 
civilization which grew up by the side 
of or in the bosom of Catholicism; it 
would be equally absurd and false to 
deny that Spain when at the apogee of 
her vigour, and in the full sweep of her 
conquests, was the mightiest of Ca- 


tholic lands. But the Reformation, 
its religious aspects and bearings alto- 
gether apart, introduced new condi- 
tions of social, political, scientific, and 
commercial developement and success, 
which could not be spurned without 
deadliest peril, and which Spain alone 
had the daring and the madness scorn- 
fully to reject. What three hundred 
years ago was daring and madness is 
now simply idiotey and impotence. 
Spain by some of her most recent acts 
has proclaimed her determination to 
stand by a condemned, accursed, and 
exhausted theological cretinism. Abo- 
minations long buried she disentombs, 
and brandishes the bones as her wea- 
ons, and holds up the grave-clothes as 
er banner in the face of the world. 
Those of her children who like Balmez 
would flatter her may call this magna- 
nimity, chivalry, martyrdom if they 
choose. By far other names would 
the wise deplore, and the stern de- 
nounce it. As an anarchy and help- 
lessness in the very heart of the culture, 
the ideas, the enterprises common to 
all the nations of the West, Spain is 
destined to become the spoil of the 
_ foe that has the courage to attack 
er. 

Perhaps on no picture could the his- 
torian lavish amore valiant glow, and 
a more enchanting opulence of colour, 
than on what Spain, now a lazy, leprous, 
imbecile thing, was for fifty or sixty 
years after the discovery of America. 
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Her brow gleamed and her feet were 
shod with the splendour of romance, 
for the most prosaic occupations of her 
sons as they sailed over the waters 
were then the richest poetry. Her 
lowest born started into heroes more 
wonderful than the fictions of genius 
ever dreamt of, and the career of her 
obscurest mariner or soldier had some- 
thing of epic grandeur. The meanest 
adventurer ceased to be either vulgar 
or vile from the atmosphere of mag- 
nificent marvel which surrounded-him. 
Yet only a few of a Titanic race can 
mankind honour among its everlast- 
ing worthies. The most of them repel 
us by their brutal lust, their grasping 
avarice, or by the sickening stench of 
blood upon their garments. In signal 
contrast to such, the purer renown of 
him should be fervently cherished who 
added the vast expanse of the Pacific 
to the conquests already gained by his 
countrymen. ‘The late attempts to 
make the two enormous oceans one by 
vanquishing the impediments which the 
Isthmus of Darien opposes, give fresh 
interest to the achievements of Balboa. 
M. Ferdinand Denis, who has done so 
much to render the French familiar 
with Spain and Portugal’s departed 
glories, will furnish us with the chief 
materials of the account we are about 
to present, in which the eminent quali- 
ties of a man and the astonishing cir- 
cumstances of his life in an age of the 
wild, the colossal, the prodigious, dis- 
pense with the necessity of embellish- 
ment. 

Vasco Nuhez de Balboa was born 
in 1475 at Xeres de los Caballeros. 
His family was noble but poor, and he 
had to create a destiny for himself with 
his own quick brain and his own stal- 
wart arm. But that was not difficult 
when new continents and new seas 
were everywhere summoning the bold 
to conquer them. Balboa was at first 
in the service of Don Pedro Puerto- 
Carrero, Lord of Moguer. He then 
joined the expedition to the sea of the 
Antilles, which, partly for mercantile 
objects and partly for purposes of dis- 
covery, Rodrigo de Bastidas fitted out 
and commanded. The explorations of 
Bastidas had considerable and interest- 
ing geographical results, though that 
jealousy which seems ineradicable in 
the Spanish character, and which dis- 
tinguished especially the Spanish navi- 


tors of the period, hampered and at 
ast ruined the enterprise. Balboa 
settled down for a time as a planter at 
Salvatierra in the island of St. Do- 
mingo. His dissolute youth had not 
prepared him for such regular occupa- 
tions as those in which he was now 
engaged: his ambitious audacities still 
more unfitted him for them ; his affairs 
did not prosper. The Spanish colonists 
of St. Domingo were in general loaded 
with debt, and the governor had passed 
a law forbidding any individual who 
was pursued by his creditors from being 
taken on board a vessel which was 
leaving the island. A tempting oppor- 
tunity occurred for Balboa to bid fare- 
well to his plantation and to his cre- 
ditors too. Fernandez Enciso was about 
to set sail for the Gulf of Darien in 
1510, to complete some part of that 
mighty work which Columbus, in dying 
a few years before, had bequeathed as 
a heritage toSpain. The roving spirit 
of Balboa was stirred, and his necessi- 
ties were awkward and pressing. Con- 
cealed in a cask, he procured himself 
to be conveyed into some hidden corner 
of Enciso’s ship. Immense was the in- 
dignation of the latter when he learned 
the singular stratagem which Balboa 
had employed; but seeing that the 
unwelcome intruder had the mien of 
a gentleman, and that he seemed gifted 
with rare intelligence, force, adroit- 
ness, and activity, he pardoned him. 
The superiority of Balboa was soon 
conspicuous; his sagacity was as ad- 
mirable as his resolution. When the 
voyage was ended, and when trying 
labours came, the legal recognition of 
Enciso as chief availed him little. He 
was constrained to surrender the com- 
mand to Balboa, and to leave the co- 
lony. Here was clearly a usurpation ; 
but our adventurer by his courage and 
wisdom soon made men forget the 
path by which he had arrived at power. 
He induced the Spaniards to transport 
the establishment which they had al- 
ready formed to that part of the Gulf 
where the river Darien or Atrato flows 
into the ocean, and where is at pre- 
sent situated Santa Maria de la An- 
tigua. Balboa accomplished as much 
by his high political talent and his hu- 
manity as by his vigour and valour. 
The chroniclers are unanimous in 
praising him for the qualities which 
nearly every Spanish leader of those 
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days possessed, as well as for such as 
almost every Spanish leader was des- 
titute of. It is recorded that in a few 
years he subdued about twenty nations, 
all of them either formidable as as- 
sailants or fiercely obstinate in resist- 
ing. This was done with a handful of 
Spaniards, who but for the grand in- 
spiration which they received from 
their chief would speedily have been 
annihilated. It has been said that 
Balboa was worthy of a place beside 
Cortez and Pizarro; yet as the pre- 
decessor of these it might be more truly 
stated that he was a creator while they 
were only imitators. Whatever others 
might do, he it really was who laid the 
foundations of the Spanish empire in 
America. But, as America received 
its name not from Columbus but from 
an inferior man, so by a similar ca- 
_— in human destiny Cortez and 

izarro are familiar to the lips of all, 
while the name of Balboa, that far 
mightier one, is comparatively un- 
known. 

Humane as Balboa undoubtedly was 
when compared to a Cortez or a 
Pizarro, he had yet to contend with 
foes who would often have mistaken 
commiseration for cowardice. He 
had to strike terror into their hearts 
before he could effectually show that 
he was disposed to pity and to pardon. 
The implacable tribes resorted to am- 
buseades, from which they shot poi- 
soned arrows. Balboa terribly reta- 
liated by introducing bloodhounds 
from Haiti, where they had spread 
carnage, devastation, and dismay. 
The favourite bloodhound of Balboa, 
Leoncillo, the famousson of the famous 
Bezerillo, frightened the Indians 
more than twenty of the bravest men. 
He regularly received the pay of a 
good soldier; and it is aflirmed, per- 
haps with some extravagance, that 
thirty Leoncillos would have sufficed 
to depopulate the whole Isthmus of 
Darien. A word from his master 
calmed Leoncillo in his hottest, most 
headlong fury ; and, perhaps as much 
to exhibit his power as from motives 
of mercy, Balboa was fond of uttering 
that word before the end of the 
combat. In spite of the bloodhounds 
and of many a cruel act perpetrated 
by those he commanded, most of whom 
differed but little from bloodhounds, 
the conquistador gained the affections 
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of the Indians. Each Spaniard who 
had gone forth to this new world was 
not merely an armed warrior but an 
armed inquisitor. Rejoicing to exter- 
minate and to enslave, he yet dreamed 
of converting. Loathing the Spaniard 
as slayer and spoiler, the Indians pro- 
bably loathed him as the proselyte- 
maker more. What, therefore, must 
have been the noble qualities of him 
who could enthrone himself in the love 
of rude bosoms, where everything pro- 
voked to boundless rage and hatred? 
Numerous expeditions had set forth 
from Antigua in search of those golden 
regions regarding which a vague tra- 
dition had reached the ears of the 
Spaniards. The natives stimulated 
curiosity without satisfying it. Much 
which reached themselves as fable 
they delighted in making still more 
fabulous. Perhaps they thought that, 
by sending the Spaniards to hunt in a 
thousand directions for gold, they 
would be less exposed to their reck- 
less ferocities. Among many reports 
was one, the excitement of which was 
irresistible: a massive image of the 
god Dobaiba was spoken of, fashioned 
of the precious metal whose glitter so 
fascinated the Spanish imagination. 
Strict Catholics as they were, fanatical 
almost to fiendishness, it is doubtful 
whether the Spaniards would not have 
been willing to bow down in worship 
to Dobaiba if they had received as a 
reward the enormous figure, the dream 
of which so filled and entranced them. 
They plunged into forests, they tra- 
versed swamps, they faced more perils 
and vanquished more obstacles than 
ever they had done on the battle field, 


“but the god Dobaiba they found not. 


They found only wherever they went 
the myth growing still more gigantic 
and deceiving. Yet, though they ob- 
tained little for themselves of what 
they sought, they obtained much for 
mankind by their geographical disco- 
veries. These were better than gold. 
It was not either as a goldseeker or 
as a goldfinder that Balboa headed or 
took part in those bold wanderings 
over mountain, over rock, through 
wood, through morass, and through 
river. To found abiding colonies, to 
govern them well, to add to human 
knowledge, to extend civilization, to 
augment the dominion of Spain, to 
flash on this new world the glace of 
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Europe’s chivalries, the benefits of 
Europe’s manners, ideas, and institu- 
tions, to be a conquistador not in the 
vulgarest but in the most blessed and 
beautiful sense, these, and not visions 
of Peruvian treasures, as yet but dimly 
revealed by the vague words of rovers 
through the wilderness, these were the 
habitual impulses of Balboa’s career. 
Yet he would have been unable to in- 
fluence and rule those around him if 
he had had no prompt and living sym- 

athy with their schemes and feelings. 

hey might clutch at gold for gold’s 
sake; but to him in that season of mi- 
raculous enterprise it was the symbol 
of empire, and the most gorgeous ray 
in a crowding apocalypse of romance. 
To him it could not be the base thing 
which it was to his followers, but if he 
had tried to view it like a sage he 
would have been a pedant and all un- 
worthy to be achieftain. As the most 
perfect type of the conquistador, not as 
the most perfect type of the great man, 
does he claim our admiration. In his 
character as the conquistador, with the 
better attributes thereof, but also as 
one having sway over beings to whom 


gold was an insatiate hunger, Balboa, 
accompanied by his lieutenant Colme- 
nares, on one occasion received hospi- 
tality from the Indian prince Comogre, 
one of the most notable in those coun- 
tries. The — were spread, and 


the guests, including the troops which 
Balboa had with him, were welcomed 
under the vast penthouse which served 
Comogre for a palace. The Indian was 
proud of alliance with warriors so re- 
doubtable: their friendship made him 
great among his own people, great 
among rival princes. Partly from po- 
licy, partly from gratitude, partly from 
ostentation, he loaded the Spaniards 
with presents, and scattered gold with 
a lavish hand amongst them. The more 
freely he gave, however, the more was 
their — roused. They quarrelled 
with each other: they broke forth into 
murmurs against their munificent host, 
protesting that he had not been fair in 
the distribution. Suddenly Comogre 
put his hands on the scales with which 
they were weighing the gold, and said: 
“Cease your reproaches, cease your 
janglings; this is a trifle for which 
you are contending. If it is the desire 
of gold which brings you into this 
land you shall have your fill of gold. 
3 


But you must be more numerous than 
you are now. A thousand of you, 
however, would suffice to subdue some 
neighbouring countries, where reign 
powerful chiefs, where men drink out 
of golden vessels, and sail in barks al- 
most similar to yours. I shall serve 
as your guide. Six times you must 
see the sun rise if you would contem- 
plate the sea that bathes our shores in 
that direction ;” and he pointed to the 
south. Need we ask if the words fell 
on other than greedy and credulous 
ears? 

Rich with gifts, but richer still with 


the stupendous phantasies which the’ 


utterances of Comogre had engen- 
dered, Balboa returned to the rising 
settlement of which he was the go- 
vernor. Could his brain or his hand 
now rest? What were ail his past 
deeds, however memorable, to be re- 
garded, but as heralds of some new 
undertaking, which would be the im- 
mortal amazement of mankind! After 
a few months he despatched to Saint 
Domingo the regidor Valdivia to con- 
vey to the admiral the king’s fifth of 
the gold already amassed, and to 
request a thousand additional troops 
that he might pursue his path of con- 
quest in fashion commensurate to his 
own heroic resolves and to Spanish 
glory. The gold did not reach the hand 
of Ferdinand: the vessel perished in 
the waters, and with her went down 
to the deep the magnificent news of 
golden lands to the south of the Isth- 
mus. Waiting in vain for reinforce- 
ments, Balboa at last determined to 
proceed without them. After crush- 
ing a revolt of the Indians, and win- 
ning by his intrepidity therein still 
more the devotedness of his followers, 
he departed to cleave his bold way 
through the illimitable forest, at the 
head of a hundred and eighty-six 
Spaniards and a thousand natives. 
One of the Spaniards had formerly 
been a swineherd. He does not seem to 
have gained much of the notice either 
of Balboa or of his brave lieutenant. 
Perhaps, on account of his former oc- 
cupation, he was even despised by his 
companions, though his energy had 
always made him remarkable. But 
fortune had much in store for him. 
He was to leave a broad and bloody 
trace in history. His name was Francis 
Pizarro. 
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It was the port of Careta, to which 
a brigantine and ten Indian canoes 
had been brought, that Balboa made 
the starting’ point of his expedition. 
Thursday, lst September, 1513, saw the 
explorers pen forth. From one of 
the caciques called Ponca he received 
guides for his journey over the Sierras, 
likewise men to carry baggage. Ponca 
and Balboa exchanged presents, Ponca 
being immensely delighted with some 
glass beads and other trifles which he 
received. Some of the caciques did 
not show the same pacific temper. 
The Indians of the district Quarequa, 
led by their chief Torecha, opposed 
themselves in vast numbers, and with 
determined ferocity, to the march of 
the Spaniards. In an engagement, 
however, into which they rushed with 
their savage cries and savage impetu- 
osity, the crossbows, the muskets, and 
the bloodhounds were not long in 
doing their work. Six hundred of the 
Indians were killed, and the Spaniards, 
having smoothed away that obstacle, 
as Quintana, the biographer of Balboa, 
oddly enough expresses it, seized the 
town belonging to the defeated, where 
they obtained just so much spoil as to 
sharpen their appetite. The terror of 
Balboa’s name, as well as his reputa- 
tion for equity, diffused in that region 
such a submissive spirit, that the con- 
quistador ventured to leave his sick 
there : he likewise dismissed the guides 
given him by Ponca, taking fresh ones 
for his further progress. 

Quintana’s work was translated into 
English about twenty years ago. It 
attracted no attention, we believe. It 
is confusedly written, with that ten- 
dency to mingle small things with 
great, and trifling legal debates with 
narrative, which seems to characterise 
Spanish historians more than any 
other. We give an extract from it at 
the point we have now arrived at :— 

The tongue of land which divides the 
two Americas is not at its utmost width 
above eighteen leagues, and in some parts 
becomes narrowed to little more than 
seven. And, although from the port of 
Careta to the point towards which the 
course of the Spaniards was directed was 
only six days’ journey, yet they consumed 
upon it twenty; nor is this extraordinary. 
The great Cordillera of Sierras, which from 
north to south crosses the newcontinent— 
a bulwark against the impetuous assaults 
of the Pacific Ocean—crosses also the 
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Isthmus of Darien, or, as may be more 
properly said, composes it wholly, from 
the wrecks of the rocky summits which 
have been detached from the adjacent 
lands; and the discoverers therefore were 
obliged to open their way throvgh difficul- 
ties and dangers which men o/ iron alone 
could have fronted and overcome. Some- 
times they had to penetrate through thick 
entangled woods, sometimes to cross 
lakes where men and burdens perished 
miserably: then a rugged hill presented 
itself before them, and then perhaps a 
deep and yawning precipice to descend, 
while at every step they were opposed by 
deep and rapid rivers, passable’ only by 
means of frail barks or slight and trem- 
bling bridges: from time to time they 
had to make their way through opposing 
Indians, who though always conquered 
were always to be dreaded; and above all 
came the failure of provisions, which 
formed an aggregate with toil, anxiety, 
and danger, such as was sufficient to break 
down bodily strength and depress the 
mind. 

The grandest geographical discovery 
next to that of America itself was to 
be the reward of so many perils, la- 
bours, and sufferings. e guides 
pointed to a summit from which the 
waves of earth’s hugest ocean could be 
seen. Sublime and solemn moment! 
Balboa wished to be the first to gaze 
on a spectacle so stupendous. Leav- 
ing his companions below, he ascended 
the mountain alone. When he reached 
the top, the glory of that billowy ex- 
panse burst on his sight. Speechless 
with overwhelming emotion, he fell on 
his knees—he raised, in gratitude and 
wonder, his hands to heaven. The 
eloquence of this silent prayer told the 
Spaniards of that haealioan marvel on 
which their ehief was gazing with the 
pride of a discoverer, the piety of a 
Catholic, the rapture of a poet, the 
imagination of a patriot, and the tears 
of aman. His companions ascending 
with eager steps, he embraced them, 
they embraced each other, and Balboa 
again knelt in thanksgiving to God. 

is countrymen likewise prostrated 
themselves in breathless adoration. 
The moment he and they rose from 
the ground, words came in a tumult 
to his lips, and thus he spoke :—“ You 
behold before you, friends, the object 
of all our desires, and the reward of 
all our labours. Before you roll the 
waves of the sea which has been an- 
nounced to you, = which no doubt 
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incloses the immense riches we have 
heard of. You are the first who have 
reached these shores and these waves; 
yours are their treasures, yours alone 
the glory of reducing these immense 
and unknown regions to the dominion 
of our king, and.to the light of the 
true religion. Follow me, then, faith- 
ful as hitherto, and I promise you that 
the world shall not hold your equals 
in wealth and glory.” ith a unani- 
mous cry of enthusiasm, the Castilians 
promised to follow wherever he should 

o. Cutting down a tree, they rudely 

ashioned it into a cross, on a heap of 
stones which they had hastily gathered 
together. On the trunks of other 
trees near, they engraved the names 
of the monarchs of Castile. This is 
said to be the only monument which 
was ever raised to tell men that a new 
ocean had been given to them. From 
that mountain peak, thenceforth for 
ever famous, the Spaniards descended 
with acclamations into the plain. Ac- 
cording to the best accounts, it was on 
the 25th September, 1513, at ten 
o'clock in the morning, that Balboa 
first saw the Pacific. 

The Spaniards had yet to reach the 
shores of this great sea; and an Indian 
chief called Chiapes tried by defend- 
ing a pass to hinder them from ap- 
proaching any nearer to the coast, but 
a few musket-shots and the fierce 
howlings of the war-dogs soon dispersed 
the savages. Chiapes was glad to 
abandon an ineffectual opposition, and 
to enter into friendly relations with 
the Spaniards. He was as much 
charmed and diverted as a child with 
a few beads and toys which they gave 
him. Partaking for a few days of the 
hospitality offered by Chiapes, Balboa 
sent Francis Pizarro, Juan De Ezcaraz, 
and Alonzo Martin to reconnoitre the 
surrounding districts, and to discover 
the shortest road to the sea. It was 
the last of the three who arrived the 
first at the coast. Throwing himself 
into a canoe which chanced to be 
there, and pushing off a little from the 
beach, he could boast that he was the 
first Spaniard who had ever floated on 
the Pacific Ocean. On the 29th Sep- 
tember, toward the evening, Balboa, 
followed by twenty-six of his compa- 
nions, in a manner the most solemn 
and impressive, took possession of this 
boundless realm of waters which came 
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dashing to his feet. Covered in com- 

lete armour, bearing his naked sword 
in the one hand, and in the other a 
banner on which was painted an image 
of the Virgin with the arms of Castile 
below, he marched majestically in the 
surges which had travelled from Asia 
across half the globe to salute him; 
then waving the banner in triumph, 
and giving his sword one broad sweep, 
he cried in a loud voice,—“ Long live 
the high and mighty sovereigns of 
Castile. Thus in their name do I take 
possession of these seas and regions; 
and if any other prince, either Christian 
or Infidel, pretends any right to them, 
I am ready and resolved to oppose 
him, and to assert the just claims of 
my sovereigns.” This ceremony took 
place on the day of St. Michael the 
warrior archangel, in whose honour 
the gulf which had been the scene of 
such memorable doings became known 
under the name of San Miguel. The 
notary of the expedition drew up on 
the spot a formal statement of the act 
by which these shores and these seas 
were from that time forth to belong to 
Leon and Castile, and by which every 
other European power was to be ex- 
cluded, as far as legal words could 
exclude them, from any share in the 
conquest. As if to make the Pacific 
Ocean more completely their own, the 
Spaniards all stooped down and tasted 
its waters. Like good Catholics also 
they converted many trees into crosses, 
and on others they cut the sign of the 
cross. They repeated, in short, those 
simple forms of consecration by which 
they had transmuted into holy ground 
for themselves and for all men the 
victorious height from which Balboa 
had descried the bosom of a rival to 
the Atlantic main. 

Balboa had discovered an ocean, and 
he had taken possession of it for the 
crown of Spain. To render the dis- 
covery more valuable, he continued 
his indefatigable explorings. He had 
three obstacles to overcome: the im- 
passable character of the country ; its 
unhealthiness, disabling sometimes the 
most devoted in his small band of fol- 
lowers; and the hostility of the In- 
dians. How he mastered all these it 
would profit little to narrate in detail. 
After an absence of four months and a 
half he once more entered in triumph 
the head quarters of the colony which 
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he had done so much to consolidate. 
He was hailed as the Conqueror of 
the Mountains, the Pacificator of the 
Isthmus, and the Discoverer of the 
Austral Sea. He brought with him 
eight hundred Indians of service, forty 
thousand ounces of gold, a hundred 
and sixty ounces of pearls, and, better 
still, an acquaintance with the regions 
he had traversed, and the character 
and habits of the tribes he had en- 
countered, such as was of infinite value 
to all future Spanish leaders. 

It would have been well for the 
Spanish name if Balboa had been al- 
lowed to finish the work he had so 
nobly begun. Spain would not then 
have been execrated throughout all 
time, in the old world and the new, 
for cruelty, faithlessness, fraud, avarice, 
and for every hideous vice in its most 
giant proportions; and the horrible 
deeds of Mexico and Peru would not 
have been an everlasting infamy. But 
Balboa had his enemies at the court of 
Castile, the bitterest being that com- 
monplace and insignificant mortal, 


Enciso, whom by the general wish and 
the emphatic approval of the colonists 


he had displaced. It is true he had 
also his friends at the court, who stood 
up bravely against calumny and false- 
hood. But their ardent advocacy 
could not prevail on the Catholic king 
to continue Balboa in the high office 
to which he had ascended by his own 
genius and valour, and which he owed 
so little to royal favour. He was in- 
deed named Adelantado, or Captain of 
the South Sea, a title carrying with it 
very uncertain duties and privileges. 
But a new governor was appointed : 
the most striking contrast to Balboa 
inevery respect. This was Don Pedra- 
rias Davila, a man crafty, envious, 
mean, cowardly, and unscrupulous, 
Ferdinand fitted out an armada to 
accompany him at an expense of more 
than fifty-four thousand ducats. Two 
thousand adventurers, chiefly youths 
of good family, joined the expedition, 
eager for the gold and the pearls re- 
garding which such exaggerated re- 
ports had been circulated. Pedrarias, 
on anchoring before Darien, on the 
29th of June, 1514, immediately de- 
spatched a messenger to Balboa to 
inform him of his arrival. The mes- 
senger was astonished to find the con- 
quistador, not gorgeously arrayed, sur- 
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rounded by pomp and splendour, and 
with hosts of armed men guarding him, 
and multitudes of slaves bowing in 
homage and in fear before him, but 
attired in a cotton shirt over one of 
linen, a pair of coarse drawers, and 
with coarse hempen sandals on his 
feet; he was employed in directin 

and assisting some Indians to put fres 

thatch on his house. He received the 
message of Pedrarias with courtesy 
and dignity, and declared his readiness 
to pay him due honour and service, 
The old colonists, the old companions 
of Balboa, did not look on the new 
comers with any favourable eye. They 
would have been glad to repel theni 
from shores which they had made their 
own by years of toil, endurance, and 
combat. Balboa, however, gave no 
countenance to this disloyalty. So- 
lemnly advancing at the head of his 
pone: and joining with them in the 

e Deum, he welcomed Pedrarias to 
his future government. Tragical 
enough must the feelings of this 
Sampson of the Indies have been 
when impelled by his sense of obedi- 
ence to the majesty of Spain to bow to 
this decorated pigmy ! 

Pedrarias had no sooner entered on 
the control of affairs than he con- 
trived to be immensely unpopular. 
He thought only of gorging is own 
rapacity and that of his satellites. The 
old colonists were discontented, the 
new colonists were disappointed, the 
Indian bosom burned with revenge 
for gathering wrongs and oppressions : 
the personal followers of Balboa could 
not repress their hatred, contempt, 
and disgust, when they saw him who 
had the noblest virtues of a king sup- 
planted by one who had not the most 
ordinary qualities of the most subal- 
tern magistrate. Though Balboa gave 
Pedrarias his energetic co-operation, 
yet the governor had determined, from 
the moment he landed, on Balboa’s 
ruin. To have attempted this at first 
by force would have been perilous, so 
real and so preponderant was the con- 
quistador’s influence. Pedrarias there- 
fore tried to ensnare Balboa by all the 
small trickeries that his malignant 
cunning could invent. While for a 
time a sort of approval was given to 
his public acts as the predecessor of 
Pedrarias, he was yet condemned to 
satisfy the claims of any private indi- 
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viduals who could get up a pretence 
of injury, by which his fortune, amount- 
ing to more than ten thousand ounces 
of gold, was “—_ devoured. This 
put him more completely at the mercy 
of his foe, who suddenly found that the 
revealer to the European world of the 
Pacific Ocean was a great criminal, 
who ought to be sent without delay in 
chains to Castile. From an act so mad 
and monstrous Pedrarias was dis- 
suaded by Quevedo, the first Spanish 
bishop of Darien, who showed him that 
the appearance of Balboa at the court 
of Spain would inevitably awaken the 
deepest interest and sympathy on be- 
half of one who had achieved so much 
for the growth of the Spanish empire. 
Through the energetic intercession of 
Quevedo, whose motives however were 
somewhat of a selfish kind, a recon- 
ciliation was accomplished, and, as a 
pledge that he meant the peace to be 
durable, Pedrarias agreed to give 
Balboa the hand of his eldest daughter, 
who however was unfortunately in 
Castile, otherwise perhaps the hollow 
truce might have been converted into 
a firm alliance. Pedrarias now made 
a show of employing Balboa in various 
exploring and colonizing expeditions, 
but he always tried to ensure failure 
by making the means as inadequate as 
possible. At last, however, after con- 
quering countless obstacles, Balboa 
obtained the command of four ships 
and three hundred men. Radiant with 
hope, with valour, with enterprise, and 
with grand imaginings, he was sailing 
exultingly on that sea which he might 
consider as his own domain. Bound- 
less as that sea were his projects, rich 
as its pearls, beneficent as the fruits 
falling on its innumerable islands. He 
was about to do for Peru with love 
and wisdom what Pizarro and his 
legions of devils did badly and bar- 
barously twenty years later. Brilliant 
are thy dreams, O Balboa, but who is 
this that comes to awake thee from 
them? Pedrarias summoned Balboa 


from his ships to the port of Acla, as 
he wished, he said, to confer with him 
on matters of importance and to furnish 
him with fuller instructions. Balboa, 
unsuspecting, set out at once, disre- 
garding all the warnings he received 
by the way. He had not proceeded 
far when he was arrested by armed 
men sent by the cruel, jealous, envious, 
narrowhearted old governor. With a 
heavy chain of iron round his neck he 
was conducted to prison, when after 
some mockeries of justice he was con- 
demned to die as a rebel and a traitor. 
His appeal to the Emperor and the 
Council of the Indies was refused. All 
the while, nevertheless, Pedrarias af- 
fected to treat Balboa as his son-in- 
law, and to be overwhelmed with 
sorrow for the stern measures he was 
compelled to adopt. Yet no one, how- 
ever prejudiced against Balboa, was 
the dupe of this hypocrisy. When the 
prisoner was led forth the crier de- 
nounced him as a usurper of the lands 
of the crown. Raising his eyes to 
heaven Balboa protested that he had 
never cherished a thought which did 
not favour the Emperor’s glory and the 
empire’s aggrandizement. The multi- 
tude, after having seen with horror 
and compassion the head of the con- 
quistador struck off, beheld it igno- 
miniously stuck on a pole. The body 
remained exposed for twelve hours on 
the place of execution. Pedrarias wit- 
nessed the bloody scene from behind 
some canes which formed a palisade to 
his house. With Balboa were executed 
Luis Botello, Andres De Valderra- 
bano, Herman Munoz, and Fernando 
Arguelles, who had remained faithful 
to him through all his fortunes. 

Thus was perpetrated in 1517 a 
foul, deliberate, and most unjustifiable 
murder. While denouncing it as an 
individual’s guilt we must execrate it 
as a nation’s sin, for it was in harmony 
with the Spanish character, and it was 
never avenged. 

Francis HarweEt. 
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MEDIEVAL LONDON. 


IN my former article on this sub- 
ject,* when describing the circum- 
ference of the City Wall, I omitted to 
mention the existence of a large piece 
immediately behind Bull and Mouth 
Street, Aldersgate. The houses on 
the north side of that street abut upon 
this portion of the wall, which has its 
northern face in a great measure ex- 
posed to the churchyard of St. Botolph, 
which occupies a large portion of the 
space behind the houses alluded to. 
When the present French church was 
constructed, at the corner of this street, 
about the year 1840, portions of the 
wall were exposed and destroyed. 

The. City Gates were among the 
most interesting relics of London of 
the middle ages that have passed away 
during the last century. ‘They were 
seven in number, viz. Aldgate, Alders- 

ate, Newgate, Ludgate, Cripplegate, 
oorgate, Bishopsgate. Of these, 
Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Moorgate, and 
Cripplegate escaped the ravages of the 
fire of 1666. Aldgate is generally 
considered to have been one of the ori- 
ginal gates of the city of the Roman 
period, and its name conveys a tradi- 
tion of its age. It would seem that 
Newgate was built in contradistinction 
to this; but on this subject we may 
avoid speculation, as it leads to no- 
thing but an opinion. Aldgate stood 
a few feet east of the spot where Duke 
Street and Jewry Street run into the 
highway which is named from the 
gate. It was not an ancient structure, 
for it had been rebuilt in 1609, and 
some Roman coins were found in 
digging the foundation, the designs of 
which were sculptured by direction of 
the architect on the side of the portal. 
It may be described as having two 
square towers, with posterns flanking 
the main gateway. ‘The more ancient 
gate was double, and was protected by 
two portcullises, one of which remained 
in the time of John Stowe. It was for- 
merly appropriated as the residence of 
one of the Lord Mayor's carvers, but 
latterly used as a charity school. 

Bishopsgate is next in order, butis not 
supposed to have had so great a claim 
toantiquity as others, though at the same 


* April, p.359. Since that article was printed a series of engravings of the principal 
remaining portions of the City Wall has been published in ‘ The Builder,”’ 


time it was one of those alluded to by 
the early chronicler of London, Fitz- 
stephen, who lived in the reign of 
Henry II. Its name seems to show 
that it was constructed by a bishop, or 
in memory of a bishop, but there is no 
authentic record at what time, or by 
whom. It may be observed that, in 
the old gate which was rebuilt by the 
IIanse merchants in 1479, was the 
statue of a bishop in pontificals, and a 
fragment was discovered in 1826, con- 
sisting of the lower part of a bishop’s 
figure, during the alterations by which 
Liverpool Street was made. ‘This old 
gate remained, although in a ruinous 
condition, until the year 1731, when 
it was taken down and rebuilt. Its 
character was therefore quite modern, 
more so than any other of the m4 
gates. It was merely an arch wit 
posterns, of rusticated stone work, 
with no apartments over it, but sur- 
mounted by the City arms. Theancient 
gate had rooms appropriated to 
another of the Lord Mayor’s Carvers, 
who. had an allowance of 20/. per 
annum in lieu thereof, when it was 
taken down. 

We now come to Moorgate, so 
called from its proximity to the great 
moor or fen north of the City. This 
was one of the most recent of City 
gates, and was originally constructed 
by Thomas Falconer, Lord Mayor, in 
1415, as Stowe says, “for the ease of 
the citizens that way to pass upon 
causeys into the field for their recrea- 
tion.” Ihave before stated it escaped 
the great fire, but was rebuilt in 1672, 
and in this design it represented a 
somewhat handsome dwelling of two 
stories, adorned with pilasters of the 
Corinthian order, and a semicircular 
pediment above, containing the Cit 
arms, surmounting a lofty arch wit. 
two posterns. It was allotted as a 
dwelling for the third of the Lord 
Mayor’s Carvers. 

ee is next in order, and 
probably contained, at the time of 
its demolition, more of antiquity than 
any other of the gates. The period of 
its first construction is uncertain, but 
it bears part in the legendary story of 
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Saint Edmund, whose body is said to 
have passed through it and conferred 
the blessing of cure upon the cripples, 
so that the “lame went upright, prais- 
ing God.” 

This gate was rebuilt in 1244 by 
the brewers of London, and again in 
1491 from the bequest of Edmund 
Shaw, goldsmith; and it is clear from 
the design that this same structure re- 
mained, with some alterations made at 
a repair in 1663, down to the time of 
the general demolition of the city 

ates in 1760. It had its arch flanked 
two tall octangular towers, em- 
battled, and one postern opening on 
its east side. The apartments within 
it were used by the City water-bailiff, 
but in earlier times the gate was used 
as a prison for debtors and common 
trespassers. It may be here observed, 
as two more of the city gates were used 
as prisons, that it seems to have been 
a custom of some antiquity to appro- 
priate gates to such a purpose, so that 
“ gate-house” was a term synonymous 
with prison. 

Aldersgate was perhaps one of the 
original Roman gates, as it was cer- 
tainly on one of the main roads. The 
original gate had buildings added to 
it containing several rooms, and in the 
additions on the east side was a deep 
well curbed with stone, which rose up 
as high as two stories from the ground. 
John Day, the celebrated printer, once 
lived here, and it appears from Stowe 
that he built considerably upon the 
city wall, from the gate towards the 
church of St. Anne, this fact illustrates 
the way in which this ancient defence 
became hidden and encumbered by 
dwellings. The old gate being ruinous 
was pulled down in 1616, and that 
which succeeded it resembled Aldgate, 
erected at or near the same period; 
only, one of the flanking towers is 
represented as rising a story higher 
than the other, but this might be the 
result of the injury this gate sustained 
in the Great Fire. After that event 
it was repaired at the charge of the 
City, a.v. 1670. It was ornamented 
with the effigies of King James I. on 
horseback on the north face, and on 
the south the same king was repre- 
sented as sitting in his chair of state. 
This compliment was in consequence 
of that monarch having first entered 
London through Aldersgate; and it 


had further adornments in the effigies 
of the prophets Samuel and Jeremiah, 
with texts from Scripture, having allu- 
sion to the fact of the royal entry, viz. : 
“Then shall enter into the gates of 
this city kings and princes, sitting upon 
the throne of David, riding in chariots 
and on horses, they and their princes, 
the men of Judah, and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and this city shall re- 
main for ever.” (Jer. ch. xvii. ver. 15.) 
The other ran thus, “ And Samnel 
said unto all Israel, Behold, I have 
hearkened unto your voice in all that 
you have said unto me, and have made a 

ing over you.” (1 Sam.ch. xii. ver. 1.) 
This gate was the abode of the Com- 
mon Crier. 

The next was called Newgate, but 
I do not think we can trust the 
chronicler’s reasons for the name, 
except so far as it tells its own tale. 
It is said to have been first erected 
about the time of Henry I. but I know 
not on what authority this can be esta- 
blished. The most interesting fact 
connected with it is the antiquity of 
its application to the purpose of a 
felons’ prison, of which there is record 
as early as the year 1218. From that 
time downwards the prison of New- 
gate has played an important part in 
the annals of London crime, and the 
gate itself survived all the rest, and 
was not removed with the others in 
1760-61. The old gate was entirely 
destroyed by the conflagration of 1666, 
which, raging from east to west, was 
here more fiercely destructive than on 
the northern parts of the city. The 
structure which succeeded possessed a 
good deal of medieval character, being 
imitated from the gates of the close 
of the fifteenth century or beginning 
of the sixteenth ; in fact it was nearly 
copied from the old gate. The gate 
of St. James’s Palace is not very dis- 
similar. In later times a quadrangle 
was attached to its southern side for 
the reception of prisoners, and was 
destroyed soon after a reconstruction 
by the rioters of 1780. 

Ludgate is the last to be noticed. 
It stood across the street named after 
it, immediately opposite the London 
Coffee House. Many speculations have 
been made to account for its name, 
some deriving it from the apocryphal 
King Lud, others again from words 
Vieot or Vieod, from its proximity to 
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the River Fleet. I will leave this to 
be settled by the philologists, as it 
is a matter of small importance to my 
subject. The ancient gate was de- 
stroyed in 1666 by the Great Fire, 
and we happen to possess a curious 
painting of that catastrophe, in which 
it forms a prominent object in the 
foreground ; accordingly we are thus 
made acquainted with its pristine ap- 
pearance. This picture shows that the 
quadrangular building attached to the 
gate had already been destroyed by 
the fire, but the gate itself remains. 
It was an irregular structure, like 
many medieval buildings, whose out- 
line was generally determined by the 
purpose required rather than by an 
attention to a formal arrangement. 
The gateway was flanked by square 
towers embattled, that on the south 
side having the addition of a stair 
turret; some additional erections of a 
later period were added to the sum- 
mit, and it was defended by a port- 
cullis, which is shown prominently in 
the painting alluded to. The struc- 
ture which succeeded this at the re- 


building of the city bore very little 
analogy to an old city entrance gate, 


and was entirely dictated by the re- 
quirements and conveniences of a 
debtors’ prison. It represented a 
square-fronted edifice, surmounting an 
archway and two side posterns, and 
consisted of two stories above the base- 
ment, which were ornamented. with 
pilasters of the Corinthian order and 
escucheons of the royal arms. In a 
niche over the entrance was placed 
the statue of Queen Elizabeth, which 
is now preserved in a corner adjoining 
St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street. 
On the other side were the figures of 
the fabled King Lud and his two sons, 
Androgeus and Theomantius, attired 
in Roman armour, as interpreted in 
the seventeenth century, and with long 
flowing wigs. They are engraved in 
Smith’s Antiquities of London, 1795, 
at which time they had descended to 
the bone-house of the parish. Lud- 
gate, as the ancient debtors’ prison of 
the city of London, possessed some 
curious traditions; but I think that 
the oft-repeated story of Stephen 
Forster begging at the grate, and hav- 
ing his debts paid by a rich widow 
who passed by, fell in love with him 
and became his wife, must be classed 
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amongst London legends, although we 
have it on the respectable authority of 
old John Stowe. However, we gain 
this truth, that he and his lady became 
benefactors to the prison, and also the 
record of the ancient practice of poor 
debtors begging, which the present 
generation must remember to have 
been observed at the Fleet Prison. 
“Pray remember the poor debtors” 
was a pitiful cry which, with the chink- 
ing of a money-box, greeted the ears 
of the passers-by until that prison be- 
came disused. 

The ordinances for the rule of this 
prison were extremely curious, and 
probably existed, with scarce a varia- 
tion of importance, until the gate was 
removed. They were published in 
1659 by M. Johnson, a printer, who 
had been imprisoned there, in a work 
entitled “Ludgate; what it is, not 
what it was,” &c. &c., and they have 
but very little analogy with modern 
prison regulations. The officers were 
a “master keeper, a reader of divine 
service, an upper steward called the 
master of the box, an under steward, 
seven assistants, a running assistant, 
two churchwardens, a scavenger, a 
chamberlain, a running post, and the 
criers or beggars at the grates, gene- 
rally six in number.” The prisoners 
elected from among themselves the 
two stewards, the assistants, and the 
churchwardens, on the first Tuesday 
of every month. The reader was 
chosen a the master keeper, stew- 
ards, and assistants, and had a salary 
of two and eightpence a month, a 
penny from every debtor at his en- 
trance, and a dish of meat out of the 
Lord Mayor’s basket. The upper 
steward was an officer of importance ; 
he had the distribution of all pro- 
visions sent by the Lord Mayor and 
others, and the alms received at the 
grates he laid out weekly in bread, 
candles, and other necessaries. The 
under steward was deputy to the 
upper steward, and in case of indis- 
position or absence of the former 
performed his office. The assistants, 
seven in number, were elected month- 
ly, and it was their duty to enter all 
charities, and to keep account of the 
money taken out of the begging boxes. 
Every person refusing to serve in that 
office paid a shilling to the common 
stock, or was obliged to wear fetters 
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for three days. The officiating as- 
sistant for the day had the power of 
punishing a prisoner with stocks, or 
irons in case of a misdemeanor to any 
one. The running assistant’s business 
was to attend upon the criers at the 
grates, to change money and open the 
begging boxes, to put up candles in 
their respective places, attend upon 
the stewards and assistants, take care 
of the clock, ring the bell for prayers, 
and to be crier at the sale of pro- 
visions. The two churchwardens were 
elected from among the youngest pri- 
soners. The upper wardens’ duty was 
to call the prisoners to prayers on 
Sunday after the ringing of the bell 
had ceased; on other days the under 
warden performed that office. They 
likewise took cognisance of all pri- 
soners on the charity foundation, who 
in default of attendance were fined 
one penny each. The scavenger kept 
the prison clean, and put all offenders 
in the stocks, and received from each 
so punished a penny, besides a monthly 
salary of five and eight pence, and two 
pence out of every sixteen pence of 
garnish money. The chamberlain was 
appointed by the keeper, whose care 
it was to see to the bedding and linen, 
to place prisoners in their apartments 
at their coming in, and to furnish them 
with sheets, and to give notice to 
strangers to on the prison at 10 
o'clock at night. The office of the 
running post was to fetch in a basket 
all the broken meat from the Lord 
Mayor's, and the gifts from the several 
charities and markets, which, when 
not sufficient to be divided, were ex- 

osed for sale among the prisoners. 

he criers were six in number, 
whereof two begged daily at the 
grates by turns, and an extraordinary 
allowance was made to them out of 
the proceeds. 

The above is an abstract of these 
curious regulations, which show that 
the debtors’ prison was a kind of 
republic, or at least that the principle 
of self-government was actually car- 
ried into a place the very name and 
intent of which implied coercion, and 
it is not at all improbable that these 
regulations were in force until the 
destruction of the gate in 1760. 

I have now shewn that during the 
last century by the destruction of the 
greater portion of the city wall, towers 
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and gates, we lost the most remark- 
able features of medieval London, but 
the most singular relic of all has been 
removed within the last twenty years 
—London Bridge. Of this venerable 
structure we have fortunately so much 
and so well written, that all that can 
now be desired is to refer to the able 
works on the subject—particularly the 
“Chronicles of London Bridge, by R. 
Thomson.” Very numerous too are 
the illustrations and scraps of infor- 
mation of all kinds contained in this 
Magazine, a century ago, whilst yet 
the old bridge with its singular ap- 
pendages, houses, gates, and chapel, 
remained. The vicissitudes, accidents, 
and changes in the history of London 
Bridge form a remarkable record, and 
are well given in Mr. Thomson's 
work. Its nineteen arches with the 
long projecting starlings were lauded 
by our ancestors amongst the world’s 
wonders, and its picturesque houses, 
gates, and the ancient chapel of St. 
Thomas, have excited the antiquarian 
interest of the present age. Although 
the old bridge had undergone many 
modifications a century ago, yet at that 
time it still remained with most of its 
peculiarities, the most singular relic of 
medieval times this island could show. 
We possess ample illustrations of the 
curious structures which were erected 
on the bridge and which remained up 
to 1757, when the hand of improve- 
ment swept them away, Old Nonsuch 
House among the number, and the 
bridge was then trimmed up in a mo- 
dern dress with parapets and baluster 
similar to those which were on West- 
minster Bridge, but which following 
the wake of the elder structure have 
now passed away. Bridge-gate, the city 
entrance, was removed with the rest 
of the buildings, but the Royal Arms 
which decorated it was saved from de- 
molition, and now adorns the front of 
a public house in King Street, Borough. 
In effecting the changes on the old 
bridge a temporary building of wood 
was erected for passengers, and was de- 
stroyed by fire in April, 1758, which 
was supposed to be the work of an 
incendiary. In the view taken the day 
after this accident, we see the houses 
yet standing on the City side, but the 
central portion of the structure ap- 
pears almost a ruin, quite impassable ; 
and wherries full of people shew that 
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communication between the two shores 
by the bridge was entirely stopped. 
Among thealterations made at this time 
was the destruction of the central pier, 
for the purpose of making a larger arch, 
and the improvement of the naviga- 
tion. This wasscarcely done, when it 
was discovered, that the removal had 
so undermined the adjoining starlings 
that the new arch was in danger of 
falling. Smeaton the celebrated engi- 
neer was sent for in all haste from 
Yorkshire, and he recommended that 
the old materials of the city gates 
should be bought and thrown into the 
river to guard the starlings, which was 
immediately carried into effect with 
extraordinary despatch. ‘The archi- 
tectural changes at this time were 
effected by Sir Richard Taylor, the 
Bank architect, and there in its new 
coat the old bridge remained until its 
final destruction, which began in 1831, 
after the present bridge was thrown 
open for traflic. 

After this event, the venerable struc- 
ture began to disappear bit by bit until 
it became a shapeless ruin, scarcely 
visible above the surface of the stream 
it had spanned so many centuries. 
Zealous antiquaries watched its de- 
cline, eager for curious relics, and were 
especially interested in the discover 
of the remains of Peter of Colechure 
the architect, whose body was presumed 
to be found in the floor of the old 
chapel of St. Thomas beneath the stair- 
ease.* At length all had gone; Old 
London Bridge was nothing but an 
historic tradition, save only the pre- 
servation of one arch anda half on the 
City side, now embraced within the 
embankment of Adelaide Quay, and 
half an arch, on the Surrey side, en- 
closed in the quay of Fenning’s Wharf. 
Before the bridge was destroyed, the 
ancient Water-works on the City side, 
which had existed from the sixteenth 
century, and were at that time an im- 
provement for the more effectual sup- 
ply of water to the metropolis, had 
been removed. They were, however, 
in operation within the memory of the 
present generation. 

The next building I shall notice as 
having passed away, and which be- 
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longed to medieval times, is the Guild- 
hall Chapel. This building escaped 
destruction by the fire of London in 
1666, and was, like the Guildhall, only 
partially injured by the destructive 
element, which just about this spot 
seems to have abated its fury, or to 
have been somewhat spent. It was 
originally constructed at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, St. Mary 
Magdalen, and All Saints, and was 
founded for five chaplains to celebrate 
divine offices for the health and good 
estate of the royal family, the bishop 
of London, the mayor and sheriffs for 
the time being, as well as to sing for 
the souls of the founders and their 
kindred. The college was dissolved 
in 1560, 4th Edward VI., but in the 
following reign was purchased by the 
corporation, and service was per 
formed up to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, once a-week, and on 
seg occasions ; but this being at 
ength discontinued, the building was 
used as a justice-room. An act of 
parliament was passed in 1815, em- 
powering the corporation to erect 
courts of justice on its site, and in 
1820 it was removed for that purpose. 

At the period of its removal it pos- 
sessed the features of the later pointed 
style, having been rebuilt in the reign 
of Henry VI.; and the west front, 
adjoining the Guildhall, exhibited a 
fagade broken by a huge window of 
seven lights, which was defaced by 
three niches of a classic style, contain- 
ing statues; this with other changes 
probably tock place at the repairs 
subsequent to the fire of 1666.~ The 
Guildhall itself is a structure of medi- 
eval times, but has been so mauled by 
its repairs that it retains scarcely a 
feature of its former state unchanged 
or unalloyed. It is, however, inter- 
esting to know that a building so pe- 
culiarly appertaining to civic story has 
in some measure survived the disasters 
and changes which have befallen the 
city. 

As in the present account I chiefly 
_ out what has passed away in the 
ast century, rather than what is at 
present remaining, I shall now speak of 





* Mr. Tite, M.P. for Bath, possesses a skull, said to be that of Peter of Colechurch; 
it is of a large size, and is preserved in a mahogany case, with an engraved inscription 


on a plate in the lid. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLIV. 
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the Leaden-Hall—so well known by the 
name it has given to the market. This 
structure escaped the great fire, though 
rather narrowly, as the flames were all 
about it, and probably its safety was due 
to its construction, which offered but 
little for the fire to attack. It was 
erected in 1419 by Simon Eyre, a 
draper and Lord Mayor of London, as 
a@ common granary, and was a square 
plain geen of stone, with a turret 
at each angle, and was lighted by 
small windows of two lights. It had 
a chapel on the east side. Besides 
being used as a granary, it was, in the 
civil war, a magazine of arms for the 
city, and, in an insurrection of the 
London 'prentices in 1648, was seized 
by them; but Fairfax suppressed the 
revolt, and restored order. It was 
also used for painting the pageants, 
and latterly as a receptacle for skins 
and leather. The chapel, which was 
a veryelegant structure, was not re- 
phen. until so late as June, 1812, 
when this curious relic, the old city 
granary, was entirely removed. It 
stood on the south side of Leadenhall 
Street, near to what is now the skin- 
market. 
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Leathersellers’ Hall was one of the 
few halls of the city companies that 
was not destroyed in 1666. It owed 
its preservation to being without the 
range of that conflagration, and ad- 
joined the old conventual church of 
Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. The 
general appearance of this hall was 
not very ancient, and indeed it was 
in a great measure rebuilt in 1623, 
which date was preserved in the 
kitchen; but there were portions of 
the building which were nearly a cen- 
tury earlier, and exhibited the pro- 
jecting bow windows and numerously 
divided lights which characterised the 
domestic architecture of the fifteenth 
century. It was doubtless built soon 
after the suppression of religious 
houses, as it stood over a crypt which 
formerly belonged to the Black Nuns, 
against whose church the hall abutted. 
This building was destroyed in 1799, 
at which time the neighbourhood con- 
tained many ancient dwellings of a 
subordinate character, since removed 
by the hand of innovation or improve- 


ment. 
J. G. Water. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE PUBLICATION OF 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


Edgbaston, May 1st. 


Mr. Ursan,—Since reading the letters of Dean Swift, which appeared in your 
Magazines for February and March, it has occurred to me that it is desirable to pre- 
serve the correspondence touching the firsé publication of Gulliver’s Travels in your 
ancient and valuable Miscellany. The originals, which have been in the possession of 


my family for upwards of a century, are now before me. 


In the course of another 


month I will furnish you with additional and hitherto unpublished letters from Swift 


to Mr. Motte.—Yours truly, 


Copy of the letter which accompa- 
nied the MS. when it was first offered 


for publication :— 

“ For Mr. Motte. 

“ London, August 8th, 1726. 

“ Sir,—My cousin, Mr. Lemuel Gul- 
liver, entrusted me some years ago 
with a copy of his Travels; whereof 
that which There send you is about a 
fourth part, for I shortened them very 
much, as you will find in my Preface 
to the Reader. I have shown them to 
several persons of great judgement and 
distinction, who are confident they will 
sell very well; and, although some 
parts of this and the following volumes 
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may be thought in one or two places 
to be a little satyrical, yet it is agreed 
they will give no offence, but in that 
you must judge for yourself, and take 
the advice of your friends; and if they 
or you be of another opinion, you may 
let me know it when you return these 
papers, which I expect shall be in 
three days at furthest. The good 
report I have received of you makes 
me put so great a trust into your 
hands, which I hope you will give me 
no reason to repent, and in that con- 
fidence I require that you will never 
suffer these papers to be once out of 
your sight. 
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“ As the printing these Travels will 
probably be of great value to you, so, 
as a manager for my friend and cousin, 
I expect you will give a due conside- 
ration for it, because I know the 
author intends the profit for the use of 
poor seamen, and I am advised to say 
that two hundred pounds is the least 
sum I will receive on his account; 
but if it shall happen that the sale will 
not answer as I expect and believe, 
then whatever shall be thought too 
much, even upon your own word, shall 
be duly repaid. 

“Perhaps you may think this a 
strange way of proceeding to a man of 
trade, but since I begin with so great 
a trust to you, whom I never saw, I 
think it not hard that you should trust 
me as much; therefore, if after three 
days’ reading and consulting these 
papers you think it proper to stand to 
my agreement, you may begin to print 
them, and the subsequent parts shall 
be all sent you one after another in 
less than a week, provided that imme- 
diately upon your resolution to print 
them you do within three days deliver 
a bank-bill of two hundred pounds, 


wrapped up so as to make a parcel, to 
the hand from whence you receive 
this, who will come in the same manner 
exactly at njne o’clock on Thursday, 
which will be the 11th instant. 

“Tf you do not approve of this pro- 
posal, deliver these ee to the per- 


son who will come on Thursday. 

“Tf you chuse rather to send the 
papers, make no other proposal of 
your own, but just barely write on a 
piece of paper that you do not accept 
my offer. 

“T am, Sir, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“ Ricnarp SyMpson.” 


On a slip of paper which appears to 
have been intended as a postscript to 
the preceding letter— 


“To Mr. Motte, August 13, 1726. 
“ P.S.—I would have both volumes 
come out together, and published by 
Christmas at farthest. 
“R. Sympson.” 


Copy of Mr. Motte’s reply to Symp- 
son’s proposal :— 

“Sir,—I return you your papers 
with a great many thanks, and do 
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assure you that since they have been 
in my custody I have faithfully de- 
served the good opinion you expressed 
of my integrity; but you were much 
mistaken in the estimate you made of 
my abilities when you supposed me 
able in vacation time (the most dead 
season of the year) at so short notice 
to deposit so considerable a sum as 
200/. By delivering the papers to the 
bearer I have put you entirely in the 
same condition you were:in before I 
saw them, but if you will trust my 
promise or accept any security you 
can contrive or require for the pay- 
ment of the money in six nla, I 
will muy with any method you shall 
propose for that purpose. In themean- 
time I shall trust to your honour, and 
promise that what shall appear to be 
more than the success of it deserves 
shall be repaid, as you may —— 
upon a proper acknowledgment if the 
success answers or exceeds expecta- 
tion. I have only to add that before 
I received your letter I had fixed a 
journey into the country, and wrote 
to some dealers there to appoint times 
when I should call upon im so that 
I shall be obliged to set out this day 
sennight at furthest ; therefore if you 
think fit to favour me with any further 
correspondence, desire I may hear from 
you as soon as possible. 
“T am, Sir, 
*Y" humble servant, 
“B. Morrs.” 


The following is a fragment of an- 
— letter, the beginning of which is 
ost :— 


“ That the book shall be published 
within a month after I receive the 
copy, and, if the success will allow it, 
I will punctually pay the money you 
require in six months. I shall thank- 
fully embrace the offer. The bearer 
stays for an answer, so that I can only 
offer a proposal without assigning a 
reason. B. Morrs. 


The book was published in two 
volumes, 1726. The following note 
evidently refers to the second edition, 
which appeared in 1727. Its hand- 
writing is not the same as the first, 
although it also bears the signature of 
R. Sympson. 


“ These for Mr. Motte, a bookseller 
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at the Middle Temple Gate, in Fleet 
Street, 


“ Mr. Motte,—I sent this enclosed 
by a friend to be sent to you, to desire 
that you would go to the house of 
Erasmus Lewis in Cork Street, behind 
Burlington House, and let him know 
that you are come from me; for to 
the said Mr. Lewis* I have given full 
power to treat concerning my cousin 
Gulliver’s book, and whatever he and 
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you shall settle I will consent to; so I 
have written tohim. You will see him 
best early in the morning. 
“ am, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“ RicHARD SyMPSON. 

« April 27th, 1727.” 

On the same sheet with the fore- 
going is the following memorandum :— 

“London, May 4th, 1727—I am 
fully satisfied. E. Lewis.” 





LOCAL ALLUSIONS. 


THE author of a recently published 
book on Algiers starts by explaining 
its name and its signification. This 
suggests to us that, had we time and 
space, a paper of some interest might 
be devoted to the subject of the names 
of places and the popular sayings in 
connection therewith. They generally 
bear considerable instruction with them, 
demonstrating for the most part, either 
the vanity or the satirical spirit of the 
bestowers of the various appellations. 
For example : “See Napres and then 
die!” shews the Italian pride. Russia 
is not far behind in pride when she 
writes on the gates of one of her cities 
“ Who can resist God and Novcorop 
the great ?” It is the people of Lom- 
bardy who have applied to Genoa the 
stereotyped phrase that there are “ Men 
without faith, women without virtue, 
sea without fish, and hills without 
trees.” In a more self-laudatory sense, 
the natives of Kirkenny say of their 


city that in it are to be found “ Fire 
without smoke, air without fog, water 
without mud, few women without 
beauty, and a town paved with mar- 
ble.” Fray Cujuello has declared of 
his beloved native town that, “ When 
the curse was laid upon the earth, 
heaven excepted the five miles round 
Vatencia.” Other Spaniards have 
showered other epigrams upon the 
brow of the Iberian city. “ Itis,” says 
one, “full of everything but sub- 
stance.” Ofthe people, sings a second, 
“as light in head as in body.” While 
a third more sweepingly declares that 
at Valencia “the meat is grass, the 
grass water, the men women, and the 
women nothing.” He might have said 
of the latter that they were proud, as 
an epigrammatist has said of the citi- 
zens of Newry, in this distich— 
High church and low steeple, 
Dirty streets and proud people. 


Though indeed for pride we know 
* Erasmus Lewis, who negociated this business for the Dean, was his friend and 
correspondent during many years, and many of his letters to Swift are published in 
Swift’s Works. In Feb. 1712-13, at which time Mr. Lewis was secretary to the Earl 
of Dartmouth, one of the secretaries of state, Swift wrote a pamphlet in order to vin- 
dicate his character, Mr. Lewis having “had a lie spread on him,’’ in consequence of 
the conduct of another person of the same name. In the parliament which was 
returned in the following November Mr. Lewis was member for Lostwithiel, being 
then under-secretary to Mr. Secretary Bromley, and he sat until the dissolution in 
Jan. 1714-15. He was afterwards secretary to the Earl of Oxford when Lord Treasurer. 
Swift’s great regard for Mr. Lewis appears from the following memorandum, written 
on the back of one of that gentleman’s letters: ‘‘ Lewis, who is wiser than ever he 
was ; the best of husbands; I am sure I can say from my own experience that he is the 
best of friends ; he was so to me when I had little hopes that I should ever live to 
thank him.’’—Mr. Lewis was also distinguished by the friendship of Pope, who left 
him a legacy for a ring, and Esther Vanhomrigh, Swift's Vanessa, bequeathed him 25/. 
for the like purpose. 7 
Mr. Woodman has favoured us ‘with further letters from Swift to Motte; but they 
do not relate to the publication of Gulliver’s Travels, and we reserve them for publi- 
cation another month, 
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nothing that goes beyond the Persian 
inscription which declares of one of 
its capitals that “Ispanan is half the 
world!” But this is not much less 
modest than the topographer’s lines on 
SEVILLE— 

Quien no ha visto Sevilla, 

No ha visto maravilla. 

Which may be roughly translated 
into— 

Who has not in Seville been, 

Has never yet a wonder seen. 


For this one saying on Seville, the 
capital of the kingdom has a triad. 
First there is “ Donde esta Madrid calle 
el Mundo,” or “ Where Manni» is, let 
the world be silent.” The calm, deadl 
air of that city sometimes makes half 
of its own citizens silent. Exemplifi- 
cation thereof is to be found in the po- 

ular dictum that “ the air of Madrid 
ills a man, when it does not extin- 
guish a candle.” The city appears to 
us to have been more equitably treated 
by the witty Pedro da Costa Peres- 
tulta, who said— 
Quien te quiera no te sabe, 
Quin te sabe no te quiera. 
Literally— 
He who likes thee does not know thee ; 
He who knows thee does not like thee. 


Which we hold to be truer than the 
mural inscription once proposed for a 
statue of the City of Paris, and which 
intimated that he who had not seen 
that city had seen nothing: Qui n’a 
vu Panis n’a rien vu!” How much 
more modest is the Scotch device for 
the city of St. Mungo, “Let Guascow 
flourish !” And how savage must have 
been the writer of the old book on the 
rural suburbs of London who affixed 
to a Kentish village a saying, which 
has never ceased to be applied to it, 
and which alliteratively describes it as 
“Long, lean, lousy, lazy, lanky, Lewis- 
ham! 

From such a district it is pleasant 
to get away, and travelling westward, 
hear a native say, “ As sure as God is 
in Gloucestershire,” a very popular 
saying when monasteries were plentiful 
there, but not the more applicable on 
that account—not more so than “The 


Paris of the Levant” is applicable to 
Smyrna, or “The Flower of the Le- 
vant” is applicable to Scio. 

Glancing at some of our other coun- 
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ties, we find the characteristics of eight 

of them set down in half as many lines : 
Derbyshire for lead, Devonshire for tin, 
Wiltshire for plains, Middlesex for sin ; 
Cheshire for men, Berkshire for dogs, 
Bedfordshire for flesh, and Lincolnshire for hogs. 


Poor Middlesex is scurvily treated 
in this quatrain, written when male- 
factors used to be drawn by the half- 
dozen every Monday from Newgate to 
Tyburn. But even at that day the 
greatest thieves were not always those 
who stood outside the shop windows. 
Then, as now, the splendid insolvents 
who drank champagne and rode in 
carriages while they cheated their 
creditors, were worse than the petty- 
larceny rascals on the pavé, and not to 
be mentioned with the Arab who lives 
by plunder—upon principle. 

‘“ Manchester weather” is known to 
mean rain; and Benares is called “ the 
lotus-tree of the world,” because it is 
always pleasant (which it is not) to 
reside therein. Not unlike Manchester 
are two French towns, of whom a dis- 
gusted military officer has said— 

Dieu me garde de garnison, 
A Gravelines ou Besancon. 


It were certainly pleasanter for a 
man to be in Dresden, “tlre Florence 
of Germany ;” and even were he in 
Bembouk he might console himself by 
the thought that he was in what rather 
imaginative topographers have desig- 
nated as “the Peru of Western 
Africa.” And talking of Peru reminds 
us that it was a native thereof with 
whom originated the remark, “ Strip 
a Spaniard of all his virtues, and you 
make a good Portuguese of him!” 
And of all Spaniards, few, perhaps, 
were ever so irredeemably wicked as 
those of a place where wickedness is 
illustrated in the Andalusian proverb 
of “ Kill your man and fly to Olbere.” 
There is another epigram of compa- 
rison between the peninsular people 
which says, “If to a Spaniard’s vices 
you add hypocrisy, you make of him a 

rfect Portuguese!” Spain, however, 
if it has not much to boast of in the 
way of innocence, rejoices in one lo- 
cality famous for its salubrity, and 
tonchtan which it is descriptively said 
that “at Ronda a man of eighty is a 
boy!” This sounds like an echo of 
the Bedouin proverb touching the dis- 
trict wherein once dwelt the tribe of 
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Retibén, “You shall never find any 
country so good as the Balka!” 
Wherefore, we cannot say; for the 
wise saw is not so succinctly expla- 
natory as that which says of Shiraz 
that itis “‘ the Gate of Science,” or of 
Khorassan that it is “the Sword of 
Persia,” or of Algiers that it is 
“ Algiers the warlike,” or conquering. 
As to the profession most popular 
there down to a comparatively recent 
period, it is sufficiently hinted at in 
the local proverb which says, that “ If 
Algiers were at peace with all the 
world, its inhabitants would die of 
hunger.” 

The city of Mexico has often been 
called “the city of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe,” and the origin of this 
name we are about to explain by nar- 
rating the tradition from which it has 
sprung. Not only the city, but very 
many men as well as women in the old 
city of the Aztecs, bear the name of 
Guadalupe, and how this name became 
so popular we will now briefly tell. 

here is about a league to the north 
of Mexico the mamelon of a ridge of 
hills looking towards the city, and which 
once bore the unmusical name of Te- 
peyacar. It is a rugged bluff, difficult 
of access, yet more frequently climbed 
than any other height in the vicinity. 

In old days an altar to the Mexican 
Juno or Venus stood here. It was 
rather the former, for she was called 
the “ Mother of the Gods.” It has been 
replaced by one in honour of “the 
Mother of God.” So in old Rome, the 
shrine of Venus Victrix was converted 
into one in honour of the Virgin Tri- 
umphant. The story of the Mexican 
transformation is so evidently that on 
which the Virgin of La Salette was 
recently founded that it is worth the 
telling, were it only to fix the plagiary. 

On the 9th of Decade 1531, at 
early dawn, a converted Indian la- 
bourer, known as Juan Diego, was on 
his way to first mass, when on crossing 
the mountains he heard a celestial con- 
cert from invisible birds in the clouds 
above him. Juan Diego stood with 
face upraised in ecstacy, and his sur- 
prise was by no means diminished on 

reeiving a small but brilliant light 
in the distant Heavens, which increased 
as it came closer, and which almost 
blinded him by the resplendent power 
of its glory. Now Juan Diego not 
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oly saw, but heard. He heard a voice 
calling him by name, and when he 
again, with both hands raised to shade 
his dazzled eyes, looked upwards, he 
was conscious of the presence in the 
air of a self-supporting lady, dressed 
in white robes winch shed a more than 
electric light, and who came sliding 
down towards the hard-set earth, after 
the pretty manner of what is histrioni- 
cally known as a “ femme volante.” 

Juan Diego prepared to run for it, 
but, the sweetest voice in the world 
bidding him remain, he held his breath 
and his position, and awaited in a sort 
of rapt patience, the pleasure of the 
Lady of Light. She soon dispelled 
his fears, for who could be afraid when 
the voice speaking was sweeter than 
the very music of the spheres? The 
command conveyed by it was that Juan 
Diego should repair to the bishop and 
other ecclesiastical authorities, and in- 
form them that it was her wish that 
an altar in her honour should beerected 
where once stood that in honour of 
the mother of the Mexican deities. - 
Juan thought that he was but an un- 
worthy carrier to be charged with the 

orterage of such a command, but the 

ady of the Silver Tongue told him 
he was as fit for the office as though 
he had been a Hidalgo—which was 
very true; and, on being further as- 
sured that if he went forthwith upon 
his mission, Heaven would not be hard 
in striking a balance of his accounts, 
— sped Juan Diego, and told the 
whole matter to the bishop. 

But Don Francisco de Zumerraga 
was, for the moment, as careless about 
the honour of the Church as any Mus- 
covite agent among ourselves could be 
for the honour of England. The wish 
expressed to him by the Virgin was 
as much worth as if she had suggested 
his own canonisation. Well, he dis- 
missed Juan Diego with as little cere- 
mony as English Government officials 
dismiss men who offer invaluable ser- 
vice. He was told that the matter 
would be “ taken into consideration.” 

Juan flew back to the mountain 
with the speed of a winged Mercury, 
lighter of foot than the vivacious valet 
of Fortunatus. He found the lady 
waiting for him; and, with something 
of anger in his voice, he recounted his 
scurvy reception, adding his sugges- 
tion that if a better-dressed man were 
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employed, he probably would be more 
readily believed. “As for me,” said 
the modest Juan, “I am as ugly and 
ill-shaped as one of Montezuma’s pet 
dwarfs. I wonder your ladyship should 
have pitched upon such a poor dev—.” 

“ What is to be done?” asked the 

lexed spirit. 
"Tees 1 exclaimed Juan; “Send 
a member of any of the governing 
families in Mexico, and, though he 
were the biggest ass that ever came 
from Spain, he will be heeded.” 

“ That’s true,” murmured the lady ; 
“but we are still inclined to think you 
the most fitting agent. The reigning 
families have neither grace, wisdom, 
nor understanding, and yet the Church 
prays for the triple gift daily. And 
you, my good Juan,” she added, “ you 
certainly look but a sorry messenger. 
Yet what can otherwise be done ?” 

Juan, astounded at his own auda- 
city in presuming to render advice 
where it could not be wanted, re- 
marked, with some diftidence, that 
“perhaps if the lady would speak to 
the bishop herself—” 

But no; for some reason or other, 
no doubt sufficient and satisfactory, the 
visionary lady would not hear of it. 
It was decided that Juan should once 
more bear the original message. 

“T will await here, to learn the 
reply,” said she. 

“ Is your slave wiser than the Queen 
and Star of the Sea?” asked Juan. 
“ Await to learn the reply! Why I 
already know what answer I shall 
bring back. The bishop has no more 
regard for the glory and welfare—” 
and here he went muttering on his 
way; but his comparison was as irre- 
verent and not to be gainsaid as if one 
were to aflirm that the bishop cared 
for the glory and welfare of his Church 
no more than Earl Grey and Mr. 
Gladstone seem to care for the fame, 
prosperity, honour, and safety of 

ngland. 

he following day, being Sunday, 
Juan waited patiently till mass was 
over, and then presented himself for 
admission at the gates of the episcopal 
alace. He intimated that he was the 
earer of a suggestion which would be 
the making of the Church in that dis- 
trict. He was dismissed as rudely as 
if he had gone to a First Lord of the 
Admiralty with an infallible specific 
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for the destruction of the enemy’s 
flotilla. 

But Juan Diego was a persevering 
—the bishop called him an obstinate— 
man. Not a foot would he move 
except in a forward direction towards 
the room in which the prelate was 
sitting. He was admitted, as the 
easiest means of finally getting rid of 
him; and he was no sooner in the 
diocesan’s presence than once more he 
told his wondrous story, and put it at 
once to Don Francisco, if he saw any- 
thing more difficult therein than was 
to be found in any page of the Church’s 
annals? 

Don Francisco would not answer in 
the affirmative, but he was not, on 
that account, any the more inclined 
to accept the story told him by a 
wretched Indian. 

“Go back, good fellow,” said he, 
“go back to this wonderful lady, and 
if thy tale be a true one, she will, at 
my asking, give you a sign, whereby I 
and all men shall know that she is 
‘our Lady’ indeed—a queen, whose 
commands it is a privilege to obey.” 

“ Suppose,” said Juan, “your gra- 
cious reverence were to accompany 
me to the illustrious lady, yourself?” 
Now this request, from such a va- 
grant, to so exalted a personage, was 
as incongruous as if the Fulham 
beadle were to ask the Bishop of Lon- 
don to occupy the pulpit of a Ranters’ 
meeting-house,—and accordingly, in 
wrath, the prelate bade him, without 
further ceremony go to—the divine 
messenger from whom he professed to 
have received his credentials. The 
Indian obeyed. He had no sooner 
disappeared than Don Francisco made 
the same exclamation uttered by the 
pos ae Ferns, after reading Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. “I don’t believe,” said 
he, “I don’t believe one-half this 
fellow tells-so plausibly.” Thereupon 
he blew shrilly upon his silver whistle, 
and the signal was obeyed by a couple 
of young gentlemen who had been 
playing at dice in the ante-cham- 
ber, and who were studying for the 
Church. 

“Follow that vagabond Indian,” 
said his uncourteous lordship to them, 
“and see with whom he holds con- 
verse on the hill of Tepeyacar. Hear, 
if possible, what passes between them ; 
have memories as long as your ears, 
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and return forthwith and report all 
you see and hear.” 

The brace of aspiring curates rushed 
forth, like greyhounds from the slips. 
They never stopped to recover breath 
till they had surmounted the hill in 
question, and having got there they 
looked round and saw nothing. 

The lady had, of course, caught 
Juan Diego up into a cloud; but this 
natural and simple conclusion never 
struck two gentlemen, otherwise irre- 
proachably orthodox. They returned 
to the episcopal palace with their per- 
sonal testimony that Juan was a knave 
who deserved whipping. 

As they were descending the hill, 
on their way homeward, the cloud 
opened, and the lady let the Indian 
lightly drop upon the earth. “These 
calves,” said she, in allusion to the 
curates expectant, “have detained us 
till it is too late. Come hither to- 
morrow, and the bishop shall have 
signs enough by ae of warrantry for 
our authenticity.” The Indian thought 
that a long time was being employed 
for so small a matter, but nevertheless, 


and although the next day was Mon- 
day, and a holiday, he promised to 
attend. 

But promises are proverbially made, 


with other things, to be broken. On 
the Monday, Juan’s uncle, Bernardino, 
was taken grievously ill, and if there 
be any analogy between the unplea- 
santness of his disease and the Indian 
name for it, his inward man must have 
ached indeed. He was afflicted with 
the CacormxTH, and no wonder a 
malady with such a name defied the 
doctors, who cannot cure much more 
simply-catalogued diseases, and that a 
priest was soon required to shrive him 
to whom the medical men could bring 
no relief. Juan had spent a whole 
day and night by his side, for his 
uncle had something to leave, and now 
on the Tuesday morn he was hurrying 
along a bye-path, in order to avoid 
his lightly-robed friend, in search of 
the hol man in question. 

On his way there was a fountain 
Playing, and on the summit of its 

iamond columns Juan saw the lady 
dancing, just as smaller figures do 
upon the tiny jets in Mr. Lipscombe’s 
warehouse. “I am caught,” thought 
the Indian. ‘ You are only encoun- 
aes} said the lady, who knew his 
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thoughts; “uncle Bernardino is now 
no longer ill—” 

“No longer ill!” murmured the 
disappointed nephew. 

“ He is even now gone a-field,” said 
the lady, “and needs no further help. 
And now for the sign called for by the 
bishop. Juan, run up the hill, and fill 
your blanket with the flowers you find 
growing there.” 

“ Flowers !” exclaimed Juan, “ why 
there is not an inch of mould on that 
hard rock for flowers to grow in.” 

“Go forth, and pluck freely,” was 
the reply, “and bring what you gather, 
here to my feet, beneath this palm, 
and there learn further.” 

Juan hastened to obey. He found 
the summit, which was twice as hard 
and almost as arid as the mounts of 
Nineveh in winter, as gay, fresh, and 
glorious with flowers of every descrip- 
tion, as the same mounts, with their 
peculiar petalled denizens, in the bright 
time of Spring. He rolled himself in 
them with delight. They were wet 
with dew, and when he arose he was 
better washed and more pleasantly 
odorous than he had ever been in his 
life-time before. He filled his ¢ilma, 
or blanket, with the precious flowers, 
and hastened with them to the lady 
beneath the palms. 

She smiled, expressed her satisfac- 
tion, and, saying that that was sign 
enough, she bade him go boldly there- 
with to the palace of Don Francisco. 
Joyfully did Juan obey, boldly did he 
demand admission, and rudely was he 
repulsed. 

“'The fellow smells!” said a monk 
not remarkable for a celestial ichor, 
“as if he had been drinking. Sirrah, 
what dost thou carry in thy blanket ?” 

“ A gift for his eminence,” said Juan, 
who sought in vain to keep his flowery 
tribute hidden in his blanket. The 
attendants at last tore it open, and were 
lost in ecstacy at the sight and scent 
which were before them. To see and 
to smell was followed by resolution to 

ossess, and they thrust their hands 
into the rich heap with a felonious in- 
tent which met with signal failure. 
The flowers ranged themselves on the 
sides of the blanket, and the Indian's 

arment looked, for all the world, as 
if it were of a floral pattern, the gayest 
that ever issued from the school of 
design. If the astonishment of all was 
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at, it w into something more 
fndescribable, when, in the very centre 
of the blanket, amidst surrounding 
flowers, appeared impressed the da- 
guerreotyped portrait of the lady her- 
self. ‘The admiration was so loud- 
tongued that the Bishop rushed forth, 
and, beholding what had caused it, 
began to shout as admiringly as the rest. 

He then reverently took the blanket 
from the neck of the Indian, and, in 
wad that the whole story is true, this 

lanket, with the portrait and flowers 
painted thereon, is still to be seen in 
the church of Santa Maria da Guada- 
lupa. For the church, of course, was 
erected, and Bernardino was the archi- 
tect, at the express command of the 
lady who had, or who had not, been 
seen by Juan Diego. The bishop was 
a little nettled that he had not been 
permitted to hold communication with 
the principal; and he was a little 
puzzled at beholding painted, rather 
than real, flowers. But, on the other 
hand, Juan protested they had once 
been real, the bishop’s own servants 
endorsed the protest, and Bernardino, 
the architect, asserted that the lady 
had not only expressed a wish that a 
church should be built, but that he 
should be the builder. Taken alto- 
gether, nothing could be more conclu- 
sive for those who like to jump to 
conclusions, and never was saint more 
warmly acknowledged, or shrine more 
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multitudinously attended than that of 
our Lady of Guadalupe. 

Half Mexico will tell you that the 
sacred edifice was reared within a 
fortnight. Others declare that the 
church was not built within two years 
and five months. These latter, how- 
ever, I fear were sceptical persons. 
As if there were any more difficult 
in believing that the structure whic 
now contains the miraculous-flowered 
blanket was raised in a fortnight than 
that the flowers painted on the blanket 
were once real, and the face that glows 
among them was the “ presentment ” 
of a divine lady. Surely one story is 
as worthy of belief as the other. 

That thousands do yield credence 
to the tale is proved by the multitudes 
who ascend to the church on the hill, 
on the return of every second of De- 
cember. That day is one of the high 
festivals in the old land of the old 
Aztecs. The blanket and the holy 
spring are then visited by citizens of 
all classes, from the highest in the land 
to the lowest in condition. If there 
be folly in the act, there may be in 
the motive a sincerity worthy of being 
respected. At all events, it seems 
that a good humour reigns there that 
may be fairly envied; and when an 
assembly is more than ordinarily joy- 
ous it is spoken of as being as mirthful 
as a meeting on the hill of Tepeyacar. 

J. Doran. 
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THE slowness of our diggings, 
which were almost stopped for several 
months, accounts for the distance be- 
tween this article and our last. For 
some time all the wiseacres of Glou- 
cester have been puzzling their brains 
as to the means of procuring that ne- 
cessary of life, pure water; the in- 
crease of population, to say nothing of 
the demands of railway engines on a 
multiplicity of lines, and of ugly brick 
mills that have sprung up, having ren- 
dered the old reservoirs at Robins- 
wood Hill, where springs were first 
discovered by the Monks of the Abbey 
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of St. Peter, quite a drop in the ocean 
of liquid required for the commissariat 
department of the “ faire citye.” Did 
our readers ever know what it is to 
want water? We hope they never 
may; for in the summer time, when 
wine is heating, beer stupifying, and 
cyder diuretic, a draught of clear water 
is a real luxury. And there are very 
few wells in Gloucester in which the 
water can be considered drinkable, or 
at all events wholesome, and where it 
possesses these qualities it is of very 
uncertain supply, as was painfully evi- 
dent at a fire —— threatened the 
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whole city last year, and during which 
nearly all the wells in one of the 
most populous neighbourhoods were 
pumped dry in ten minutes. 

Our researches in the “ diggings” 
show the necessity of a good water 
supply from a distance; for so thickly 
was Gloucester of the olden time 
studded with churches, each with its 
burying-ground, that a great part of 
the city is in fact a vast graveyard. 
The whole of the College-green, and 
a considerable part of the Westgate- 
street, were found to contain many 
human bones and skulls; and in our 
own domicile in College-green two 
skeletons were exhumed many feet 
below the pump, doubtless remains of 
some pious monks of the Abbey of 
St. Peter. We need scarcely say the 
water had always been unfit to drink. 

Many fragments of Samian ware 
have been discovered; portions of 
small vases, one in particular, which 
if it had not been broken by the work- 
man who found it, would have been 
indeed a treasure. It seems to have 
been ornamented at the top with a 
wreathed border, under which came a 
frieze, containing masks and figures of 
men and animals, horses running, and 
athlete performing feats similar to 
those enacted by the acrobats in our 
travelling circuses ; one in particular is 
stretching out his legs between two 
posts, just in the same manner as the 
chair trick is performed in the present 
day. On the foot of the vase is the 
word apvocis. ‘This is all we can say 
of the vase, which is broken into frag- 
ments, none larger than an inch and a 
half square. 

The great quantity of sheep’s bones, 
found at a great distance beneath the 
surface of the streets, is with difficulty 
accounted for. One would almost 
imagine that the inhabitants of old 
Gloucester lived on mutton, and flung 
the fragments out of the windows. 

Not very far from the Roman pave- 
ment in Longsmith Street we found 
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the remains of another Roman habita- 
tion, between ten and twelve feet 
below the surface. The plan ofa room, 
16 ft. by 14, could clearly be made out, 
and there were several walls of stone 
running in various directions. Several 
fragments of Samian ware were found, 
also many bones and some goats’ horns. 
It is probable that the lower portion of 
the house was used as a cellar or kitchen 
many centuries after the Romans had 
left the country; for several remains 
of medieval pottery were also found, 
in particular, one culinary utensil of 
green enamelled earthenware, of al- 
most circular shape, with a strangely 
indented handle, a large mouth, and a 
kind of spout or bottle-neck, appa- 
rently for the purpose of letting off 
the steam. It contained when found 
the bones of some small animal or 
bird, but, unfortunately, these were 
disposed of to the scavenger before 
we came on the spot. he vase 
was entirely covered with a curious, 
running pattern of alternate shapes 
and wavy lines. It is about thirteen 
inches in height and twelve in diame- 
ter. A smaller vessel of red earthen- 
ware, about the size and nearly in the 
shape of an ordinary washhand jug, 
was also found, as well as the neck and 
bottom of an amphora of Samian ware, 
and one or two curious medieval jug 
handles. Mr. Disney, the clerk of the 
works for the sewerage, now looks out 
sharply for antiquities. The other day 
he succeeded in obtaining a very per- 
fect Roman spear-head ; he has also 
found several curious old-fashioned 
Dutch pipes, and—but we hardly know 
whether we ought to mention it—in 
the city ditch, not very far from the 
former residence of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, a certain unmentionable utensil, 
quite perfect, of the manufacture of 
about a hundred years ago. It hasa 
lion painted on it, the crest of the 
Norfolk family, so that we may con- 
clude it came from one of the cham- 
bers of the ducal establishment. 


Mr. Clarke’s former articles on this subject will be found in our Magazines for May 
and Sept, 1854. 
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THE PEERAGE OF IRELAND, AND THE TITLE OF FERMOY. 


ONE of the oldest and most distin- 
guished of the Anglo-Norman families 
settled in Ireland is that of Roche. It 
descended from the marriage of Ralph 
de la Roche with the Lady Elizabeth, 
widow of John de Burgh, and mother 
of William Earl of Ulster, who was 
daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester, and a granddaughter of 
King Edward the First. John de la 
Roche, the grandson of Ralph, occurs 
with the title of Lord Fermoy in the 5th 
Rich. II., and Kirig Henry VII. in the 
year 1491, conferred the dignity of a 
viscount of Ireland upon David Roche 
Lord Fermoy. Both barony and 
viscounty were vested in his descend- 
ants until David the ninth viscount was 
outlawed during the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell in 1652: which out- 
lawry, so far as appears, was never re- 
versed. His brother and two nephews, 
however, subsequently used the title 
of Viscount Fermoy, and it was lastly 
assumed by a more distant relation 
named Raymund, who died a General 


in the service of the King of Sardinia 
in 1769. 

It has been recently announced that 
Her Majesty has been pleased, by a 
new creation, to revive the title of 
Lord Fermoy in the person of Edmund 


Burke Roche, esq. of Trabolgan, late 
M.P. for the county of Cork. This 
event has been for some time in anti- 
cipation; but its accomplishment is 
now encountered by objections of two 
kinds, the one as affecting the present 
right of the Crown to create any Irish 
peerage whatever, and the second in 
the shape of claims to the ancient 
peerage of Fermoy. 

The former objection was urged by 
the Earl of Derby in the House of 
Lords on the 11th of June. His lord- 
ship represented that on this occasion 
Her Majesty’s Government had put a 
construction upon the fourth article of 
the Act of Union which was in direct 
contradiction to every interpretation 
that had been placed upon it by every 
Government, including the framers of 
the Act, during the whole period of 
its existence. By that article it was 


provided that upon three vacancies 
occurring in the peerage of Ireland 
the Crown should be empowered to 
create one new Irish peer, and no 
more than in that proportion, until 
such time as the whole number of 
Irish peers, excepting those who were 
also peers of Great Britain, should be 
reduced to the number of 100. Since 
the Union 44 peerages have become 
vacant, and 14 have been created, in 
ursuance of this enactment.* The 
ast creation took place in the be- 
ginning of 1852, when Mr. Fortescue 
was made a Baron by the title of Lord 
Clermont; and in the course of April 
or May of the present year there was 
another creation, by which Mr. Roche 
was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Fermoy. Having moved for a return 
of the three peerages which had 
become extinct in order to justify this 
creation, Lord Derby had been sur- 
prised to find that the first of them was 
stated to be the earldom of Mount- 
rath, which fell vacant on the Ist 
March, 1802,—that is, within twelve 
months after the Union, since which 
time no one until now had considered 
that such vacancy would contribute to 
entitle the Crown to make a new 
creation. Thecircumstances connected 
with this earldom were these. The 
last Earl of Mountrath, having no 
male heir, obtained in the year 1800 
the additional peerage of Baron Cas- 
tlecoote, with remainder to his sister’s 
son; and, dying in March, 1802, was 
succeeded in that barony accordingly. 
The son of his nephew and successor 
died without an heir to the peerage in 
the year 1827, and the Government of 
that day availed themselves of the 
vacancy of the barony of Castlecoote, 
as one of three peerages entitling them 
to make a new creation. It was not, 
however, until now that any Govern- 
ment had the least idea of reckoning 
the supposed vacancy made by the 
extinction of the earldom of Mount- 
rath. The matter, as he understood, 
had arisen accidentally. Two peerages 
(Tyrconnell and Melbourne) had ex- 
pired on the 26th and 29th of January, 
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1853, and on the 15th of March, 1854, 
died Lord Netterville, which event was 
supposed to occasion a third vacancy, 
that would, on the expiration of twelve 
months, entitle the Crown to confer 
a new creation. During this period 
Mr. Roche received a promise of his 
peerage; but, just a month before the 
appointed time, a claimant appeared for 
the Netterville peerage, and that, con- 
sequently, could no longer be con- 
sidered as an extinction. Then it was 
that the ghost was raised of the earl- 
dom of Mountrath, which had lain dor- 
mant since the year 1802. In this 
arrangement he (Lord Derby) believed 
that there had been, for po itical pur- 
poses, a violation of the letter, and he 
was sure of the spirit, of the Act of 
Union; and the question was of the 
more importance, because he had found, 
from a return made in 1840, that up 
to that period no fewer than nine* si- 
milar cases had occurred, of no one of 
which had the Government of the day 
availed itself for the purpose of a new 
creation. The Earl of Derby con- 
cluded by moving that the circum- 
stances attending the creation of the 
Barony of Fermoy be referred to a 
Committee of Privileges; to which mo- 
tion consent was given, on the part of 
the ministry, by Earl Granville, his 
Lordship having first stated that the 
Government had not acted without 
due consideration, having not only 
consulted the Irish law officers of the 
Crown, but also the Attorney-general 
of Lord Derby’s own administration. 
We may now advert to the difli- 
culties supposed to exist in the counter 
claims of other parties, besides Mr. 
Roche of Trabolgan, to the title of Lord 
Fermoy; and, although such claims 
cannot impair the prerogative of the 
Crown to confer the title upon that or 


* We can detect only seven—as follows : 


any other gentleman by a new crea- 
tion, still they are such as have usually 
been allowed to have due consideration 
in the determination of such matters. 

The present Ulster King of Arms, 
in the edition of his History of the 
Landed Gentry dated 1843, at p. 1131, 
states that George Roche, esq. of 
Granagh castle, co. Kilkenny, “claims 
the ancient Irish peerage of Fermoy ;” 
and, that gentleman having since de- 
ceased, it is stated by the writer of a 
memoir f of the late James Roche, esq. 
of Cork, that Stephen Roche, esq. of 
Ryehill, co. Galway,—a nephew both 
of George and James, “is the present 
representative of this ancient house.” 
This claim, as we understand, is founded 
upon the presumption that the repre- 
sentation vests in the eldest surviving 
male line;—and in the case of Mr. 
Roche of Ryehill such descent is traced 
from Maurice Roche, mayor of Cork 
in 1571, the son of Edmund, the third 
son of David Viscount Fermoy, who 
died in 1492. 

It is remarkable, however, that Sir 
B. Burke’s pedigree of the Roches of 
Limerick and Cork (of whom Mr. 
Roche of Ryehill is the present head) 
does not trace them higher than John 
Roche of Castletown Roche, whose 
name is affixed to the Declaration of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland in 
1641; whilst Sir B. Burke’s pedigree 
of the Roches of Trabolgan makes that 
family lineally descended from Maurice 
Roche the mayor of Cork in 1571. 

But the circumstance of Mr. Roche 
of Ryehill claiming to be the male 
heir of the family is explained by an- 
other fact, or rumour, which is sufli- 
ciently notorious, though concealed by 
Burke,—that the two elder sons of 
Edmund Roche who died in 1750, 
viz. Edmond of Kildinan, who died in 


1. Earldom of Mountrath 1803—barony of Castlecoote continued. 
. Earldom of Clermont 1806—viscounty continued. 
. Viscounty of Oxmantown 1807—earldom of Rosse (created 1806) continued. 
. Viscounty of Cremorne 1813—barony continued. 
. Earldom of Glandore 1815—barony of Brandon continued. 
. Earldom of Massareene 1816—viscounty continued. 
. Earldom of Farnham 1823—barony continued. 
Besides these, the Marquisate of Ormonde, conferred in 1816, became extinct in 1820. 
It was re-conferred in 1822 upon the then Earl of Ormonde. In neither of these 
creations (of 1816 and 1822), as they were conferred on existing Peers, was the con- 
dition of three extinctions required. It may, however, become a consideration in what 
manner the extinction of Peerages created since the Union are hereafter to be reckoned. 
+ In the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1853, p. 658, 
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1828, the father of the new Lord Fer- 
moy of 1855, and Francis of Roche- 
mount, co. Cork, who died in 1826, 
were born before marriage, though of 
the same mother with Edward the third 
son, who succeeded to Trabolgan. The 
last-named Edward, known as Colonel 
Roche, having married Susanna, elder 
daughter of Sir George Wombwell, of 
Wombwell, co. York, Bart., had an only 
son, Edmond-Edward, who died a pri- 
soner of war at Lyons in the year 1803, 
and, his three younger brothers having 
also died before him, on his death in 
1828 he left Trabolgan to his nephew 
Edward, the only son of his elder (ille- 
gitimate) brother Edmond, which Ed- 
ward was the father of the present 
Edmond Burke Roche, the new Lord 
Fermoy. 

But, besides the male heirs of the 
Roche family, there is a gentleman 
who puts forth a claim, as being en- 
titled to the dignity through an heir 
female. He has addressed the Cork 
papers under the signature of James 
Cesar Durnford, esq. barrister-at-law, 
of Upper Phillimore-place, Kensing- 
ton; and we are informed that he is 
the great-nephew of David Roche 
(commonly known as Tiger Roche), 
who was the son of James Roche, of 
Abystrowry, co. Cork. That Roche 
had three sisters: 1. Mrs. Durnford ; 
2. the Baroness Nolcken; and 3. Mrs. 
McCrae. The second was married first 
to Judge Lemaistre, and by him had a 
son, who is deceased: she was married 
secondly to the Baron Nolcken, am- 
bassador from Gustavus III. of Swe- 
den. Mrs. Durnford had issue James 
Rowland Caesar Durnford, the father 
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of the claimant. Supposing that James 
Roche of Abystrowry was the nearest 
heir to the last Viscount, it remains 
to be proved that the peerage is de- 
scendible to female heirs. ‘The late 
Sir William Betham asserted that prin- 
ciple with considerable perseverance in 
the case of the Irish viscounty of Slane, 
but did not bring the same to a suc- 
cessful termination. 

The Committee of Privileges in the 
House of Lords will, it is presumed, 
bring these questions to an issue: and 
its proceedings will be regarded with 
unusual interest, as possibly involving 
an vm gag augmentation, and con- 
sequently a less rapid diminution than 
before, of the numbers of the Irish 
Peerage. 

A Correspondent has favoured us 
with the following genealogy of the 
Roche family :—- 


Mr. Ursan, As the history of Lord 
Viscount Fermoy is at present a matter 
not only of family contention but also of 
public moment, perhaps the insertion of 
the following account and pedigree of that 
once noble family may be of interest to 
your readers. It may also help to settle 
the dispute, and solve the question, Who 
is the legitimate representative of the last 
Viscount Fermoy ? 

I found the subjoined in a note at 
at p. 334 of the Hibernia Dominicana, 
sive Historia provincie Hibernie ordinis 
Predicatorum, &c. Colonie Agrippine, 
1762. This work is very rare,* and as I 
am not aware that this pedigree has been 
already published in any of our peerages, 
whether extinct or otherwise, I have 
translated it in full——at all events it will 
be interesting. 

“This most noble family, in Latin de 





* This book was printed at Kilkenny by Edmund Finn, 1762, under the personal 


inspection of Dr. Thomas Burke, a member of the noble house of Clanricard, at that 
time Historiographer of the Dominican Order in Ireland, and subsequently titular 
Bishop of Ossory. The stringency of the laws at that period compelled the author to 
cause his book to bear the imprint “‘ Colonize,” lest press, book, and all should be seized 
and destroyed. The work, as may be expected, has a party bias, yet it must be regarded 
as of high historic value. The following collation may interest the curious reader :— 
The work contains, with the supplement, 949 pp. with an“ Epistola Domino Nerio 
Cardinali Corsino, licenti approbatio.’’ From p. 137 to 146 inclusive is not to be met 
with in the copies usually on sale; they were expunged in consequence of certain 
offensive allusions to the state of the Protestants under James II. They have, how- 
ever, been reprinted, and can be had of Dublin booksellers for a small sum; but the 
Supplement is of extreme rarity, and scarcely ever to be met with. It forms a second 
volume, and has a separate title, although the pagination runs on, viz. from p. 801 to 
end, It was printed 1772. The beautiful copy with Supplement before us is in the 
collection of Dr. Neligan. It was purchased for him at the sale of the library of 
Sir Wm. Betham, late Ulster king, and was originally in the possession of Major 
Montmorency Morris, the author of Irish Pillar Stones, &c, 
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Rupe, in French de la Roche, but now 
among the English and Hiberno-English 
everywhere Roche, long since came from 
France into England, and from England to 
Ireland, It had its origin from Charles the 
Great and other kings of France, from the 
Counts of Flanders, and the Kings of Eng- 
land, through Elizabeth de Clare, grand- 
daughter of Edward the First, King of Eng- 
land, by his daughter Joanna, who married 
Ralph de Rupe, son of Alexander, hereto- 
fore widow of John de Burgh, father of 
William de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, and mo- 
ther of the aforesaid William ; as is evident 
in a genealogy of the same family preserved 
in the Heralds’ office, London, which Sir 
William Segar, principal king of arms 
(Garter), made anno 1615, from which I 
copy the preceding and subsequent ac- 
counts of that year. 

‘The first of this most illustrious 
family, David, called the Great, on account 
of his distinguished exploits, was the son 
of Maurice, s. of John, s. of another John, 
s. of George, s. of David, s. of Ralph de 
Rupe, married to Elizabeth de Clare, pre- 
sently to be honourably mentioned, s. of 
Alexander, s. of Hugh, s. of Gerald, s. of 
David, s. of Milo, s. of Henry, who ob- 
tained a diploma from King John, for three 
cantreds of land in the county of Cork, 
anno 1200. He was long counted among 
the nobles of Ireland, and was honoured 
with the dignity of Viscount de Fermoy by 
Edward, the fourth king of his name who 
ruled in England, and was Lord of Ireland 
from 1460 to 1483. David, celebrated as 
the Great, was the son of Maurice de Rupe, 
Lord of Fermoy, by Amia, daughter of 
Maurice Gerald, Earl of Desmond; and 
his mother had for her father Ralph Staf- 
ford, Earl of Stafford in England, who 
died anno 1375. But the wife of David the 
Great was Joanna, daughter of Sir Walter de 
Burgo, called Mac William, by whom he 
had nine children: 1. Maurice (of whom 
below); 2. Redmund Roche, of Bally- 
maghy; 3. Ulick Roche, of Crogh; 4. 
Theobald Roche, of Ballyhendon, and le 
Clash ; 5. William Roche, of Ballyhouly ; 
6. Philip Roche, of Serall and Rahan; 7. 
Gerald Roche, of Ballyhonan and Crawk- 
kerrye ; 8. Edmund Roche, of Bullenme ; 
9. James Roche, of Clostoe; and one 
daughter, Helena, married to James Courcy, 
thirteenth Baron of Kinsale. 

Maurice de Rupe, second Viscount de 
Fermoy, had two wives in succession, 
viz. :—Joanna, daughter of James Gerald, 
Earl of Desmond, and Mora, daughter 
of Lord O’Brien. By the second he 


begat Edmund ; but by the first, David 
his successor, and Helena wife of Thomas 
Gerald, Earl of Desmond. 

David de Rupe, third Viscount de 
Fermoy, joined himself in marriage to 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Thaddeus 
Mac-Carthy More, who brought forth 
Maurice fourth Viscount married to 
Grania Mac-Carthy, of the family of Mac- 
Tey, From whom sprung three sons :— 
1. David (of whom below) ; 2. William 
Roche, of Carrydownan (who by Helena 
Tobin, daughter of Thomas, Lord of 
Comshinock, had three sons, Edward, 
James, and John); 3. John (died without 
issue); and as many daughters: 1, 
Helena, married John, Lord Barry; 2. 
Marcella, married James Barrett, of Ba- 
lencollege, gentleman ; 3. Catherine. 

David de Rupe, fifth Viscount de Fer- 
moy, took to wife Helena, daughter of 
James Butler, Baron of Dunboyne, who 
brought forth to him six sons:—l, 
Maurice, (of whom below) ; 2. Theobald ; 
3. Richard; 4. John; 5. Redmund; 6. 
Ulick ; and two (?) daughters :—Joanna, 
married Patrick FitzMaurice, Baron of 
Lixnau, ancestor by her of the Earls of 
Kerry. 

Maurice de Rupe, sixth Viscount de 
Fermoy, married Helena, daughter of 
Maurice (Fitz-John) Gerald, Earl of 
Desmond, by whom he had two sons—l. 
David (of whom below) ; 2. Theobald; 
and two daughters—1l. Helena, married 
Donat O’Brien, fourth Earl of Thomond ; 
2. Amia, married Lord O’Donoghoe, of 
the county of Kerry. 

David de Rupe, seventh Viscount de 
Fermoy, by Joanna Barry, of the family 
of the Earls of Barrymore, had three 
sons and four daughters, Maurice, John, 
Theobald, Helena, Eleonor, Joanna, and 
Catherine. He died 22d March, 1635. 

Maurice de Rupe, eighth Viscount de 
Fermoy, begat—1. David, ninth Viscount, 
died without issue. He strenuously ad- 
hered to the side of his king, Charles the 
First, and Charles the Second, against 
that most iniquitous Cromwell ;* 2, John, 
tenth Viscount, who, from his marriage 
with Catherine, daughter of David Con- 
don, gentleman, begat two sons, David 
and Ulick, and one daughter, by name 
Eleonora. 

David de Rupe, eleventh Viscount de 
Fermoy, a marine officer in the reign of 
Queen Anne, was drowned in a terrible 
storm at Plymouth, Anno 1703. His 
brother Ulick, beforementioned, succeeded 
to him, unmarried, as twelfth Viscount. He 





* See a fuller notice of this viscount in the extract from the Irish Compendium, by 
Francis Nichols, given in our Magazine for July, 1853, p. 47. 
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married Anne Carr, of Northumberland, 
and died without issue. From henceforward, 
D. [Raymund] Roche, of Ballyndangan, 
assumed the title of Viscount de Fermoy, 
a Major in the army of the King of Sar- 
dinia, who wasa very near relation to the 
forementioned Viscounts. (See Francis 
Nichols’ Irish Compendium, London, 
1735, p. 166). I know one D. Thomas 
Roche, of Dublin, who says that he is a 
very near relation.’’ 

We now turn to the Supplement, where 
we find recorded the monumental inscrip- 
tion of him who last aspired to the title 
of Lord Viscount Fermoy :— 

“T saw (says Dr. Burke) the Epitaph 
of the celebrated Lord Roche, of Ballyn- 
dangan, in the Church of Saint Marcian 
of the Friars Predicants, at Tortona, in 
the Duchy of Milan, in the dominion of 
the King of Sardinia, on the 26th August, 


1769, with the following words engraved 
on marble :— 
Dominus Raymundus 
Lord de Roche 


, 
Vicecomes de Fermoy, 

Dominus Ballyndangan,Ballinlogh, Carricdownan, 
Balliglegnan, Ballyclogh, Glanworth, Bally- 
moch, Bally-Hidon, a hg “appedmmene 

Kilworth, &e. &c. 
Regni Hibernixe 
Par, 
Ordinis Militaris SS. Mauricii & Lazari 
Commendatarius, 

Peditum S. R. M. Regis Sardinis 
Generalis Locum Tenens, 
Dertone & annexarum Ditionum 
Gubernator, 

Mortuus Quinto Kalendar. Junii MDCCLXII, 
Fidelium Orationes implorat. 


Quere—Did Lieut.-General Roche leave 
any issue? If so, did they afterwards 
settle in Ireland ? And, as the period is 
but short, who can claim a descent ?>—I 
am, &c. RicHarp CAvuLFIELD, 





FRENCH HISTORY. 
The Monarchy of France, its Rise, Progress, and Fall. By William Tooke, F.R.S. 


THE position which French history 
occupies in the annals of modern 
Europe is as unique and important 
as the geographical situation of the 
country whose progress and develope- 
ment it describes. Independently of 
the predominant influence of France 
upon the rest of Europe, not only 
during the last generation, but during 
the three preceding centuries; without 
reference to its situation, its wealth, 
and its resourees, and the intelligence 
and bravery of its inhabitants, there is 
no country in whose story the distin- 
guishing elements of European society, 
and the mode of developement of our 
modern civilization, can be studied so 
fully or so accurately as in French 
history. The various and often anta- 
gonistic forces which made up the life 
of the middle ages, and out of whose 
working modern society and govern- 
ment have arisen—monarchy, feudal 
ér absolute, aristocracy, feudality, the 
towns, the peasantry—all these are 
more conveniently and advantageous! 
observed upon the scene of Frenc 
history than in that of any other 
nation. The same influences have 
moulded the destinies of England ; but 
here their forces have been always 
more equally balanced, their charac- 
teristics less marked. The history of 
Germany wants that unity of cha- 


racter which is afforded by that of 
more living and vigorous nationalities ; 
and the peculiar circumstances of the 
two great southern peninsulas deprive 
their annals of much of that singular 
interest which arises from the appli- 
eability of history to illustrate events 
which touch us more nearly, and with 
which we are more familiarly ac- 
quainted. As certain historical per- 
sonages may be selected as the “re- 
presentative men” of the ages in which 
they lived, so France may well be 
chosen as the representative country 
of our European history. 

It is remarkable that this subject 
does not appear to have occupied the 
attention and the labour of English 
litterateurs at all in proportion to its 
interest and importance. If we may 
form any judgment from the paucity 
of published writings in this country 
ya French history, we should con- 
clude that there is very little interest 
generally felt among our students upon 
the subject. Perhaps one of the 
causes of this indifference may be 
found in the unsatisfactory method in 
which the history of their country was 
treated until a recent period by French 
writers. 

‘A conscientious and intelligent re- 
search into facts, rare among the his- 
torians of the last century in every 
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country, was peculiarly rare in France ; 
there no sacrifice was too great to be 
made to national or regal vanity. The 
Abbé Daniel fell into disgrace for de- 
priving the royal line of four apocry- 
phal “kings of France,” whom the 
Abbé Velly and his successors took 
care with due respect to reinstate in 
their ancient dignities. In no country 
did more various influences of race 
and of province, and of orders and of 
classes, require to be recognised and 
appreciated ; in no country was history 
written from a more exclusive and 
central point of view. This is happily 
now no longer the case. The Revolu- 
tion has in its sequel imparted a new 
life to the literary as well as to the 
political energies of France; Guizot 
and Sismondi, the two Thierrys, and 
M. de Barante have inaugurated a new 
gra in French historical writing. 

The new impetus which this study 
has recently received in France is, no 
doubt, connected with a general change 
of opinion and feeling as to the objects 
and province of history. The histories 
written for the past generation are not 
the histories for the present. Histo- 
rical criticism may be said to be a new 
science, and the whole manner of treat- 
ing history has been revolutionized. 
The philosophical history, as it was 
termed, of the last century has given 
place to a far more searching examina- 
tion of facts, and a more enlightened 
and conscientious inquiry into their 
causes. 

That which Niebuhr has done for 
the history of Rome has been, or has 
to be, done, at a still greater cost of 
labour and research, for the history of 
all the countries of modern Europe. 
It was lately observed in a speech 
which made some noise in the country, 
that the history of England was still to 
be written. We are, however, disposed 
to think, that no modern writer can 
hope to attain to the authority and 
reputation as national historians which 
once attached to the name of Hume in 
this country, and to those of the Abbé 
Velly and of Anquetil in France. The 
truth is now generally recognized— 
Melius est petere fontes quam sectare 
rivulos,—that a pageofa ay 
chronicle, a verse of an ancient ballad, 
produces on the mind a truer, a more 
complete, and a more vivid picture of 
the period to which it belongs, than a 

6 


chapter of Hume, or a dissertation of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. 

We feel that the local and individual 
colouring of the story is as valuable as 
the events themselves, and we reject 
the aid of the “ philosophic” historian, 
who would translate the characteristic 
narrative into well-turned and mono- 
tonous periods with as little ceremony 
as the antiquary would expel a do- 
mestic who had evinced a taste for 
burnishing his Roman specula, or for 
giving to a stater of Antigonus the 
polish of a new-coined sovereign. We 
may even go further than this. The 
mode in which a fact is related is 
more valuable than the fact itself; and 
the same historical criticism which has 
destroyed our belief in the fables of 
early Latin history has given an addi- 
tional value to the memorials of them 
which Livy has preserved, as reflec- 
tions of the national traditions and of 
the popular sentiments of early Rome. 
Nor does this apply to remote times 
only. An eloquent historian has shown 
us the value of the poetry and works 
of fiction of the day in illustrating the 
history of our own country and of the 
seventeenth century ; and we rise from 
the perusal of a paper of the Spectator, 
or ascene of The Way of the World, 
with a truer conception of the man- 
ners and the mode of thinking and 
living of the Augustan age of Queen 
Anne than can be gained from the 
pages of Rapin or of Smollett. 

The French historians of the last 
century were incapable of looking at 
their national annals except through 
the spectacles of their own age, and 
the chieftains and warriors of Chlodo- 
wig and Karl Martel assume ia their 
scenes the language and gestures of 
le grand monarque and his courtiers. 
Augustin Thierry, in his interesting 
Letters upon the History of France, 
illustrates this unhappy propensity by 
tracing the several forms assumed by 
certain incidents of history or romance, 
as they are transferred from the ori- 
ginal sources to the pages of the most 
distinguished modern historians. Their 
principal care, he complains, is to 
efface the popular colour and to sub- 
stitute the air of the court, to spread 
with skill the varnish of modern grace 
over the rudeness of the olden time. 
We cannot resist borrowing from him 
an amusing instance of this process of 
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varnishing. “ Childerik,” says Gre- 
gory of Tours, “ being abandoned to 
an excessive licence, and reigning over 
the nation of Franks, began to abuse 
their daughters. They, indignant at 
this, drive him from the kingdom. 
But, finding that they further wished to 
kill him, he went away to Thuringia.” * 
This is the narrative of a writer liv- 
ing a century after the event. The 
following are the words of the Abbé 
Velly, who boasts in his preface of 
drawing from the ancient sources, and 
depicting manners and usages with 
exactness: “ Childéric fut un prince 
4 grandes aventures; c’était "homme 
le mieux fait de son royaume. Il 
avait del’esprit, du courage; mais, né 
avec un cceeur tendre, il s’abandon- 
nait trop 2 l'amour: ce fut la cause 
de sa perte. Les seigneurs francais, 
aussi sensibles & l’outrage que leur 
femmes l’avaient été aux charmes de 
ce prince, se liguérent pour le de- 
tréner. Contraint de céder 4 leur 
fureur, il se retira en Allemagne.” 

It was not for want of an abundant 
supply of authentic and original mat- 
ter, that the French historians of the 
last century failed to present to their 
readers a faithful picture of past times. 
The noble series of historical monu- 
ments commencing with the Benedic- 
tine collection and since enriched by 
the publications of the Société de 
l'Histoire de France, together with 
the unrivalled succession of private 
memoirs, form a more complete and 
available mass of historical material 
than any other country can boast. 
With the abundance of original and 
interesting documents which industry 
and research have placed at the 
command of the modern historian, 
it becomes one of his principal du- 
ties to select and arrange his evi- 
dence, to distinguish authentic tes- 
timony from mere hearsay informa- 
tion, the narrative of the careful and 
impartial witness from the gossip of 
the prejudiced or credulous relator. 
In order to make his work at once 
trustworthy and interesting, it must 
be his care so to use his materials as to 
retain the graphic interest of the con- 
temporary narratives, without aban- 
doning the vantage-ground of histori- 
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cal criticism or abdicating the histo- 
rian’s office as supreme judge of the 
accuracy of chroniclers and of the pro- 
babilities of events. 

The genius of Scott seized at once 
the value of the details and accessories 
of history as aids to the imagination ; 
and his historical novels presented to 
the world a livelier picture of the 
periods to which they relate than his- 
tory had previously exhibited. The 
lesson furnished by the novelist has not 
been lost upon the historian. There is 
no fear now of the writers of history 
neglecting those minutiz which add 
life and interest to their narrative ; the 
temptation is rather to exaggerate and 
misapply them, to study effect rather 
than truth, to transfer picturesque cir- 
cumstances to characters and situa- 
tions to which they do not belong, and 
to borrow from the novelist not only 
the use of characteristic details, but 
also the manner of employing the ma- 
terials of history. Some of our own 
popular writers have not been alto- 
gether proof against this temptation. 

At the present time the French 
have no reason to complain of the de- 
ficiencies of their historians. M. de 
Barante, in his history of the dukes of 
Burgundy, has succeeded in rendering 
the narrative of medieval history 
more interesting than it has been 
under the hands of any previous 
writer, and the work of M. Henri 
Martin, as a general apergu of French 
history, appears to leave little to be 
desired. 

Mr. Tooke’s “ Monarchy of France” 
does not pretend to give an original 
view of French history, but only to be 
a depository of the commonly known 
and received facts. Moreover, as to 
its subject, it professes to be no more 
than that which the older histories of 
France, whatever their pretensions, 
really were—a history of the monarchy 
only, and not of the nation or of the 
provinces. The monarchy intended to 
be illustrated being that dynasty 
which found its period at the Revolu- 
tion, the subject of the work would be 

roperly terminated by the death of 
4ouis XVL: but the history is con- 
tinued by a diary of the principal 
events of the Revolution, from the as- 





* Greg. Turon. Hist. Franc. lib. ii. p. 12, 


+ Histoire de France, tom. i. p. 41, 
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sembling of the States General to the 
creation of the first Directory, and by 
some useful tables, including an al- 

habetical list of the members of the 

tates General, with a syllabus of the 
reactionary gossip and private scandal 
which was directed against the distin- 
guished men of the Revolution. The 
affection with which the author re- 
gards his great subject, the French 
monarchy, has led him to treat the 
Revolution and its leaders with some 
acrimony ; but in spite, or perhaps by 
reason, of this partiality the supple- 
mental portion is not the least inte- 
resting part of the volume. 

It is, we presume, to be attributed 
to his exaggerated love of legitimacy 
that Mr. Tooke has repeated without 
suspicion the genealogical fable of the 
descent of Hugh Capet from the first 
race of Frankish kings, which even 
father Daniel * only gives as an apo- 
cryphal compliment, and as a sort of 
péndant to Dante’s equally unfounded 
sneer : 


Figliuol fui d’un beccaio di Parigi 
Quando li regi antichi venner meno.f 


We have observed two or three 
inaccuracies in —. over Mr. 
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Long, and of Blanche, the too famous 
wife of Charles le Bel, is confounded 
with the Emperor Otho IV.; and in 
. 310, it is stated that King John of 
rance acquired the duchy of Bur- 
gundy through his wife Joan, the 
mother of Philip de Rouvre, the last 
duke of the elder line, whereas that 
queen was not of the Burgundian 
house, and the heiress who brought 
that inheritance to the Crown was 
another Joan, the wife of Philip of 
Valois, and mother of King John. We 
do not know upon what authority it is 
stated that Charles le Temeraire was 
drowned before Nanci. The exact 
manner of his death was a mystery at 
the time, but it is agreed that on his 
body was found more than one mortal 
wound; and Comines conjectures, 
from the report of those who were 
resent at the battle, that he was 
orne along by a crowd of enemies, by 
whom he was killed and stripped 
without being recognized. 
Mr. Tooke's work is arranged partly 
in a narrative and partly in a tabular 
form, and, considering the large and 


handsome type in which the principal 
part of the work is printed, it con- 
tains as much information upon the 


Tooke’s earlier pages. 
in p. 293, Otho Count of ry ye well be compressed into the space of 
the father of Joan queen of Philip le a volume. 


or example, — to which it relates as could 


LETTER OF AARON BURR, 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE, NEW JERSEY. 


PRESIDENT AARON BURR, the writer of the interesting letter now subjoined, 
was a descendant of good Jonathan Burr, first of Redgrave in England, ultimately of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, and the son of Chief Justice Peter Burr. He was a native of 
Fairfield, Connecticut, and was born there in 1714. His ancestry was famous in the 
colony. He graduated at Yale College in 1735. In 1742 he accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian congregation at Newark, in New Jersey. Here he early became pre- 
eminent as a scholar and a theologian. In 1748 he was unanimously elected the 
successor of the saintly Dickinson as President of the College established in Eliza- 
bethtown, but which was transferred to Newark immediately after his appointment. 
In 1757, a short time before the death of Burr, it was removed to the subsequently 
famous Princeton; a name likely to be long illustrious, as well from its teachers as 
its many distinguished alumni. The names of its after presidents, Edwards, Davies, 
Finley, Witherspoon, and others, brought additional fame to the ‘‘ Log College,” 
which soubriquet, by tle way, Dr. Archibald Alexander has rendered classic by 
adopting it as the title of his delightful ‘‘ Memorials of Princeton.” 

President Burr died Sept. 24, 1757. Few need to be told that he married a daughter 
of Edwards ; or that the famous-infamous Aaron Burr, Vice-President of the United 
States, was his son. Fewer still need to be told that Princeton still retains its 
ancient note. Together with the Theological Seminary (often confounded with the 





* Histoire de France, tome ii. p. 316. + Purgatorio, canto 20. 
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College) adorned by a Hodge and an Alexander, it stands in the front-rank of educa- 
tional institutes. The illustrious secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, Professor 
Henry, is still its Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

Among other letters of this excellent man which are in my possession, is the fol- 
lowing, addressed to Mr. Hogg, merchant in Edinburgh, a man ‘ of a thousand ”’ in 
his ‘* day and generation.’’ It sheds light on the early history of Princeton College; 
and, moreover, gives expression to the feelings of the nation while passing through the 
eclipse of Braddock’s defeat. 

By the way, it must be permitted me to waft across the Atlantic an earnest desire 
that a History of Princeton may be given by one or other of her numerous gifted sons. 
Many schools, calling themselves “ academies,”’ and even ‘* colleges,” have their bulky 
octavos, while the venerable Princeton, so far as is known to me, has only casual 


and incidental ‘* Notices.’’ 
service of one competent to the task. 


DEAR AND WorRTHY Sir, 

Your most obliging favour of Au- 
gust 28th came safe to hand a few 
days ago, which I read with much 
gratitude and pleasure. It brought us 
very agreeable news about the Scot- 
land collection,* which has exceeded 
our expectations at least 300 pounds ; 
as my good friend Mr. Erskine ¢ wrote 
me some time ago that he did not think 
it would amount to more than 700/. 
We are sensible how much we are in- 
debted to you and your worthy son for 
our success in this affair. May the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift 
reward you a thousand-fold with spi- 
ritual and temporal blessings in Christ 
Jesus! 

Liberty for drawing bills comes very 
seasonably, as the exchange is just now 
higher than it has been any time since 
y® last war. Our bills will not reach 
Mr. Belchiers { till some time in Ja- 
nuary, as none will be of earlier date 
than this letter; so there appears no 
danger of their coming too soon. 

Enclos’d you have a 4 of Mr. 
Belchier’s account,§ as also Mess*. 
Tennent || and Davies§] with the trus- 
tees, that you may see how Divine 
Providence has smiled upon our un- 
dertaking; and I hope you will help 
= by your prayers to give God the 

ory. 

We have begun a building at Prince- 
ton, which contains a hall, library, and 


I should be glad to place considerable materials at the 


A. B. G, 


rooms to accommodate about an hun- 
dred students, tho’ it will not any more 
of it be finished than is absolutely ne- 
cessary at present—with an house for 
the President. 

We do everything in the plainest 
and cheapest manner as far as is con- 
sistent with decency and convenience, 
having no superfluous ornaments. 
There was a necessity of our having 
an house sufficient to contain y* stu- 
dents, as they could not lodge in pri- 
vate houses in that village where we 
have fix’d the college; which, as it is 
the centre of the province, where pro- 
visions are plenty and firewood will 
always be cheap, is doubtless the fittest 
place we cou’d have pitch’d upon. The 
buildings prove more expensive than 
we at first imagin’d, from the best com- 
putations we could get; but by the 
smiles of heayen upon us we shall be 
able I think to compleat what we de- 
sign at present; and have at least a 
fund left of 1,600/. ster[ling], which, 
with the other income of the college, 
will be sufficient for the present officers 
and a little more, as money here will 
readily let for 7 per cent, interest with 
undoubted security. This fund will be 
encreased by what we get from Ire- 
land, and a little more we expect from 
South Brittain [i. e. England]; and 
we hope by the help of some generous 
benefactors here and abroad to be able 
before long to support a Professor of 





* The Kirk of Scotland enjoined collections to be made in every parish in behalf of 
the college of New Jersey, afterwards called Princeton. 

+ Dr. John Erskine, clarum et venerabile nomen in Scotish theology, 

{ This is probably a clerical mis-rendering of ‘‘ Belcher,’’ a banker in London, son 
of the estimable governor of Massachusetts and New Jersey. 


§ The inclosure has disappeared. 


|| Gilbert Tennent, the compeer of Whitfield. He accompanied Davies to Scotland 


as a deputy to plead for the College. 


4 The excellent Rev. Samuel Davies, of Virginia, whose ‘‘ Diary,” while in Scotland 
along with Tennent, appears in Dr, Foote’s masterly ‘‘ History of Virginia.” 
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Divinity. That office at present lies on 
the President, with a considerable part 
of the instruction in other branches of 
literature. The trustees have their 
eyes upon Mr. Edwards,* and want 
nothing but ability to give him an im- 
mediate call to that office. 

The students in general behave 
well; some among them that give 
good evidences of real piety, and a 
prospect of special usefulness in the 
churches of Christ, are a great comfort 
and support to me under the burden 
of my important station. 

I may in my next give you a more 
particular account of the college. It 
Is at present under flourishing cir- 
cumstances in many respects; has 
grown in favour with men, [and] I 
would humbly hope [with] God also. 
"Tis my daily concern that it may 
answer the important ends of its in- 
stitution, and that the expectations of 
our pious friends at home and abroad 
may not be disappointed. 

shall not fail to acknowledge my 
Lord Lothian’s generosity. I am 


sorry Messrs. Tennent and Davies 


Letter of Aaron Burr, 


(July, 


neglected seasonably to acquaint their 
friends in Scotland of their safe arrival, 
&e. I hope their long and tedious 
passages, and the confusion their 
affairs were probably in by their long 
absence, may be something of an 
excuse. I can testify that they retain 
a very lively sense of the most gene- 
rous treatment y‘ they and the college 
met with in those parts. 

The defeat of General Braddock} 
was an awful but a seasonable rebuke 
of Heaven. Those that had the least 
degree of seriousness left could not 
but observe with concern the strange 
confidence in an arm of flesh and dis- 
regard to God and religion that ap- 
pear’d in that army. Preparations 
were made for rejoycing at the victory, 
as tho’ it had been ensured, and a day 
appointed for the obtaining it. The 
whole country were alarm’d and struck 
with astonishment at the news of his 
defeat, and some awaken’d to eye the 
hand of God in it, who had tho’t little 
of it before; and I can’t but think God 
has brought good to the land out of 
this evil.f 





* This was the eminent Jonathan Edwards, the father-in-law of the writer, and his 
successor as President of Princeton College. He was at this period engaged as a 
humble missionary in the frontier village of Stockbridge, Mass. It softens our regret 
that he was not removed to Princeton thus early, to know that the retirement of Stock- 
bridge gave the great thinker leisure to excogitate his irrefutable argument on the 
‘* Will,”’ and to weave the golden-tissued web of “ The Religious Affections.’”” On 
the decease of Burr, Edwards was appointed President of Princeton College, but he 
died almost before he had entered on the duties of the office. 

t+ Major-General Edward Braddock, commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America, who arrived in Virginia, with two regiments from Ireland, in February, 1755. 
The writer alludes to his disastrous expedition against Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburgh. 
Braddock was a brave impetuous officer, and his defeat cast unwonted gloom all 
over the Colonies. 

¢ A letter of Edwards, of nearly the same date (which is also in my possession), 
likewise contains some comments on these transactions which may be acceptable. The 
coincidence of sentiment is striking. Inter alia, he says, “ I had opportunity to see 
and converse with ministers belonging to almost all parts of North America; and, 
among others, Mr. Davies, of Virginia. He told me that he verily thought that 
General Braddock’s defeat, the last summer, was a merciful dispensation of Divine 
Providence to those southern colonies. He said that notorious wickedness prevailed 
to that degree in that army, among officers and soldiers, and that they went forth 
openly in so self-confident and vain-glorious a manner, that if they had succeeded the 
consequence would have been a hardening people in those parts, in a great degree, in a 
profane and atheistical temper, or to that purpose ; and that many appeared very much 
solemnized by the defeat of that army, and the death of the general, and so many of 
the other chief officers ; and some truly awakened. And by what I could learn it had 
something of the same effect among the people in New York and New Jersey. And 
the contrary success of the New England forces near Lake George, when violently 
attacked by Baron Dieskau and the regulars from France with him, who had been the 

chief French officer on the Ohio in the time of the engagement with General Braddock, 
one of which officers was killed by our forces and the other taken—I say the contrary 
success of the New England forces seemed to confirm the foresaid effect ; it being known 
by all how widely this army differed from the other, in the care that was taken to 
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On the contrary, God was acknow- 
ledg’d in the army that went from 
Crown Point,* vice and debauchery 
suppress’d in a manner that has scarce 
been seen in this land, and was much 
admired at by those that sawit. This 
was much owing to Major-General 
Lyman,f with whom I am well ac- 
quainted. He is a man of piety, and 
for courage and conduct, a spirit of 
government and good sense, he has 
not his superiour in these parts. He 
acquitted himself with uncommon 
bravery and good conduct in the en- 
gagement at Lake George, Sept. 8th,{ 
and it was owing to him, under God, 
yt the victory was obtain’d, which 
prov’d a means of saving y* country 
from ruin, as has since more fully ap- 
a by the scheme ye French general 

ad laid. I gave [have given] this 
hint about Mr. Lyman because Mr. 
Edward Cole, one of y¢ officers, being 
offended yt he banished some lewd 
women from the camp y* he had 
brought with him, wrote a letter to 
scandalize him, hinting that he was a 
coward, tho’ numbers that were in the 
engagement have fully establish’d his 
character as one of the bravest officers, 
who expos'd himself in the hottest fire 
of the enemy, animating his men. 
And General Johnson himself acknow- 
ledges y® honour of the day was due 
to Mr. Lyman. 

The state of these American Colo- 
nies at present looks dark. We are 
divided in our councils. Some are of 
such a spirit that they will forward 
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nothing but what they are at the head 
of themselves. Several of the go- 
vernours of the continent are now met 
at New York, to concert measures for 
the safety of [the] country. Much 
will depend on the result of this meet- 
ing. hen I consider y® crying ini- 
y ag of the day I cannot but tremble 
or fear of God’s judgments, that seem 
to hang over this sinning land. 

I have lately had a letter from 
Stockbridge. Mr. Edwards and his 
~_ are in usual health, except his 
daughter Betty, who is never well, 
and I believe not long for this world.§ 
Their situation is yet distressing, thro’ 
fear of the enemy [i. e. the Indians 
and the French]. My wife|| joins me 
in respectful and affectionate saluta- 
tions to you and your son. I add but 
my poor prayers and ardent wishes y* 
your declining days may be fill’d with 
comfort and usefulness, yt you may 
have a late and an abundant entrance 
into y* everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 

With much unfeign’d respect, 
I am, very dr Sir, 
Your most oblig’d and affectionate 
Friend and humble Serv‘, 
Aaron Burr. 


Newark, Dect 34 1755. 


P.S.—The original, of which this is 
a copy, comes vid N. York; I send 
duplicates, as we expect daily to hear 
war is proclaimed. Our good governor, 
Mr. Belcher, and sundry of our trus- 
tees, have had y* pleasure of seeing 





restrain vice and maintain religion in it ; particularly by Major-General Lyman, the 
second officer in the army, a truly worthy man ; a man of distinguished abilities and 
virtue, as well as uncommon martial endowments, who above any other officer was 
active in the time of the engagement.’’—Letter to Dr. Gillies, Dec. 12th, 1755. 

* Taken by Amherst. 2 

+ Phinechas Lyman was appointed major-general and commander of the Connecticut 
forces in 1755. When Sir William Johnson was wounded at Lake George, the com- 
mand devolved on him, and he animated his troops to a glorious victory. Johnson 
was peevishly jealous of Lyman. In 1758 he served with Abercrombie, and was with 
the chivalrous Howe when he fell. He was also at the capture of Crown Point, and 
at the surrender of Montreal. He died in 1775. . d 

t This private opinion of President Burr, as to the superior merit of Lyman as 
against Johnson, is universally allowed by historians. Yet was Johnson rewarded 
with 5000/. and a baronetcy, while Lyman was utterly neglected, being merely named 
in the despatch. 

§ She died Jan. 1, 1762, aged 14. 

|| Esther, eldest daughter of President Edwards. 
few weeks after her distinguished father, aged only 26. 

{ He died August 31st, 1757, having been forward in every “ good work,” Pre- 
sident Burr preached his funeral discourse, and died very shortly after him, on Sept. 
24th, 1757. 


She died April 7, 1758, only a 
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your kind letter. They all unite in 
their salutations and grateful acknow- 
ledgements to you. Mr. Ingram’s kind 
letter came to hand with yours, ac- 
quainting us y‘ he had collected £300 


ster. Mr. W™ P. Smith, one of our 
trustees, is appointed to draw up a 
letter of thanks to y® General Assem- 
bly, in name of the trustees, which I 
suppose will be sent to y* care. 


SONNET ON THE PORTRAIT OF THE REV. THOMAS JONES, M.A, 


FORMERLY THE BELOVED AND RESPECTED TUTOR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Thy pictured form adorns my quiet hall ; 
And, when thy lineaments serene I see, 
Youth to my heart returns, and with its glee 
Awaken’d thoughts to sweet reflection call. 
The depths of Science were thy chosen part, 
O Jones: and of thy cloister’d cell’s repose 
The cheer’d remembrance in my bosom glows, 
The cherished feeling of the College heart. 
Be the pause frequent, while I may attend 
Heeding from memory thy healthful past, 
Mourning thy happiness so soon o’ercast, 
And share of this world’s life so soon to end. 
But gone thou art not: thy regardful eye 
Beams on me from the Canvass tenderly. 


Trereife, Cornwall, May 28th, 1855. 
« 


C. Vat. Lz Grice. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Royal Archery in Tothill Fields, by Westminster—Sir Henry Morgan, called ‘‘ The Buccaneer ”—Family 
of Ward of Yorkshire; English Nunnery at Bruges—Mr. Christopher Bullock, “ the Suffolk 
Wonder’”—Superstitions of Worcestershire—On the Site of Anderida, a Romano-British City— 
Records of the Court of Star Chamber—Autograph Letter of the Hon. Mrs. Aldworth, the Lady 


Freemason. 


Roya Arcuery In TorHity FieLtps, By WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—Among the various no- 
tices of Tothill Fields which have recently 
appeared in your pages, or in those of Mr. 
Cunningham, Mr. Timbs, and the Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott, I think no observation 
has been made upon the use to which they 
were once applied for military exercises 
and the sport of archery. 

Tothill Fields served as the Hyde Park 
of our Tudor sovereigns, in which were 
held what we now call Reviews, but which 
were then known as Musters. In the 
Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London, 


(printed for the Camden Society), we read 
of a great muster at ‘‘ Totehylle,’’ held 
before the king (Edward VI.) of the men 
of arms of divers Lords, on the 8th Dec., 
1551; and again on the 20th of the same 
month, the muster of the Duke of Somer- 
og servants before the king, at Tothill 
also. 

Memorials of Henry the Eighth amu- 
sing himself in the exercise of archery in 
the fields of Tothill occur in his Privy- 
purse accounts * in the year 1521, 

It appears that rounds were then newly 





* Edited by the late Sir N. H. Nicolas in 1827, 8vo. The editor, in his preface, p. 
xiii. has fallen into a misapprehension that the king “‘ amused himself with shooting at 
Tothili near Bridewell,’’ in consequence of the king having just before been at his 

alace of Bridewell, which, as is well known, was situate near the present Blackfriars 


ridge. 
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made at Tothill for the royal sport, and at 
the royal expense. By ‘rounds’ I pre- 
sume we must understand what is now 
called a target. The fixed objects of aim 
called butts, were formed of boards and 
embanked earth ; * the rounds would bea 
target; and prycks the smaller marks in 
the form of pillars or posts. 

1531, Jan. 31. Paied to Byrde, yeoman 
of the kinges bowes, for making of the 
Roundes at Totehill, by the kinges com- 
maundement, xij viij*. 

March 20. Paied to George Coton for 
vij shottes loste by the kinges grace unto 
him at Totehill, at vj* viij’ the shotte, 
xlvjs_ viij4. 

March 29. Paied to George Gifford for 
somoche money as he wanne of the kinges 
grace unto him at Totehill, at shoting, 
xij’ vj. 

May 13. Paied to George Coton for 
that he wanne of the kinges grace at 
the Roundes the laste day of Aprill, iij'. 
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June 3. Paied to George Coton for so 
moche money by him wonne of the kinges 
grace at bettes in shoting, vij! ij’.- 

Again, on the last day of June, there 
was paid to “the iij Cotons,”’ for three 
settes which the kinge had lost to them in 
Greenwich Park, 20/., and 6s. 8d. more to 
one of them ‘‘ for one up shotte.”’ 

The “‘ three Cottons,’’ if I am not mis- 
taken, were brothers : one of whom, George, 
was governor of the Duke of Richmond, 
the natural son of Henry VIII., and was 
ancestor of the present Lord Viscount 
Combermere ; and Richard, who had been 
comptroller of the household of that duke, 
was afterwards, at the time of his own 
death, comptroller of the household of 
Edward the Sixth, and a privy councillor. 
There was also an Anthony Cotton, sewer 
to the princess Mary, but he, I believe, 
was of another family. 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


Sir Henry MoraGan, cALuED ‘‘ THe BuccANEER.”’ 


Mr. Ursan,—A book has recently 
been published in three octavo volumes, 
entitled ‘‘ The Monarchs of the Main, or 
Adventures of the Buccaneers, by George 
W. Thornbury, esq.’’ I do not here pre- 
sume to review this work, for the simple 
reason that I have not read it; but having, 
some twenty-three years ago, directed my 
attention to that portion of buccaneer 
history more immediately connected with 
the character and career of Sir Henry 
Morgan, as will be seen on reference to 
your volumes of 1832, I have been 
tempted to turn over those pages of Mr. 
Thornbury’s work which profess to treat of 
Morgan’s exploits and biography. That 
there is any original matter in any portion 
of the work I entertain great doubt. It 
appears to me that I have heretofore read 
it all in different publications relating to 
buccaneer adventure, and that the whole 
is merely a rechauffée of previously- 
printed statements, neither furnishing 
novelty nor correcting error. I can, how- 
ever, speak more positively with reference 
to that portion purporting to give ac- 
count of Sir Henry Morgan. When an 
author undertakes to compile a book for 
the information, not less than for the 
amusement, of his readers, it appears to 
me to become his first duty to look up 
all the authorities within his reach capa- 


ble of throwing light upon his subject ; 
and also, that he should endeavour to 
collect some original matter, so as to 
extend and elucidate the information pre- 
viously given to the literary world. To 
neither of these points does Mr. Thorn- 
bury appear to have sufficiently directed 
his attention. The pages even of your 
Magazine already contain an account of 
Morgan’s capture of Chagres and Panama, 
accompanied with much minuteness of 
detail; and the State Paper Office and 
Board of Trade, to say nothing of the 
Museum, contain a vast body of letters 
and other documents, all accessible on 
application to an author, and yet which, in 
this instance, do not appear to have been 
consulted. I would merely point out one 
or two very prominent errors at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Thornbury’s statement as 
regards Sir Henry Morgan, but still suffi- 
cient to stamp his production as having 
been far too hastily got up. He writes, 
‘*the buccaneers agreed to waylay him,’’ 
Morgan, ‘‘ on his passage, and carry 
him off with his wife, children, and ill- 
gotten treasure.’”’ He never had any 
children; it may be doubted whether at 
that time (the Panama expedition) he was 
even married; and the whole attack, &c. 
was under a commission from his govern- 
ment. ‘* At the very crisis a new governor, 





* In July 1531 were paid to Thomas Warde ‘‘for making of a payer (i.¢. not a 
couple, but a set) of new buttes, roundes, and pryckes,”’ at Windsor, two sums of 51s. 


2d., and 54s, 2d. 


When Cavendish, the usher and biographer of Wolsey, came to the king with the 
news of the death of his master the cardinal, he found him at Hampton Court 
‘* shooting at the rounds in the park, on the backside of the garden.’’—Life of Wolsey, 


edit, Singer, 1815, i. 328. 
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Lord G. Vaughan, arrived and brought 
out an order for him,’’ Morgan, ‘‘ to be 
sent to England.’’ There was no such 
person as ‘Lord G. Vaughan.’’ The 
individual in question was John Lord 
Vaughan of Emlyn, third and last Earl of 
Carbery, to which title he succeeded on 
the death of his father in 1687. He brought 
out in 1675 no such order. On the con- 
trary, Sir Henry Morgan went out with 
him as Lieut.-Governor. 

‘In the next reign,’’ viz. James II. 
‘*he,” Morgan, ‘‘ was thrown into prison, 
where he remained three years.’’ 

‘Of his final fate we know nothing 
certain.”’ 


FamiLy oF WARD OF YORKSHIRE 


Mr. Urnan, — Your Correspondent 
Perecrinus (Gent. Mag. for May, p. 
499) may possibly have good authority for 
ascribing to “Mary de Ward of York- 
shire’’ the honour of having been the 
foundress of the English Convents in Ba- 
varia; but, when he ventures upon the, to 
him, terra incognita of Yorkshire gene- 
alogy and topography, he falls into errors 
which you will be glad to have corrected. 
He states that Mary de Ward was born in 
1585, at Mollwith Castle, in Yorkshire ; 
her parents being Marmaduke de Ward 
and Ursula his wife, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Wright of Pluland and Mary his wife, 
who was a descendant of the Earls of 
Rudston, and, when she married William 


Wright, was the widow of the Constable_ 


of Hattefield. From the ordinary sources 
of information it is easy to discover the 
facts which have been thus curiously dis- 
torted. In the latter part of the 16th 
century, the head of a gentilitial ‘family, 
long seated at a place called Ploughlands, 
in Holderness, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, was Robert Wright, whose 
second wife was Ursula Rudston, not a 
scion of nobility, but the daughter of a 
plain country squire, called Nicholas Rud- 
ston, of Hayton, near Pocklington, in the 
same Riding. The offspring of Robert 
Wright’s second marriage were two sons, 
the John Wright and Christopher Wright 
of Gunpowder Plot celebrity, and a daugh- 
ter, Ursula Wright, whose first husband 
was, not the Constable of Hattefield, but 
a gentleman called John Constable of 
Hatfield and Catfoss, in Holderness, a 
near neighbour of her father. According 
to your Correspondent, this lady, by her 
second husband, Marmaduke Ward, was 
the mother of the foundress of the Eng- 
lish Convents in Bavaria. I know of no 
mansion in Yorkshire called Mollwith 
Castle, where he says she was born ; and 
I should feel indebted to your Corre- 
— for more precise information as 
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This is equally erroneous, as will be 
observed on reference to my memoir, 
printed in 1832, Morgan’s will was dated 
June 17, 1688, and proved on Sept. 14 of 
the same year, and he had died and was 
buried at Port Royal on August the 26th. 
He is alluded to as living, but not with 
much temperance, in Jamaica, by Sir Hans 
Sloane, who went out with the Duke of 
Albemarle in 1687. In my memoir I had 
too hastily concluded that the initials 
given by Sloane, ‘‘Sir H. M.’? alluded to 
Sir Hender Molesworth. I have no doubt 
but that he meant Sir Henry Morgan. 

Yours, &c. L. 


.—ENGLIsSH NUNNERY AT BRUGES. 


to the residence and family of Marmaduke 
de Ward. 

It would be highly interesting to trace 
the history of the foundation of the many 
religious houses established by English 
refugees after the Reformation, which now 
exist in various parts of Europe. The 
Convent of English Ladies at Bruges is 
well known to travellers in Belgium. 
Perhaps the following account of its origin, 
as given by a Belgian topographer, may 
not be unacceptable :-— 

“Plusieurs ordres religieux d’Angle- 
terre cherchérent un asile en Belgique 
durant Jes persécutions contre les catho- 
liques sous Elizabeth et ses successeurs. 
Quelques demoiselles Anglaises s’étaient 
établies dans un couvent 4 Louvain. Leur 
nombre s’accrut tellement qu’il fallut se 
diviser. -Une partie d’entr’elles firent 
l’acquisition du Couvent de Nazareth, 
situeé au bout de la rue-des-Carmes, i 
Bruges, et s’y installérent le 11 Septem- 
bre, 1629. Vers la fin du dernier sidcle, 
lV’intolérance se déplaca. Au commence- 
ment des fureurs libérales de la Republique 
Frangaise, ces dames se réfugiérent en 
Angleterre. Sir Thomas Gage leur offrit 
le chateau de Hengrave-hall, dans le Suf- 
folk. La Republique fit vendre le cou- 
vent de Bruges. Ces dames saisirent le 
moment de la paix d’Amiens pour le ra- 
cheter et pour revenir dans leur ancien 
asyle.”’ 


The nuns of the English Convent at 
Bruges are canonesses of the order of 
Saint Augustine. They devote themselves 
to the education of young ladies, and when 
the prescribed number of their pupils is 
not completed from England, they allow 
the vacancies to be supplied by young 
persons of Belgium. All who visit this 
establishment will be charmed with its air 
of English comfort and cleanliness, The 
little church of the Convent, which was 
commenced about a century ago, is now 
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decorated with sumptuous elegance. The 
altar is a beautiful specimen of modetn 
sculpture. It was executed at Rome, and 
is formed of no less than twenty-two differ- 
ent sorts of the rarest marbles of Egypt 
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Four monumental tablets are placed 
in the interior of the church; and an 
English visitor cannot fail to notice with 
sympathy that they * record the deaths of 
members of the illustrious families of Tal- 


and Persia. Four of the columns are of 


bot, Herbert, Giffard, and More. 
Egyptian agate worked in mosaic. 


Yours, &c. A. 


Mr. CuarisTropHer Buttock, “ roe SuFFOLK WonDER.”’ 


Mr. Ursan,—You have already recorded in your report of the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries that I recently contributed to their extensive Collection of 
Proclamations and Broadsides—which, by the zeal and care of Mr. Lemon, forms now 
so interesting a feature of their Library—a Broadside of comparatively recent date, 
but which is apparently of no common occurrence, as I have failed to trace the exist- 
ence of any second copy. 

Its age is now exactly one century, and it represents from a large wood-block a 
whole-length portraiture of a man of extraordinary size, one Mr. Christopher Bullock, 
of Bottesdale in Suffolk, of whom it gives a short biographical account, and then, 
after casually alluding to a dwarf also then living, “ one Miss Butcher of Diss,’’ (the 
vowels of whose name are respectfully omitted,) it proceeds to present the reader with 
some particulars of more ancient worthies belonging to the county, and afterwards 
with a list of the market-towns. : o7 : 

I have looked in Caulfield’s Remarkable Characters, in the Index to your Magazine, 
and elsewhere, without having found any record of Mr. Christopher Bullock. I have also 
consulted in vain Mr. Davy’s collectigns for the History of Suffolk, now in the British 
Museum, under the parish of Bottesdale. I therefore take the liberty to trouble you 
with a copy of the letter-press of this broadside of the year 1755. 

It will be observed that Mr. Bullock is stated to have been a native of “ a village 
called Lavenham, in the county of Norfolk.’? Now, Lavenham is a market-town in 
Suffolk, and there is no such village in the former county. There are two villages 
named Great and Little Langham in Norfolk, one of which may have been intended ; 
but Mr. Dawson Turner, in his Catalogue of Norfolk Engravings, &c. 1841, 8vo. has 
not recognised Mr. Bullock as a native of that county. 


Yours, &c. Joun Gover NicnHots. 


The Suffolk WONDER: or, THE Plea- 
sant, Facetious, and Merry DWARF 
oF Botéesdale. 

Mr. Christopher Bullock, Watch and 
Clockmaker, in Bottesdale, in the 
County of Suffolk, 1755. 

Tt Surprizing Little Man exceeds by 

far the remarkable and weighty Mr. 

Edw. Bright, of Much- Waltham in Essex, 

both in Activity, and also in Bulk, con- 

sidering his Height; for although he mea- 
sures but three Feet and six Inches from 
the Sole of his Foot to the Crown of his 

Head in Height, yet is he no less than 

seven Feet round in his Body : His Limbs 

are all proportionably thick, yet he moves 
with as much Activity and as light, as any 

Man of his Age, which is this Year Forty- 

seven. He has had by his Wife (who was 

born at Whymondham near Norwich, and 
who is a small, but hale, and thick, strong 

Woman) four Children, three of which are 

now living. He was born at a Village called 

Lavenham, in the County of Norfolk, and 

is really the Wonder of the World. When 


he came of a fit Age, he chose for himself 
the Trade of a Clock and Watch-maker, by 
which he maintains his Wife and Family 
in a genteel and creditable manner, and 
is esteem’d, employ’d, and respected by all 
the Gentlemen round him. 

This County is not only remarkable for 
the above living Dwarf and his Wife, as 
for one Miss B-t-c-h-r of Diss, no more 
than three Feet high, but also for the many 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of Learning and 
other most excellent Atchievements, born 
within the same; but must be remember’d 
to the latest Date or Time for the gallant 
Exploit of John Cavendish, Esq. ; who, 
in the Reign of Richard the Second, Anno 
1381, when the infamous Rebel, Wat Tyler, 
play’d the King in London, and being 
angry that Sir John Newton, Sword Bearer 
to the King, (then in Presence in Smith- 
field,) devouring his Distance, and not 
making his Approaches mannerly enough 
unto him, much Bustling arising there- 
from, Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor 
of London, arrested Wat Tyler, and with 


° Lady Lucy Herbert, ‘daughter of William Duke of Powis, died 1744. Caroline 
Mary Talbot, died 1782. Mary Anne Gifford, d. 1759, and Mary Augustina More, 


a descendant of Sir Thomas More, d. 1808. 
grapher and Genealogist, vol. ii. p. 137. 
Gent. Mag. Von, XLIV. 


These inscriptions are printed in the Topo- 


I 
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his Dagger wounded him, who being well 
stricken in Years, wanted not Valour, but 
Strength and Vigour, to dispatch him 
quite, was Seconded by this Gentleman, 
who mortally wounded him. Hereupon 
the Arms of London were augmented with 
a Dagger; and to divide the Honour of this 
over-grown Rebel’s Destruction equally 
betwixt them, to Walworth belong’d the 
Haft, and to Cavendish the Blade and 
Point. As also Sir Thomas Cook, 
Knight, and Sir William Chapell, Knight, 
the first born at Lavenham, the other at 
Stoke Neyland, both Natives and Neigh- 
bours of this County, also both Lord 
Mayors of London; and, by God’s Blessing 
on their Industry, attain’d great Estates. 
The latter is reported to have made a 


From London to M. | M.D. 
Rumford |12| w. 
Brentwood | 28} Th. 
Ingasteon | Ww. 
Chelmsford | F. 
Braintree | Ww. 
Halstead | F. 
Sudbury 156] S. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF 


Mr. Ursan,—Your readers will be 
surprised, more or less, according to their 
experience in such matters, to be in- 
formed that I have detected the following 
Ghost Stories as still lingering in this 
county, in which no doubt they have been 
long current :— 

At Beoley, about half a century ago, 
the ghost of a reputed murderer managed 
to keep undisputed possession of a certain 
house, until a conclave of the clergy 
chained him to the bed of the Red Sea for 
fifty years. When that term was expired 
the ghost re-appeared (two or three years 
ago), and more than ever frightened the 
natives of the said house, slamming the 
doors, and racing through the ceilings. 
The inmates, however, took heart and 
chased him by stamping on the floor, from 
one room to another, under the impres- 
sion that, could they once drive him to a 
trap-door opening into the cheese-room 
(for which, if the ghost happens to be a 
rat, he has a very natural penchant), he 
would disappear for a season. The beadle 
of the parish, who also combined with 
that office the scarcely less important one 
of pig-sticker, declared to the writer that 
he dared not go by the house now in the 
morning till the sun was up. (It was an 
ancient superstition that evil spirits flew 
away at cock-crowing.) 

The Droitwich canal, in passing through 
Salwarpe, is said to have cut off a slice 
of a large old half-timbered structure sup- 


sumptuous Entertainment for King Henry 
the Seventh, and making a large fire, burnt 
many Bonds, of which the King stood 
Surety (a fweet Perfume, no doubt, to so 
thrifty a Prince), and at another Time 
drank a dissolved Pearl, of many Hundred 
Pounds Value, in an Health to the King. 
The Road to Bottesdale, although but a 
small Market Town in itself, carries you 
from London through many beautiful 
Towns of Note, and Trade, and is as good, 
if not the best Road in Hngland, for the 
Number of Miles; and brings you to the 
famous Sea-Port Town of Yarmouth, so 
remarkable all over Zurope for the Beauty 
and safety of its fine Key. 
The following is a Description of the 
measured Miles and Market Days : 
M. ; M.D. ! 
Bury St. Edmund’s | 72) W. | 
Txworth | we F. 
Bottesdale | 87} Th. | 
Schole-Inn | 94 | 
Harlestone / 101 | Ww. | 
Bungay 108 | Th. 
Beccles 114 | 
Yarmouth 128 





WORCESTERSHIRE, 


posed to have been formerly a mansion- 
house; and, in revenge for this act of 
mutilation, the ghost of a former occupier 
revisits his old haunts, affrights the do- 
mestics, and may be seen on dark nights, 
with deprecatory aspect, to glide down the 
embankment, and suicidally commit him- 
self to the waters below. 

The Little Shelsley people will have it 
that the Court-house in that parish is 
haunted, and that a Lady Lightfoot, who 
was said to have been imprisoned and 
murdered in the house, comes at night 
and drives a carriage and four fiery horses 
round some old rooms that are unoccu- 
pied, and that her ladyship’s screams are 
sometimes heard over the whole court. 
She has likewise been seen to drive her 
team into the moat, when the whole dis- 
appeared, the water smoking like a fur- 
nace. 

At Leigh, a spectre, known as ‘“* Old 
Coles,” formerly appeared, and at dead at 
night, with vis insana, would drive a 
coach and four down a part of the road, 
dash over the great barn at Leigh Court, 
and then cool the fiery nostrils of his 
steeds in the waters of the Teme. Mr. 
Jabez Allies also records that this per- 
turbed spirit was at length laid in a neigh- 
bouring pool by twelve parsons, at twelve 
at night, by the light of an inch of 
candle; and, as he was not to rise 
again until the candle was quite burnt 
out, it was therefore thrown into the 
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pool, and to make all sure the pool 
was filled up, 


“ And peaceful ever after slept 
Old Coles’s shade.” 


Many of the ancient manor-houses of 
Worcestershire have similar superstitions. 
At Huddington there is an avenue of trees 
called ‘* Lady Winter’s Walk,’’ where the 
lady of Thomas Winter, who was obliged 
to conceal himself on account of the share 
he had in the Gunpowder Plot, was in 
the habit of awaiting her husband’s fur- 
tive visits; and here the headless spectre 
of her ladyship is still seen occasionally 
pacing up and down beneath the sombre 
shade of theseaged trees. A headless female 
also appears at Crowle brook, by which 
it would seem that the poor heart-broken 
lady sometimes extended her visits. 

At Astwood Court, once the seat of the 
Culpepers, was an old oak table removed 
from the side of the wainscot in 1816, 
respecting which tradition declares that 
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it bore the impress of the fingers of a lady 
ghost, who, probably tired of appearing to 
no purpose, at last struck the table in a 
rage, and vanished for ever; but the ghost 
was also in the habit of walking from 
the house to ‘‘ the cloven pear tree.’’ 

At Holt Castle it was not long ago be- 
lieved by the servants that a mysterious 
lady in black occasionally walked at dead 
of night in a certain passage near to the 
attics, and likewise that the cellar had 
been occupied by an ill-favoured bird 
like a raven, which would sometimes 
pounce upon any person who ventured to 
approach a cask for drink, and having 
extinguished the candle with a horrid 
flapping of wings, would leave its victim 
prostrated with fright. A solution has 
been given to this legend, however, which 
would imply a little cunning selfishness 
on the part of the domestics who had the 
care of the ale and cider depot. 

Yours, &c. J. NOAKE, 

Worcester, June, 1855. 


On THE S1TE oF ANDERIDA, A RoMANO-BrirtisH City. 


Mr. Ursan,—The antiquaries of Sus- 
sex appear to be at length tolerably well 
agreed on the site of the ancient Anderida, 
and to have given a final solution to a 
question that had long agitated the learned 
world, involving as many claims to a dis- 
puted title, as did of old the birth-place of 
the immortal Grecian poet. Thus in an 
interesting paper on Pevensey Castle by 
Mr. M. A. Lower, inthe 6th vol. ‘* Sussex 
Arch. Collections,” the writer, a name of 
no mean authority in such matters, states 
his conviction that “the identity of this 
place with Anderida is amply proved by 
the Rev. Arthur Hussey,’’ referring to a 
paper by that gentleman in the same vo- 
lume, entitled “An enquiry after the site 
of Anderida, or Andredesceaster.’’ Pos- 
sessing the advantage of the information 
supplied from these two valuable sources, 
I must beg, in all courtesy to Mr. Lower, 
to differ from the conclusion at which he 
professes to have arrived ; and, as an un- 
biassed individual, I would venture to 
assign the reasons which have led me to 
adopt a different opinion from that which 
seems to have obtained the most favoura- 
ble acceptance. In the first. place then, 
I must observe that Mr. Lower’s facts 
and reasoning are at variance with Mr. 
Hussey’s views. The latter throws out 
the remark, for the purpose of obviating 


a difficulty in identifying the Castle of 
Pevensey with the spot described by 
Henry of Huntingdon as the site of An- 
derida, that at the period when his history 
was penned, no castle was in existence 
there ;* thus the difficulty which was felt 
in applying the historian’s epithet ‘‘ deso- 
latus ’’ to that locality would be by that 
suggestion removed. Here, however, we 
encounter the historical fact, according to 
Mr. Lower, that a Norman Castle did 
exist within the area of the Roman walls 
of Pevensey in A.p. 1088 ; and in a.p. 
1144 ;f and it was no doubt standing 
during that interval, that is, at the time 
when Henry of Huntingdon wrote his 
chronicle. But if nothing besides the Ro- 
man walls and towers had been standing 
at that time, I do not see with what pro- 
priety or accuracy the term ‘‘ desolatus ’’ 
could have been applied to that spot. If 
any reliance at all may be fairly placed on 
Henry of Huntingdon’s description, itis 
certain that the captors of Anderida did so 
effectually destroy the city, that it was 
never afterwards rebuilt. Now, this state- 
ment cannot by any possibility apply to the 
external walls of Pevensey, which remain, 
even to this day, most interesting exam- 
ples of pure and unmixed Roman masonry. 
But on the supposition that this statement 
refers not to the walls of the city, but to 





* “While the repairs of the outer defences do exhibit some traces of Norman ma- 
sonry, the visible ruins of the castle (within the Roman walls) seem to be not earlier 
than the 13th century; consequently that portion would have been constructed after 
Henry of Huntingdon wrote.’’—Hussey, Suss. Arch. vol. vi. p. 102. 

T Suss, Arch, vol, vi. p. 272. 
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the buildings we may suppose were erected 
within the area circumscribed by them, 
what are the facts which have been re- 
vealed as the results of recent excavations ? 
Mr. Lower says, that on trenching the 
ground within the area, ‘‘ no foundations 
occurred,—therefore the buildings must 
have been of a slight and temporary cha- 
racter ;’’ and observes ‘‘ it seems improba- 
ble that the structure suffered any con- 
siderable damage,” at its capture by 
/Ella*: then, I would ask, does this view 
accord with the old Archdeacon’s account 
of its destruction ; or, does it not, on the 
contrary, suggest the great probability of 
our still ‘‘ running on the wrong scent ?’’ 
It is manifest, however, that when Henry 
of Huntingdon wrote, a spot was pointed 
out to travellers, then desolate, deserted, 
which was believed to be the site of the 
ancient Anderida. If this had been the 
Castle of Pevensey, would not the his- 
torian have designated it by its new appel- 
lation, which was; as Mr. Lower informs 
us, ‘* after its destruction by the Saxons, 
Péofnesea, a name which it prabably de- 
rived from some early proprietor—Peofn ?t 

Scanty indeed are the notices in ancient 
authors of Anderida ; all that we know for 
certainty respecting it is, that the band of 
the Abulci was stationed there (Notitia 
Imperii) ; and that it was taken and de- 
stroyed by the South Saxons under ,/Ella 
about a.p. 490, when all its inhabitants 
were put to the sword ;§ (Sax. Chron.: 
Henry of Huntingdon’s Chronicle) ; and 
it is believed with great reason to have 
been located either in or near the Forest 
of Andred. Some later historians have 
supposed it to have been one of the forts 
which Gildas speaks of, as having been 
erected by the Romans in view of the sea, 


(“ad prospectum maris ’’) preparatory to 





* Suss. Arch. vol. vi. p. 271, 276. 


+ ‘Ita urbem destruxerunt quod nunquam postea resdificata est. 
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their final departure from this Island. If 
the Castle of Pevensey be deemed by Mr. 
Hussey || to support this conjecture, let us 
see’what Mr. Lower says on the subject : 
‘whoever contemplates this structure, 
with its soll towers and walls, will per- 
ceive it could not have been a work of 
haste, or of a people about to abandon a 
long possessed province :’’ and therefore 
he infers it could not be one of the for- 
ttesses alluded to by Gildas.§ No; I 
believe it to be a gratuitous assumption 
that Gildas makes any allusion whatsoever 
to Anderida, and that any conjectures in 
regard to its site, founded on that his- 
torian’s description of the site of those 
Roman forts, have but a sandy foundation 
to stand upon. Though Pevensey Castle 
be indeed built “ad*prospectum maris,”’ 
the sea in those remote times washing its 
very walls ; and if, as Mr. Lower observes, 
**it must have stood on an island, or 
peninsulated spot’? where were those woods 
which Henry of Huntingdon informs us 
afforded a refuge to the Britons from the 
fury, of theiy assailants, and enabled them 
in their,turn to fall upon their enemy in 
the rear with great slaughter ?** Mr. 
Hussey indeed suggests that. the marshy 
soil, now surrounding the castle, may have 
been at that period overgrown with dense 
thickets of alder, willow, reeds, &c. an 
opinion hardly consistent with the idea of 
its insulated position, which is by far the 
more probable of the two. The skirts of 
the great forest of Andred could not have 
been less than two or three miles distant 
from: Pevensey. .And now I must notice 
the very ingenious arguments of Mr. 
Petrie, adduced by Mr. Hussey, viz. 
* that as every station from Burgh Castle 
on the coast of Norfolk to Porchester 
Castle, Hants, can be identified by both 


Locus tantum 


quasi nobilissime urbis transeuntibus ostenditur desolatus.’’—Hen. Hunting. Hist. 


Anglie, lib. 2. 


+ “The Civitas Anderida, which, after its total destruction (excepting only the ex- 
ternal walls) by the Saxons, assumed the name of Peofnesea—probably from some 
early proprietor called Peofn.’’—Lower, Suss. Arch. vol. vi. p. 266. 

Omnes ore gladii devorati sunt cum mulieribus et parvulis ita quod nec unus 


solus evasit.’’—Hen. Hunting. 


\| “ Lconceive that Gildas’s expressionis designed to embrace Pevensey, Limme, Rich- 
borough, and others already in existence &c.”"—Hussey, Suss. Arch. vol. vi. note p. 97. 

“ The situation of the Roman station at Pevensey answers Gildas’s description of that 
selected for the Roman coast towers.”—Hussey, loc. cit. p. 99. 


q Sussex Arch. vol. vi. p. 271. 


“* From a misconception of a passage in Gildas, it has been imagined that Pevensey 
was one of the forts on the sea coast which the Romans, on withdrawing their forces, 
hastily erected for the Britons as a defence against the irruptions of continental 


barbarians.’’— Lower. 


** “Tune Brittones eis celeritate preestantiores silvas cursu petebant, tententibusque 


ad moenia rursum A tergo aderant. 


Hac arte Saxones diu fatigati sunt, et innumera 


strages eorum fiebat, &c.”—Hen. Huntingdon. 
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the ancient and modern names, with onlya 
single exception in each case, it becomes 
a strong probability that the ancient name 
of the missing station ought to belong to 
the Roman remains which we know only 
by their modern appellation, the conclu- 
sion being that Pevensey alone can be the 
lost Romano-British city.’’* In reply to 
this argument I would remark that it 
fails inasmuch as every station cannot be 
identified, for the station Mutuantonis or 
Mantuantonis of the Ravenna Chorogra- 
pher is lost as well as Anderida, and until 
its site shall have been indisputably de- 
termined, it would be premature to iden- 
tify Anderida with Pevensey, for Mutuan- 
tonis may hereafter be deemed more 
worthy of that distinction.f -According 
to the most plausible etymology of the 
name (vide Horsfield’s Sussex, vol. i. p. 
47. Mautatio, a station; Anton, a river 
or water:) it might with equal propriety 
be appropriated to either of the two, Pe- 
vensey Castle, or Castle Tolls in Newen- 
den : the ancient itineraries leave its situa- 
tion a matter of pure conjecture. 

Having thus adduced the reasons which 
prevent me from coinciding with the con- 
clusions in respect to the site of Anderi- 
da, that identify it with Pevensey Castle, 
I will, in the next place, proceed to state 
those considerations which to my ming are 
of greater weight in favour of Castle Tolls 
in Newenden, Kent. This spot is situate 
on what was once a peninsula in imme- 
diate proximity to the forest of Andred, 
whose spreading oaks and tangled thickets 
did in all probability extend, before the 
land was cleared for the purpose of culti- 
vation, even to the precincts of the city it- 
self. (In after-times King Edward the 
First built a hunting seat near it. Hollo- 
way’s Hist. of Romney Marsh, p. 83.) 
The loneliness of this spot might well 
entitle it to the epithet “desolatus:’’ it 
was here, according to the universal tra- 
dition of the neighbourhood, a tradition 
prevalent in Camden’s day, and surely 
too significant to be overlooked in any 
discussion on this subject, that the city of 
‘“‘ Anderidown,”’ as itis popularly termed, 
was situated.t But Mr. Hussey-being of 
the opinion that Anderida was “a large 
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and regularly constructed Roman for- 
tress,’’§ reasonably enough infers that 
some traces of the masonry of its walls or 
buildings ought, in that case, to be still 
visible ; whereas, the ground here is per- 
fectly free from stones or fragments of 
mortar; and it is admitted (Vide Hollo- 
way’s Romney Marsh) that, so far as 


‘is known, no foundations of buildings 


have ever been discovered in Castle 
Tolls: the conclusion then is obvious, 
that no Roman fortress could have stood 
here. This argument would be fatal, if 
we were sure that Anderida was indeed a 
Roman fortress, or even a collection of 
strong substantial buildings. Dr. Harris 
has remarked (History of Kent, p. 400),— 
‘“‘Tam not very sure that British cities 
were built with stone, perhaps one may 
be more sure of the contrary; but if they 
were, there is so very little of that in the 
parts hereabouts, that all the remains 
would have long since been fetched away 
from Anderida.”” It must be borne in 
mind that this was not a city in the civi- 
lised acceptation of that term, but was 
most probably, not a Roman fortress, but 
one of those strongholds or settlements of 
the Romano-British population, such as 
are met with in the connties of Wilts and 
Dorset, and which were simply formed by 
earthworks thrown up around them for 
the purpose of defence; for instance, 
Vindogladia a Romano-British town on 
the Via Iceniana, and the next station 
westwards from Sorbiodunum, Old Sarum. 
Its defensive works consisted entirely of 
banks and ditches, as was undoubtedly the 
case with Old Sarum too, whilst it con- 
tinued under the Roman dominion. And 
here, at Castle Tolls, is a well defined val- 
lum and fosse remaining to the extent of 
280 feet, and traceable much further : and 
I would suggest whether the portion that 
is effaced may not be appealed to in 
evidence of that destruction which Ailla 
is said to have so completely effected that 
the city was never afterwards rebuilt. It 
is true that the expressions used by Henry 
of Huntingdon in relating the destruction 
of the city and the slaughter of its inhabi- 
tants: viz.—‘‘urbem munitissimam ’’— 
‘‘ moenia,” “moenibus”’|| seem to convey the 





* Suss. Arch. vol. vi. p. 99. 


+ Horsfield places it at Lewes.—Hist. Sussex, vol. i. 
“‘ His arguments, though ingeniously applied, fail in our minds to prove the fact.”’ 


—Lower, Handbook of Lewes, p. 10. 


Baxter places it at Newenden.—Glossarium Antq. Brit. p. 168. 
¢ “ Anderdown,” a word retaining something of the ancient name, is in the neigh- 


bourhood.’’ 
§ Sussex Arch. vol. vi. p. 93. 
|| “*Ella.. 


Harris, Hist. of Kent, 1719. 


. « fretus igitur copiis ingentibus obsedit Andredescester urbem muni- 


tissimam ”’—“‘ Dimissis igitur menibus, &c.’’—“ ad menia rursum a atergo aderant.— 


Hen, Hunting. Hist, Anglie. 
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idea that Anderida was a city strongly de- 
fended by walls of solid masonry ; ‘‘moenia” 
however is susceptible of a more compre- 
hensive meaning, and may be used to sig- 
nify fortifications in general, ramparts, 
bulwarks (Dumesni/); and so ‘ munitis- 
simam ’’ may be used in reference to a 
place that is defended by ramparts of earth, 
which were, moreover, in ancient times, 
often made to bristle with sharp pointed 
stakes, as is sometimes done in modern 
warfare. The word “ vallum ” (vide Du- 
mesnil) more accurately expresses this 
mode of defence, and is generally made 
use of by antiquarian writers. It is not 
improbable that the vallum partially en- 
closing Castle Tolls was in Huntingdon’s 
time called a ‘‘wall;’’ for the embankments 
in Romney Marsh, raised for the purpose 
of reclaiming the land from the encroach- 
ments of the sea, were so denominated, as the 
** Ree Wall,”—‘‘ Dymchurch Wall,”’ &c. 
and as in Charters of that date (Hen. I.) 
tenants were required “ wallas custodire,”’ 
(Holloway, Hist. Romney Marsh,) to pre- 
serve the embankments ; hence, in latini- 
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zing the word, ‘‘ moenia’’ might be incau- 
tiously used, particularly if the writer were 
not personally conversant with the locality 
he was treating of, but obtained his infor- 
mation from others who were so. 

For these reasons I cannot admit that 
there are sufficient data to justify Mr. 
Hussey’s opinion; but onthe contrary, I 
maintain that a Romano-British city, as 
Anderida unquestionably was, might be 
strongly fortified, independently of mas- 
sive stone walls, such as characterise the 
purely Roman fortress ; and that, to such 
a city defended by earthworks alone, Hun- 
tingdon’s description would be strictly ap- 
plicable ; and, finally, it appears to me that 
Castle Tolls in Newenden presents no 
features which are incompatible with the 
view of its being in reality the site of the 
city of Anderida; whilst at the same 
time the circumstances in favour of its be- 
ing so, are of a less forced and more mani- 
fest pertinence than such as have been ad- 
vanced in support of the rival claims for 
the ruins of Pevensey Castle. 

Yours, &c. Durortrix. 


Recorvs OF THE CouRY OF STAR CHAMBER. 


Mr. Ursan,—The nature and cha- 
racter of the Court of Star Chamber 
have been illustrated by several modern 
writers,—by Brodie in his History of the 
British Empire, Spence on the Court of 
Chancery, and Sir Francis Palgrave in his 
Essay on the King’s Council. In the last 
the rise and establishment of this jurisdic- 
tion have been fully explained. Reference 
should also be made to the essays by Mr. 
Bruce in the Archeologia, vol. xxv. 
and to some notices in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Nov. 1853 and Jan. 1854, 

The general idea that the business of 
the Star Chamber consisted solely of those 
harsh measures against State offenders 
which we are usually accustomed to asso- 
ciate with its history is perfectly erro- 
neous, and would soon be corrected by a 
slight examination of its records. The 
proceedings were similar to those in 
Chancery, by bill and answer, &c. Suitors 
in Chancery were frequently directed by 
that Court to have recourse to the Star 
Chamber as furnishing more effectual 
punishment for the misdeeds they com- 
plained of. 

The only records of the Court which 
we now possess are those remaining in the 
Public Record Office—viz. the bills, 
answers, depositions, &c.—a specimen of 
which, during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, I subjoin. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the other records, such as the 
books of entries of decrees, affidavits, and 


whatever other papers there may have 
been, are no longer in existence. 

In 1719 the decrees of the Court were 
preserved in a house in Bartholomew 
Close, but they are not now to be found. 
The bills and answers for the reign of 
Elizabeth are still very numerous, and are 
the only portion indexed, the other records 
being mixed up with miscellaneous col- 
lections, and at present not at all con- 
sultable. 

The proceedings during the time of 
Henry the Eighth appear not to have as- 
sumed the regular form in which we find 
those of Elizabeth’s reign. The bills are 
directed sometimes to the King, some- 
times to the Chancellor, and sometimes to 
the King and to the Lords of the most ho- 
nourable Council. They are also of a 
more miscellaneous nature than those of 
later date. Some of the bills are written 
on paper ; it may be that these are rongh 
drafts, as in some instances we have the 
bill in regular form on parchment, and 
also a copy on paper. 

Many of the documents however are 
not strictly part of the proceedings, but 
copies of other records, certificates, &c. 
which were used in the course of the suits. 
They are, nevertheless, of considerable 
value, as supplying information in addi- 
tion to the bill and answer. 

Many of the suits were instituted, like 
that to which the ensuing document re- 
lates, for redress against personal vio- 
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lence, and collectively they may be re- 
garded as police reports of the period, ex- 
hibiting a vivid and interesting picture not 
only of the external aspect of society, but 
also of its interior economy, and the man- 
ners of the hostelry and the private dwell- 
ing :— 

rf To the right honorable Sir Thomas 

Awdeley knight, Lord Chancellor 
of England. 

‘“‘In most lamentable wise sheweth and 
complaineth unto your good Lordship 
your daily orators and poor bedemen 
Richard Alyn and William Hynde, that 
where as one Sir John Alyn priest, with 
other evil-disposed persons with him, to 
number of four, riotously, with swords, 
short daggers, and other weapons, the 
fourth day of April, in the twenty-ninth 
year of the reign of our sovereign Lord 
King Henry the Eighth, between nine and 
ten of clock in the night, came unto 
the house of one Johan a More widow, at 
which time the said William Hynde and 
one Thomas Bellgrave gentleman were 
in the same house and in areadiness to 
have gone to bed; and then and there the 
said Sir John Alyn and evil disposed 
persons called for drink, and required the 
said Hynde and Belgrave to drink with 
them ; and then, among other communi- 
cations, the said Sir John Alyn required 
to send for your said orator Richard Alyn 


his brother, and thereupon sent his servant . 


to the said Richard his brother, requiring 
him to come to the said house to speak 
with him, at which time the said Richard 
your orator was making him ready to have 
gone to bed; notwithstanding, upon the 
said request, thinking no evil, nor know- 
ing the malicious and mischievous mind 
and intent of the said priest his brother 
and evil disposed persons, the same 
Richard your orator caused his wife to fill 
a great bowl of ale to carry with him, and 
so without any weapon, and being in God’s 
peace and the King’s, accompanied with 
his said wife and came to the said house 
where the said priest and other persons 
were; and then and there the same your 
orator, under a brotlierly fashion, thinking 
no evil, saluted the said priest his brother, 
to whom the same priest then said, and 
took him by the hand, You be welcome, 
brother, saving my quarrel ; and imme- 
diately after, amongst other communica- 
tions had, the said priest, intending to 
utter his perverse mind, said unto the said 
Richard your orator, under these words, 
Brother, brother Richard, I am sorry for 
thee, and then the same your orator of 
good mind said, Wherefore should you be 
sorry for me? To whom the said priest 
then said again, Zam sorry, and shall be 
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sorry for that I must do to thee, and to 
that knave Hynde; and then the same 
Hynde your orator, thinking no evil, said, 
Wherefore, master parson, should you be 
sorry for me? I have not offended you. 
And then the same Hynde would have risen 
from the table to have gone to make water, 
to whom the said priest then said, Thou 
knave, whither wilt thou now? Anddid 
swear By God’s heart if ye rise I will 
make you sit and p—s under .the board; 
and the same Hynde then said, Sir, i¢ 
were not honesty to p—s under the board ; 
and thereupon the same priest rose up and 
commanded his servants to keep the door, 
and drew out his sword, and cut the said 
Hynde upon the head in three sundry 
places, intending to have slain him the 
same Hynde sitting at the table peaceably- 
wise, and having no manner of weapon 
about him; so that the same Hynde, by the 
reason of the said wounds, is in great 
danger without the mercy of God of losing 
of his life ; and then the said Richard your 
orator came unto the said priest and took 
hold upon his sword, and required in the 
King’s name to keep the peace; whereupon 
the same priest, intending also to have 
murdered the same Richard your orator, 
drew out his dagger and struck at him, and 
maimed the thumb of the right hand of the 
same your orator; and upon the same came 
the women that were in the house, and 
carried the said Richard your orator into a 
cellar of the same house, the said priest 
following, intending to have slain your said 
orator; and then the foresaid Thomas Bell- 
grave took hold upon the said priest’s 
dagger, and required him to keep the 
King’s peace ; and the same priest said, 
Let my dagger yo, or else I will cut thee 
upon the ear. To whom the said Belgrave 
then said, I had rather ye cut me upon 
the ear than to tickle me in the belly with 
your dagger; whereupon the priest’s 
servant came, and did bid the said Bel- 
grave to let his master’s dagger go, or 
else he would cut his flesh ; to whom the 
said Belgrave said, So had I rather that 
you should do than I would be kilied with 
his dagger ; and thereupon the said Bel- 
grave said, Is there now here that will go 
for the King’s constable? Whereupon the 
said priest said, Master Belgrave, let my 
dagger go, and I will do you no harm ; 
and so the same riotous persons departed. 
In consideration of all which premises it 
may please your good Lordship in the way 
of charity, and for that that your said 
orator be not able to attempt the King’s 
laws, to call before you the said priest and 
to make answer to the premises, and to 
be bound before your Lordship to [be] of 
good abearing against your said orators 
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and all other the King’s liege people, and 
that such order and direction may be taken 
in the premises as by your good wisdom 
shall seem best according to right. And 
your said orators shall daily pray, &c.’’ 
In transcribing this bill I have mo- 
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dernised its orthography, with the excep. 
tion of the names of persons and places. 
Yours, &c. 
Wiri14m Henry Hart. 
‘ew Cross, Deptford. 


AvrtocrapH Letrer or THs Hon. Mrs. ALpwortu, THE Lavy FREEMASON. 


Mr. Ursan,—The curiosity of the 
weaker sex is proverbial, and, from mother 
Eve down to her existing daughters, all, 
or nearly all, have given proof of their 
possession of this quality. But the lady 
whose name is above written enjoys.a sin- 
gular claim on notoriety. She penetrated 
even the mysteries of Freemasonry ; and, 
having been duly initiated, is sole repre- 
sentative of her sex in the membership of 
the ancient and honourable craft. 

The Hon. Elizabeth St. Leger was born 
about the year 1700, being the only daugh- 
ter of Arthur first Viscount Doneraile. 
Her father filled a high position in the 
Masonic body of Ireland, and frequently 
opened lodge (No. 150) at his mansion, 
Doneraile House, co. Cork. During one 
of these meetings, and while a new mem- 
ber was being admitted, Miss St. Leger, 
then a young woman of nineteen, hap- 
pened to be in an apartment adjoining the 
lodge-room. She heard the voices of 
several speakers, and was prompted to 
listen. The next movement —a natural 
one—was the desire to see ; and to gratify 
this facilities were at hand. Workmen 
had been engaged at the room, and a thin 
wall of brick which blocked up a doorway 
presented a fair opportunity for peeping. 
The trembling, inquisitive fair one exa- 
mined the walling up and down. Her 
implement was her scissors, and with it a 
half-brick was at last shifted, and was 
then silently removed. She heard and 
she saw what mortal had not heard or 
seen before, save when lawfully permitted. 
But now, when meditating flight, a motion 
betrayed her. She was caught by the 
wakeful ‘‘ tiler ;’’ and, despite of her pite- 
ous appeals to be let go, she was brought 
into the presence of the members of the 
lodge. 

What ensued cannot of course be re- 
ported. Popular rumour has it that votes 
were deliberately taken on the question of 
life or death to the intruder. Respect for 
her father and the earnest supplication of 
a fond brother, it is said, prevailed; and 
life was offered, subject to the condition 
of completing the ordeal and taking mem- 
bership with the body. The conditions 
were accepted. The remaining steps of 
the solemn ceremonial were gotten through; 
and Miss St. Leger left the lodge-room, 
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in company with her father and brother, a 
Free and Accepted Mason. 

She was subsequently married to Rich- 
ard Aldworth, esq. of Newmarket, co. 
Cork, M.P. grandson of Sir Richard Ald- 
worth, provost-mareschal of Munster, and 
to the close of a lengthened life she en- 
joyed the highest esteem of the body, into 
which she was thus strangely introduced. 
When benefits for the Masonic Female 
Orphan Asylum of Ireland were given at 
the Dublin or Cork theatres, Mrs, Ald- 
worth walked at the head of the brethren, 
wearing her apron and other insignia, and 
always occupied a front seat in the stage- 
box. Her portrait in mezzotint is to be 
found in almost every lodge-room in Ire- 
land; and an autograph letter lies before 
me as I write. It runs thus :— 


Newmarkett, Oc?® 25, 1751. 
D® Cousen Mick,—The bearer Mary 
Durham is going to Midletown to receive 
an anuity due to her husband, as he has 
impower’d her, she feering some, trouble 
from Nicholas Dun, who is to pay it, and 
the jurney great if she shou’d be disap- 
pointed, has desired me to write to you to 
stand her friend. Her father is a servant 
of ours. She will shew you her power 
for receiving it, as allso how they” are 
intitled to it. My best Compliments to 
my cousen Davise and all your good family; 
Mr. Aldworth presents his Compliments. 
T am as allways 
Y* affect Cousen, 
Exiz. ALDWORTH. 
To the Rev’. M". Michall Davise. 


The Rev. Michael Davies, to whom this 
letter was addressed, was second son of 
Very Rev. Rowland Davies, Dean of Cork 
and Ross, Chaplain to King William III. 
who was descended from the family of 
Davies of Berington, co. Hereford. 
Michael Davies was collated to the Arch- 
deaconry of Cloyne, 3 Nov. 1742. In 
1756 he published ‘‘ A Sermon, preached 
in the parish Church of Gortroe, on the 
occasion of the late Earthquakes.’’ He 
died in June, 1779, aged 85, and was 
buried at the Cathedral of Cork. (Cot- 
ton’s Fasti Eccles. Hib. vol. i. pp. 319, 
320. 2nd ed.) 

Yours, &c. Samurt HAYMAN. 

Youghal, June 8th, 1855. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The Commemoration at Oxford—Prizes at Cambridge—Royal Society Elections—Glasgow Meeting of 
the British Association—Exhibition at Tiverton—Literary Fund Society—New Grammar School 
founded at Bloxham, co. Oxford—The Museum at Kertch—Relics from Panticapeum in the British 
Museum—Sale of Mr. Chaffers’s Antiquities—Mr. Hillier’s Anglo-Saxon Remains—Forgeries of 
Antiquities—Memorial Windows at Eton and Aylesbury—Repairs of Boston Church—Repairs of 
the Church of Clyst St. George—Lecture on the Churches of Gloncester—Old Houses at Leo- 
minster, Exeter, and Preston—New Stamp Act for Newspapers—Sale of the Library of Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay—Sale of the Collections of Mr. Obi Smith—Pictures by Turner—Re-interment 


of the Remains of Camoens. 


The Commemoration Week at Oxford 
has passed off with more than customary 
eclat in consequence of the presence of 
the Chancellor, in order to lay the founda- 
tion stone of the new Museum. Balls, 
concerts, bazaars, flower-shows, and con- 
versazioni, have added their attractions 
to the more stately solemnities of the 
university: but the principal entertain- 
ment was a reception given by Dr. Acland 
in the Radcliffe Library on the evening of 
Tuesday June 19; at which the Chancellor 
was welcomed in a congratulatory address 
by the Vice-Chancellor. The Earl of 
Derby replied at great length and with 
much eloquence; and thanks for his 
speech were afterwards moved by the 
Warden of New College. The next day 
the Commemoration was celebrated in the 
Theatre, when the following personages 
were presented for the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. by Dr. Somerset of All Souls’ :— 

The Hon. James Buchanan, Minister 
of the United States. 

Le Comte De Montalembert, a Member 
of the French Academy. 

Sir John Beverley Robinson, Bart. 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, and 
Chancellor of Trinity College, Toronto. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
G.C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B. 

Sir William Gore Ouseley, K.C.B. 

Sir Charles Lyell, Knt. F.R.S. M.A. 

Richard Monckton Milnes, esq. M.P. 

Colonel Sabine, F.R.S. 

Thomas Graham, esq. F.R.S. Master 
of the Mint. 

The Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Philip Bury Duncan, esq. M.A. 

The Rev. Frederick William Hope, 
M.A. F.R.S. Ch. Ch. (donor of the Ento- 
mological Collection and Library). 

Alfred Tennyson, esq. Poet Laureate. 

George Gabriel Stokes, M.A. F.R.S. 
Lucasian Professor, and Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 

John Couch Adams, M.A. F.R.S. 


Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
And, John Muir, esq. 
The Creweian Oration was delivered by 
Gent, Maa. Vou, XLIV. 


the Public Orator, and the Prizes awarded 
to the following Gentlemen were recited :— 

Latin Verse.—‘ Israelite Paleestinam 
occupantes,”” Robinson Ellis, Scholar of 
Balliol College, and Dean Ireland’s 
Scholar. 

English Essay.—-“‘ The different prin- 
ciples on which the chief system of popular 
representation have been in ancient and 
modern times,” George Charles Brodrick, 
B.A. (late of Balliol College), Fellow of 
Merton College. 

Latin Essay. — ‘‘ Morum philosophi 
apud Grecos et Romanos inter se com- 
parati,”” John Edward White, S.C.L. 
Fellow of New College. 

English Verse (Newdigate). — “The 
Mosque rising in the place of the Temple 
of Solomon.” Edward Haydon Osborn, 
Bible Clerk, St. John’s College. 

The Theological Essays, for which the 
Denyer Prizes have been awarded to the 
Rev. Benjamin Caffin, M.A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, and the Rev. John 
Smith Gilderdale, M.A. of Oriel College, 
were read in the Divinity School. 

Dr. Ellerton’s Theological Prize has 
not been awarded this year. 

On the close of the proceedings in the 
theatre a luncheon was given to the Chan- 
cellor, &c. at Worcester College, and a 
procession was then formed to the Parks, 
the site of the building for the new Mu- 
seum. The Chancellor having taken his 
seat, the devotional part of the ceremony 
commenced. The Benedicite was sung 
by members of the various choirs in Ox- 
ford, and by gentlemen of the University, 
led by the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
professor of music. The Vice-Chancellor 
then advanced to the front of the platform, 
and kneeling, offered up a prayer of con- 
siderable length provided for the occasion. 
It was followed by the Old Hundredth 
Psalm. The stone was laid with the usual 
formalities. The architect presented to 
the Chancellor the designs of the build- 
ing, which were examined and cordially 
approved. The bed of masonry destined 
for the reception of the stone, and over 
which it was suspended, was covered with 
mortar, and in a — left for the pur- 
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pose a brass plate was inserted bearing this 
inscription ,— 


D. O. M. 
ACADEMIA OXONIENSIS 
MVSEVM EXTRVENDVM 

CVRAVIT 
EDVARDVS GALFRIDVS 

COMES DERBIENSIS 
CANCELLARIVS 
SCIENTIZ NATVRALI 
FELICIA DATVRVS 
AVSPICIA PRIMVM 
HVNC LAPIDEM 
POSVIT 
DIE XX. IVNII 
MDCCCLV. 


The Chancellor made a long address to 
the assemblage, and the Venerable Mr. 
Philip Bury Duncan addressed the Chan- 
cellor in the following words ‘ Insignis- 
sime Domine Cancellarie. Liceat mihi 
ut (recenter Conservator) Muszi presentis 
pauca verba dicere, ut huic novo meam 
benedictionem conferam. Floreat hoc 
novum sub patrocinio tam illustris, tam 
docti, tam facundi, tam conservativi Can- 
cellarii. Sub tutamine tam scientis, tam 
morigeri, tam eloquentis, tam conservativi 
custodis hoc floreat. In ceterum floreat.’’ 

The National Anthem was then sung, 
and the company dispersed. 

At the second anniversary meeting of 
the Oxford Architectural Society, Dr. Ac- 
land made some interesting remarks on 
the subject of the new University Museum. 
He was a lover of, and had been a worker 
of, Gothic architecture, and when he was 
told that Gothic could never build a mu- 
seum, he had always felt convinced that 
the great architects of the middle ages 
could have adapted themselves and their 
architecture to any new wants of the age. 
And now, after fair competition, the Uni- 
versity had selected a Gothic design as the 
fittest for a purpose altogether new. Ox- 
ford was about to form an experiment ; it 
was about to try how Gothic art could deal 
with those railway materials—iron and 
glass; and he was convinced, when the 
interior court of this museum was seen, 
with its roof of glass, supported by its 
shafts of iron, while the pillars and 
columns around were composed of vari- 
ously coloured marbles, illustrating differ- 
ent geological strata and ages of the world, 
and the capitals represented the several 
descriptions of Floras, that it would be felt 
that that problem had been solved of the 
greatest importance to architecture. 

The Regius Professorship of Civil Law 
in the University of Oxford, recently va- 
cated by the death of Dr. Joseph Philli- 
more, has been filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Travers Twiss, Vicar-general 


of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and re- 
cently Professor of Political Economy in 
the same university. 

In the University of Camtridge the new 
Tyrwhytt’s Hebrew Scholars elected on 
the 23d May are—l. W. H. B. Proby, 
B.A. Trinity College. 2. A. Pownall, 
B.A. St. Catharine’s Hall, with whom 
W. M. Snell, Incept. M.A. Corpus Christi 
College, was equal in the examination. 

The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for the 
best English poem is adjudged to J. S, 
Gibson, of Trinity College. Subject—The 
War in the Crimea. The Porson Prize 
for the best translation into Greek verse 
is adjudged to E. L. Brown, of Trinity 
College. Subject—Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s Bonduca, Act III. scene 2.—‘ To bid 
you fight is needless,’’ to the words “ fight 
and conquer.’’? The Camden Gold Medal 
for Latin hexameter verse has been ad- 
judged to Charles Stuart Calverley, of 
Christ’s College. Subject—Locra sacra 
apud Hierosolymam. Sir William Brown’s 
Medal for the Greek ode has also been 
adjudged to Mr. C. Calverley. Subject— 
Eoreras nce orav ror’ odwan Idsos son. For 
the Latin ode no prize has been adjudged. 
The prizes for the epigrams have been ad- 
judged to Herbert John Reynolds, of 
King’s College. The Greek epigram— 
subject, Asvos Baoirsves rov As skeAndaxws. 
The Latin epigram—Greculus esuriens. 
The four prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
given by the Representatives of the Uni- 
versity for the best dissertations in Latin 
prose, are adjudged as follows :—For Ba- 
chelors—Subject, Quasnam precipue ob 
causas bellica virtus ac rei militaris gloria 
longo pacis intervallo integree superfuerint? 
1. Matthew Gent, Corpus Christi College. 
2. D. Morton Dulley,Caius College. For 
Undergraduates—Subject, Milites Greci, 
Romani, Gallici, Anglici inter se compa- 
rantur. 1. H.J. Reynolds, King’s Col- 
lege. 2. J. T. Bartlet, Corpus Christi 
College. 

On the 3d June a grace passed the Se- 
nate, to accept a marble bust of the late 
Rev. Charles Simeon, executed by Mr. 
Manning, and now in the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. 

The annual elections into the Royal 
Society took place at the meeting of the 
7th June. Out of thirty-eight candi- 
dates fifteen had been recommended by the 
Council for election :—Arthur Connell, 
esq. ; William Farr, esq. ; William Lewis 
Ferdinand Fischer, esq.; Isaac Fletcher, 
esq. ; William John Hamilton, esq. ; John 
Hawkshaw, esq.; John Hippesley, esq. ; 
James Luke, esq. ; A. Follett Osler, esq. ; 
Thomas Thomson, M.D.; Charles B. 
Vignoles, esq.; Charles Vincent Walker, 
esq:; Robert Wight, M.D.; Alexander 
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William Williamson, esq.; George Fer- 
gusson Wilson, esq. 

The Twenty-fifth meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science is fixed for Wednesday the 12th of 
Sept., at Glasgow. The Duke of Argyle 
will preside. The following officers are 
appointed :—Vice-Presidents, the Very 
Rev. Principal M‘Farlane, D.D., Sir Wil- 
liam Jardine, Bart, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Messrs. James Smith and Walter Crum, 
and Profs. Graham and Thomson; Gene- 
ral Secretary, Col. Sabine; Assistant Ge- 
neral Secretary, Mr. John Phillips; Ge- 
neral Treasurer, Mr. John Taylor; Se- 
cretaries for the meeting at Glasgow, Drs. 
J. Strang and T. Anderson, and Mr, Wil- 
liam Gourlie; Treasurer for the meeting, 
Prof. W. Ramsay. 

One of the results of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 has been the establishment 
of local exhibitions of works of art in 
various parts of the country. Devonshire 
produced. Reynolds, Eastlake, Haydon, 
Cousins, Cross, &c.; and the expectations 
raised in the country, although somewhat 
sanguine, have not been disappointed by 
the exhibition recently opened at Tiverton. 
It is the best which has yet been seen 
in any provincial town. There are four 


departments :—1. Architecture and Anti- 


quities ; 2. Paintings, Statuary, and the 
Fine Arts; 3. Trades; 4. Natural His- 
tory, Curiosities, and Philosophical In- 
struments. In the first: there is a rare 
collection of Roman, Saxon, and British 
antiquities, dredged from the bottom of 
the Thames, and disinterred from the 
soil in various parts of England. There 
are also Grecian and Egyptian marbles, 
bronzes, gold and silver plate, beautiful 
specimens of carved oak, contributed by 
the Bishop of Exeter and others, archi- 
tectural drawings, MSS., &c. The pic- 
ture gallery contains about 300 paintings, 
comprising excellent specimens of the best 
modern artists. There are also some good 
paintings by Dutch, Italian, and Spanish 
artists of the old school. Of the statuary, 
the Sleeping Child, by Chantrey, his 
second, if not his best work, contributed 
by Sir Thomas Acland, is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable in the collection. Ste- 
phens has sent some good busts and 
figures, and Joseph’s bust of Wilberforce 
has also been sent by Sir Thomas Acland. 
The collection of engravings is interesting 
from its containing a series of Samuel 
Cousin’s mezzotintoes, from his earliest 
private plate upon Lawrence’s picture of 
Lady Acland, to his latest works. The 
trade department is a light and graceful 
building, erected for the occasion, and 
well filled with pottery, textile, and other 
manufactures from all parts of the king- 
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dom, &c. To the fourth section, contain- 
ing philosophical instruments, a useful 
element of instruction is imparted, by 
gentlemen connected with the exhibition 
devoting a portion of every day to explain 
and illustrate their various uses. 

At the Annual General Meeting of The 
Literary Fund, held on the 14th of March, 
a special committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question whether it would be 
desirable to procure a new charter, in 
order to effect certain changes in the di- 
rection and disposition of the fund. The 
report of this special committee, drawn 
up by Mr. Charles Dickens, was sub- 
mitted to a general meeting convened at 
Willis’s Rooms on the 16th June, It 
offered the following proposals :—1. That 
the administrative body of the Society 
should have the power of granting revo- 
cable annuities to distressed men of letters 
and scientific writers, to the extent of a 
certain limited proportion of the income 
derivable from the Society’s real property 
or vested funds. 2. That henceforth the 
administrative body of the Society should 
have the power of granting relief by way 
of Joan. 3. Certain duties were laid out 
for the Council of the Society, which has 
at present nothing to do, the affairs of the 
Society being managed (according to the 
present charter) wholly by the General 
Committee. To these propositions were 
added others, framed by a sub-committee, 
containing a scheme for making the rooms 
of the Society available to literary men for 
purposes of study, writing, and consulta- 
tion, for the formation of a library, and 
the holding of certain evening meetings 
or conversazioni. To these privileges it 
was proposed to admit a new class of 
members, to be called Associates, who 
should be required to pay no subscription, 
except the sum of two shillings on their 
attending the conversazioni. The com- 
mittee concluded by stating that they had 
adopted these suggestions, ‘considering 
it reasonable that literature should derive 
some greater service and better repre- 
sentation from a society so endowed, than 
the bestowal, year after year, of the in- 
terest, or a part of the interest, of its pro- 
perty, on suppliants for its bounty, and 
the accumulation to no other purpose of a 
large capital.”” The opinion of counsel, 
Mr. Serjeant Merewether, had been taken, 
and it was to the effect that the proposed 
changes could not be effected without a 
new charter. At the meeting the adoption 
of the report was moved by Mr. Dickens, 
and seconded by Mr. Forster. Mr. Monck- 
ton Milnes moved as an amendment, 
“That this meeting acknowledges with 
gratitude the labours of the special com- 
mittee appointed to consider and report 
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on the question of a new charter for the 
Literary Fund, and recognises the value 
of some of their suggestions as subjects 
of fature deliberation; but, considering 
that the proposals therein contained in- 
volve aa entire alteration of the nature and 
interest of the Society, and that its means 
are inadequate to the attainment of those 
purposes, this meeting is not prepared to 
recommend the application for a new 
charter to effect those objects.’”’ This 
amendment was seconded by Frederick 
Pollock, esq.; and Lord Stanley and the 
Bishop of Oxford both spoke in depreca- 
tion of the new scheme, particularly to that 
of it which contemplated arrange- 
ments in the nature of aclub. Mr. Dilke 
attempted to show that public interest in 
the institution had seriously diminished, 
because in the year 1802 the subscribers 
were nearly three-fourths more in number— 
a change which has really arisen because 
the subscriptions, which in amount have 
vastly increased, have taken the modern 
form of donations and life-compositions. 
Sir Edward Bulwer intimated that the 
money collected for the proposed ‘* Guild 
of Literature’’ would be handed over to 
the Literary Fund, were the views of Mr. 
Dickens and his friends adopted. They 
are said to amount at present to 3,700/., 
whilst the invested property of the Lite- 
rary Fund is about 30,0007. On a show 
of hands, the chairman, Mr. B. B. Cab- 
bell, M.P., declared the sense of the 
meeting to be in favour of the amendment. 
On Thursday June 7th, the foundation 
stone of All Saints’ Grammar School, 
Bloxham, near Banbury, Oxfordshire, was 
laid by the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese. The foundation of this 
school has been commenced, and the first 
portion of its endowment given, by the 
Rev. John William Hewett, M.A, with the 
intention of providing for the sons of the 
poorer clergy, gentry, and professional 
men of the diocese and neighbourhood, a 
sound classical and general education on 
very moderate terms, and with especial at- 
tention to the formation of a high manly 
English character; it being especially 
sought to make the boys personally reli- 
gious and God-fearing youths, without any 
use of party system or discipline. The 
trustees are the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Archdeacon of Oxford, the Rural Dean of 
Deddington, the Vicar of the parish and 
the Founder, The buildings are from a 
design by G. E. Street, Esq. of Oxford, 
and comprise chapel, hall, library, two 
large school rooms, six dormitories for 20 
. boys each, separate rooms for the sixth 
form, a museum, singing school, &c. 
The main portion forms a large quadrangle 
surrounded by a handsome cloister; a 
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richer cloister on the south-east of the 
chapel encloses a small burial-ground. 
The offices form ablock by themselves, hay- 
ing communication with the hall, &c. The 
style is Early Decorated, the building of 
the local stone, with dressings of Corsham 
Down stone. It is perhaps hardly too 
much to say that Mr. Street has produced 
in this case one of the most beautiful Go- 
thic edifices ever devoted in England to 
scholastic purposes. The ceremonies com- 
menced on Wednesday evening with full 
choral service in the parish church, fol- 
lowed by a sermon from the Rev. J. W. 
Hewett, head master. On the next morn- 
ing prayers were said at 8, and at 10°30 
the Bishop preached and administered the 
Holy Communion to about 100 of the 
neighbouring clergy and gentry. A pro- 
cession was then formed to the site, the 
banners of the school being borne by the 
senior scholars. The bishop and clergy 
chaunted as they walked, and on arrriving 
at the site the office appointed for the 
occasion was said. Luncheon was pro- 
vided in the temporary hall, the Bishop 
presiding, supported by the head master, 
the Rural Dean, the Vicar, &c. His 
Lordship gave the usual loyal toasts, and 
then ‘ Prosperity to All Saints’ School!” 
coupling with this toast the health of its 
founder, Mr. Hewett in reply stated the 
objects of the school, his desire to give all 
his energies to its complete establishment, 
and his intention to secure the boys from 
party influences ; concluding with express- 
ing his thanks for the co-operation of the 
Bishop, and proposing to the company the 
health of their beloved Diocesan. On 
Friday the workmen engaged on the build- 
ing were entertained ; and on Saturday the 
festivities of the occasion concluded with a 
concert, given by the boys of the school 
under the direction of J. Plant, Esq. their 
choir master. Besides the founder’s gifts 
of about 6000/,, 2000/7. more are required 
for the first portion of the buildings, 

The absence of a regard for the interests 
of science in attendance upon our military 
undertakings has been sadly manifested 
during the late capture of the town of 
Kerich in the destruction of the Museum 
of Antiquities which. the Russians had 
formed there—an act which is hitherto 
unexplained; but which for the present 
appears to reflect much discredit upon 
both the English and French invaders of 
the Crimea. The country round Kertch 
is covered with tumuli, in which have 
been found finely sculptured sarcophagi, 
numerous inscriptions, statues, and golden 
ornaments, crowns, and bracelets, as 
beautful as those from the tombs of Etru- 
ria. They were placed in a temple copied 
from that of Theseus at Athens, which 
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was built on the hill-side just above the 
town, not far from the tomb of Mithri- 
dates. When the correspondent of the 
Times visited this spot he viewed a 
grievous spectacle, which is thus described 
in his letter of the 28th of May :—‘ The 
museum consisted of a single large room, 
with glass cases along the walls, and 
niches for statuary, and rows of stands 
parallel to them, which once held the 
smaller antiquities. At the end opposite 
the door a large ledge, about 30 feet from 
the ground, ran from side to side, and 
supported a great number of cinerary 
urns. It was reached by a winding stair- 
case through one of the pillars at the end 
of the room. One might well wonder 
how the fury of afew men could effect 
such a prodigious amount of ruin in so 
short a time. The floor of the museum 
is covered for several inches in depth with 
the debris of broken glass, of vases, urns, 
statuary, the precious dust of their con- 
tents, and charred bits of wood and bone, 
mingled with the fresh splinters of the 
shelves, desks, and cases in which they 
had been preserved. Not a single bit of 
anything that could be broken or burnt 
any smaller had been exempt from reduc- 
tion by hammer or fire. The cases and 
shelves had been torn from the walls; the 
glass was smashed to atoms, the statues 


pounded to pieces: it was not possible to 
do more than guess at what they had once 
contained. On ascending to the ledge on 
which the cinerary urns had been placed the 


ruin was nearly as complete. A large dog 
lay crouching in fear among the remnants 
of the vases, and howled dismally at the 
footsteps of.a stranger. The burnt bones 
which the vases contained were scattered 
about, mixed with dust and ashes, on the 
floor, and there was scarcely an urn or 
earthen vessel of any kind unbroken. 
Here and there a slice of marble, on 
which were traced one or two Greek let- 
ters, could be discovered, and the slabs 
and pieces of statuary outside the building 
were generally too large and too massive 
to admit of their being readily broken; 
but, on the whole, the work of destruction 
was complete, and its only parallel could 
be found within some of the finest houses 
in the town, such as that of the Governor, 
where the ruin was equally indiscriminate 
and universal. One sentry placed at the 
door would have prevented all this dis- 
creditable outrage, which will no doubt be 
attributed by the enemy to our generals 
and our troops. For all I know, the Tar- 
tars may have joined in the destruction of 
the museum, or the Turks may have been 
its sole authors, but the blame will no 
doubt be attached to the civilized States 
whose officers and soldiers took the most 
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active part in the operations against the 
enemy.”’ 

In a letter signed George Sumner, and 
dated from the Atheneum on the 3i1st 
May—some days too late, a hope was ex- 
pressed that our Government would send 
by telegraph an order to place a guard 
over the museum at Kertch: Sir Charles 
Wood answered that Lord Panmure would 
telegraph to Lord Raglan to give orders 
for the protection of the museum and 
other works of art at Kertch, but could 
not be sure of its reaching Sir Edmund 
Lyons, who was at the upper end of the 
Black Sea. Mr. Digby Wyatt, in a letter 
to the Times dated on the 30th of May, 
directs attention to a few antiquities 
brought from the same locality, belonging 
to the ruins of the city known to the 
ancients as Panticapseum, which according 
to Strabo was the capital of the European 
Bosphorus. These relics are exhibited in 
the British Museum in the same room 
with the Assyrian and Egyptian pottery. 
The most important item consists of a 
portion of a wooden moulding of Grecian 
character: of all the corresponding frag- 
ments Mr. Wyatt has seen, it is the one 
which most satisfactorily exhibits the old 
practice of gilding and painting classical 
ornaments of an architectural nature. 
The leaves which form the ornament are 
still almost entirely covered with thick 
gold leaf, and are relieved upon a ver- 
milion ground, the tint of which, where 
not covered and obscured by dirt, is as 
brilliant as if it had been recently laid on. 
The largest specimen consists of the leg of 
a chair, also in wood, of an elegant design, 
and spiritedly carved. It is remarkably 
well preserved, considering that most si- 
milar remains of ancient woodwork have 
long ago disappeared from the face of the 
earth, leaving our notions of classical fur- 
niture to be mainly based upon represen- 
tations in paintings and bas-reliefs. In 
addition, there are several other relics 
which have been taken from the resting- 
places of the dead. A golden fibula, a 
neck-string of glass beads, a wooden comb, 
and portions of a garment, which had 
been but partially carbonized when the 
body of the occupant of the tomb was 
burnt upon its funereal pyre, are so many 
records of the nationality and habits of 
those who may have fought and bled to 
win from the successors of the Milesians 
the very soil which British valour has now 
so auspiciously secured. 

There was recently a two-days’ sale at 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s of a col- 
lection of Antiquities, chiefly found in 
London during the last fifteen years, the 
property of Mr. William Chaffers, F.S.A., 
the professional antiquary in Bond street. 
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They did not produce high prices, the best 
articles having been already transferred to 
the hands of Lord Londesborough and 
others. Some of the most curious were 
purchased for the museum of Mr. Joseph 
Mayer at Liverpool. 

The fine Anglo-Saxon remains recently 
found in the Isle of Wight, and noticed in 
our last number at p. 608, have been ceded 
by their discoverer Mr. Hillier to the mu- 
seum of Lord Londesborough at Grimston 
in Yorkshire: Mr. Hillier, it is said, hav- 
ing rejected some overtures from the 
authorities of the British Museum, in dis- 
gust at their treatment of his friend Mr. 
C. Roach Smith, and the repeated disre- 
gard shown by the trustees for our na- 
tional antiquities. 

Forgeries of antiquities are swarming at 
the presenttime: the falsariitaking advan- 
tage of the fashionable rage for such 
things. We were lately shown ‘a Roman 
tile’’ said to have been dug up in the 
City ; and it was just such a fabrication as 
would impose upon many. It presented 
a bas-relief of two horsemen charging each 
other, and on the back was ‘‘ the maker’s 
name ’’—though not the real one— 
COBNERTVS. If our readers turn to Mr. 
C. Roach Smith’s list of potters, they will 
find that name catalogued ; and in his 
Collectanea, vol. i. p. 161, is specially 
mentioned a cast of a genuine stamp, dis- 
covered in Germany, bearing this very 
name. From these circumstances we may 
infer that some knowing “ archeologist ”’ 
has had a hand in this fraud. 

The Rev. J. Wilder, Fellow of Eton 
college, has just erected in the College 
Chapel of Eion a magnificent painted glass 
window, in memory of his brother, Charles 
Wilder, esq., who was educated at Eton 
college, and was a Fellow of King’s col- 
lege, and afterwards one of the assistant 
masters at Eton, where he died, having 
caught a fever from malaria during a 
journey to Italy. 

A very handsome and elegantly designed 
stained glass window has been fitted up in 
the north chapel of St. Mary’s Church, 
Aylesbury, by the lady of Sir Astley P. 
Cooper, in memory of her deceased pa- 
rents. The three compartments are filled 
with figures of St. John, the Redeemer, 
and St. Paul. The central figure, repre- 
senting our Saviour, holds an open volume, 
on which is inscribed the verse from Isaiah 
—* Awake and sing ye that dwell in dust.” 
At the base of the window is the following 
inscription :— In memory of William 
Rickford esquire, some time Member of 
Parliament for Aylesbury, who, in faith 
and hope, departed this life on the 14th 
day of January, 1854; and of Mary his 
wife, daughter of John Vanderhelm, of 
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the city of Amsterdam. This window is 
erected by dame Elizabeth Harriet Cooper, 
wife of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, of Gade- 
bridge, in the county of Hereford, Baro- 
net, in reverence to her deceased parents 
and to the House of God and his Church 
of St. Mary’s, Aylesbury, in the year of 
Grace 1855.’ 

A short time since several thousand 
pdunds, raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
were spent on the repairs of the noble 
parish church of Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Unfortunately, owing to the want of funds, 
the south-west chapel, which had for many 
years been desecrated, part as a vestry and 
part as an engine-house, was left un- 
touched. This circumstance was made 
known to New England friends through 
the Hon. Ed. Everitt, formerly American 
Minister in this country. Mr. Everitt’s 
father is an Episcopalian minister in 
Boston, Massachusetts ; and a letter has 
been received from the latter gentleman 
by Pishey Thompson, esq., who-has re- 
sided many years in the United States, 
informing him that upwards of 1,200 
dollars (about 2507.) have been raised 
towards the restoration by Transatlantic 
friends ; at the same time they expressed 
a wish that the window at the west end of 
the chapel, now blocked up, should be 
filled with stained glass, in commemora- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Cotton, Vicar of 
Boston from 1612-1633, and one of the 
early Pilgrim fathers, who emigrated to 
America to enjoy the liberty of conscience 
denied him in England, and in whose 
honour the then embryo town of Boston 
was named. This handsome present is 
the more gratifying from being entirely 
unexpected, and many thanks are due to 
the Rev. Mr. Everitt for collecting this 
munificent gift, and to the friends of the 
old Bay State, who have so liberally 
responded to his call. 

The Church of Clyst St. George, co. 
Devon, has for some time past been under- 
going a substantial and thorough restora- 
tion, under the superintendence of the Rec- 
tor, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, with funds 
contributed by the landowners and pa- 
rishioners, and subscriptions raised in the 
neighbourhood, and from friends at a dis- 
tance ; added to which, there have been 
several special gifts, among which the 
pavement of the restored chancel, in some 
of Minton’s most beautiful tiles, was pre- 
sented by John Daw, esq., now Mayor of 
Exeter, who owns a considerable estate in 
the parish. Four of the windows have 
been given; and lately another in the 
North Aisle has been filled with stained 


glass from the establishment of Mr. Ward, 
Frith-Street, London, in glass manufac- 
tured expressly from repeated experiments 
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made by analysis of the “ old stuff,” under 
the superintendence of Charles Winston, 
esq., whose exertions have been so inde- 
fatigable in the restoration of this beauti- 
ful art to its ancient celebrity. This win- 
dow consists of several small panels, 
containing figures, set in an ornamental 
pattern, the foliaged scrolls of which run 
over the quarried ground, and are enriched 
with flowers and other objects in pot- 
metal glass—by which means the excessive 
whiteness, which is so common a fault in 
late ornamental pattern work, has been 
overcome in the happiest manner. The 
style adopted is that of the early part of 
the 16th century, to which the material is 
admirably adapted. The work has a 
brilliant sparkling clearness, with a rich 
and harmonious tone throughout the whole, 
and an appearance of solidity, which is the 
more striking as the design itself is thin 
and delicate, and causes nothing of a dark 
gloomy hue. It is set up as a memorial 
to Walter Bridges Ellacombe, late of Oriel 
College, the Rector’s youngest son. All the 
groups of figures are beautifully executed 
and well located, and have been designed 
and painted by Mr. Hughes in connection 
with Mr. Ward. Inalower compartment 
of the middle light (for there are three) 
Christ is represented as comforting the 
afflicted sisters on the death of Lazarus, 
with the words “Thy brother shall rise 
again ;’* immediately above which, on a 
scroll surrounding the brazen serpent (em- 
blem of the atonement), ‘‘ And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ 
And in an upper panel is a chorus of 
angels, under which the words ‘He shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee.’’ 
In the other lights the ministry of angels 
is beautifully set forth—in one, by the 
representation of Jacob’s Dream (Genesis 
x.) and a scroll with the words—* To an 
innumerable company of angels.’”’ And in 
the other light is the angel appearing to 
the devout Cornelius, with these words, 
inscribed on an intervening scroll, ‘“‘ And 
to the spirits of just men made perfect.’ 
All are within a rich and appropriate bor- 
der. In the chancel, which has been re- 
built, is some interesting ancient glass, 
carefully rescued from the old east win- 
dow. One of the subjects represents a 
former Rector, John Allar, who died 1407, 
and is considered a very early instance of 
a memorial window, he being represented 
under a figure of St. George, to whom the 
church is dedicated. A new oak roof has 
been set up, and some of the walls have 
been taken down to the foundation and re- 
built. The bench-ends are all variously 
carved and well executed after old de- 
signs ; the heraldic devices, where they 
occur, being blazoned in true colours, are 
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a ane to the sober hue of the natural 
oak. 

Mr. John Clarke, architect, of Glou- 
cester, is about to publish, by subscrip- 
tion, a Lecture which he lately deli- 
vered on the Churches of Gloucester. It 
was much curtailed in delivery, but will 
be published in full, with additions. 

Mr. Arkwright, who purchased the old 
Town Hall at Leominster, (noticed in our 
last Magazine at p. 630,) intending to re- 
erect it near his own seat at Hampton 
Court, has presented it as a museum and 
reading-room to the people of the town. 

A handsome mansion of the time of 
James J. has been recently pulled down 
in South Street, Exeter. It was orna- 
mented with rich and curious arabesques 
in stucco, and with wainscoting elaborately 
carved. Many panels, diversified with 
lion’s heads and masks, and the napkin 
pattern, have been preserved by Mr. 
Gendall. The royal arms were in the 
house, accompanied with the initials I. R. 
1621, and in a tablet were the initials 
T.T. S.T. 1627, attributed to Thomas 
Tucker and his wife: he was steward of 
the corporation in 1620, and city receiver 
in 1637. Several coins and tokens of the 
period were found during the demolition 
of the house. It stood next to the ancient 
inn of the abbat of Tavistock, or the Bear, 
afterwards Russell’s waggon-office, and 
opposite to the Black Lion, which belonged 
to the prior of Plympton. 

Almost the last old house in Preston 
has been removed. It was the only one 
left of a cluster in the Market-place, 
built in the reign of the first Charles, and 
bearing the date 1629. They were wooden 
ones, known by the name of “ postern 
painted,” and rose in successive tiers of 
curiously carved projections, that made 
each house appear like the stern of a 
modern ship of the line. The various 
projections were supported by grotesque 
figures, carved in alto. Many of the 
houses facing the Cheapside, and connected 
with these buildings, are remembered to 
have formerly presented the same ap- 
pearance. 

Under the provisions of the Newspaper 
Stamp Act, lately passed, newspapers may 
be printed either upon stamped or un- 
stamped sheets of paper. The simple 
difference between the late and the present 
arrangement is, that newspaper proprietors 
have the option of printing what portion 
of their impression they please on un- 
stamped sheets. With regard to the 
stamped copies, the public will be nearly 
in the same position as they were before 
the Act was passed—that is, they will be 
able to transmit and re-transmit the 
stamped copies, free through the post- 
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office, for fifteen days. It is evident, then, 
that subscribers, who, after having read 
their copies, post them to a friend at a 
distance, will do well to continue taking 
the stamped edition. On the other hand, 
subscribers who merely wish to read their 
copies, without transmitting them through 
the post, or to do so occasionally only, 
will find it.to their advantage to take an 
unstamped copy, which newspaper pro- 
prietors will be enabled to sell for one 
penny less—the amount of the duty—than 
before the passing of the Act. Such 
papers may be sent through the post on 
affixing to them a penny stamp ; but this 
will only secure for them a single passage 
and delivery. Extravagant expectations 
having been encouraged in the public 
mind, respecting the effects of a reduction 
of duty, it may be remarked, that, as 
hitherto the principle of competition has 
been carried to its utmost extent in con- 
nection with the provincial press, no doubt 
can remain in the mind of any reasonable 
person, that newspapers are now produced 
(size of sheet and quality of matter con- 
sidered) at as low a charge as is possible, 
compatible with the interests of the pro- 
prietary and the public. 

The sale of Lord Stuart de Rothesay’s 
library finished on Saturday, June 16, 
at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, having extended over the 
two previous weeks. There were in all 
4323 lots, and the whole produce of the 
sale amounted to 5937/.8s. Many of the 
books and manuscripts belonged to the 
late Marquis of Pombal, including his 
official manuscripts when ambassador at 
London and Vienna, which sold for 351. 
14s. A splendidly bound copy of Decor 
Puellarum, printed in 1471, by Jansen, 
sold for 797. 10s. Dante’s Comedia, with 
manuscript commentary by the author’s 
son, a vellum of the fourteenth century, 
1277. Johnson’s Dictionary, with MS. 
additions by Edmund Burke, 8/7. 10s. A 
collection of printed Tracts on America, 
491. Copies of Elzevir Classics, early Voy- 
ages and Travels, and other works, bought 
by Lord Stuart de Rothesay in various 
countries where he served as ambassador, 
also fetched high prices. A collection 
of papers relating to the assassin Damiens 
was bought by Mr. Monckton Milnes for 
102. 10s. A collection of papers relating 
to the Portuguese possessions in India, 
probably made for the Marquis de Pombal 
when he contemplated opening the trade 
thereto, 41/7. 10s. A cullection of manu- 
script and printed papers relative to the 
Inquisition in Portugal, printed papers 
containing the lists of the victims at various 
Autos da Fé, including priests, nuns, 
learned men, nobles, &c. punished for 
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heresy, Judaism, sorcery, compact with 
the devil, and other imaginary crimes, 187, 
Hooke’s Negociations for the Pretender, 
the original MS. 107. 10s. Mirouer His- 
torial, a magnificent MS. on vellum, 
written in 1459-63 by Gilles Gracien, 
and profusely illuminated, 5357. 10s, Petit 
Justification du Duc de Bourgogne, the 
defence made for Jean Sans Peur Duke of 
Burgundy, when he had caused the Duke 
of Orleans to be assassinated, MS. on 
vellum, 33/. Officium B. Virginis Marie, 
avery small MS. on vellum, with four 
exquisite miniatures, by Giulio Clovio, 
115/. 10s. Cortes do Reyno de Portugal, 
MS. 39/7. Voltaire’s Pucelle, translated 
by a Lady, 2 vols. rigidly suppressed by the 
family, 117. 11s. Acuna, Nuevo Des. 
cubrimiento delGran Rio de las Amazonas, 
Madrid, 1641, a pamphlet of a few leaves, 
but extremely rare, having been rigidly 
suppressed to prevent the Portuguese from 
deriving any advantage from its perusal 
when they revolted and wrested Brazils 
and the colony of Para from Spanish domi- 
nion, 107. Arauso, Vida de La Monja Al- 
ferez, a nun who for twenty years served as 
asoldier and obtained a commission as Alfe- 
rez (Ensign), 5/.15s. A collection of all the 
documents relating to Brazil from its dis- 
covery to 1757, in 26 vols. MS. made 
probably for the Marquis de Pombal, 69/. 
The last was purchased for America, as 
was the Collectio Peregrinationum of De 
Bry, 25 parts in 11 volumes, all first 
editions, for 2507. 

The collections of the late Richard 
John Smith, esq. commonly called “ Mr. 
O. Smith,’”’ alluded to in the ample me- 
moir of that gentleman given in our Obitu- 
ary for May last, have been dispersed by 
the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson. Some of the lots were of extreme 
interest for their class, and brought good 
prices :—Lot 312. Collections for a Dra- 
matic Every-day Book, formed by the late 
Mr. Smith, sold for 87. Lot 313. Dra- 
matic Autographs, consisting of letters of 
David Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and other 
dramatic celebrities, sold for 17/7. 5s. 
Lot 558. A collection of materials towards 
a History of the English Stage, by the 
late Richard John Smith, esq., 25 vols. 
half-bound, sold for 31/7, Lot 559. 
Manuscript and Printed Collections rela- 
tive to the English Stage, compiled by 
the late Mr. Joseph Haslewood, 9 vols., 
sold for 25/. Lot 608. Garrickiana, a 
collection of engravings to illustrate the 
life and theatrical career of David Garrick 
and his contemporaries, in 2 atlas folio 
vols., sold for 952. Lot 871. Theatrical 
Caricatures, a large collection of engrav- 
ings mounted in a volume, sold for 7/. 7s. 
Lot 876. Wilkinson’s (J.) Theatrum 
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Illustrata, Memorials of Ancient Play- 
houses and Modern Theatres, copiously 
illustrated, 87. 

At a recent sale at Foster’s there were 
two Pictures by Turner,—The burning of 
the Houses of Parliament, exhibited in 
1835, sold for 810 guineas ; and, The State 
Barges conveying the pictures of Gian 
Bellini to the Church of the Redeemer, 
sold for 1360 guineas. Both were pur- 
chased by Mr. Wallace. 

Camoens, the Portuguese poet, died of 
misery in an hospital, and his remains 
were interred in an obscure burial-place. 
Sixteen years after they were placed by 
one of his admirers in a vault in the con- 
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ventual church of Saint Anne at Lisbon. 
This convent was destroyed in the great 
earthquake of 1775, and the poet’s tomb 
was buried beneath a heap of rubbish. A 
short time ago the government decreed 
that the poet’s remains should be sought 
for, and solemnly reinterred. On the 
vault being reopened, a solemn service was 
performed, on the 15th of May, in the 
presence of many high and noble persons. 
The remains were placed in a rich coffin, 
and confided anew to the keeping of the 
nuns of St. Anne, until the monument, 
which will be prepared for their reception, 
can be completed. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Revised Liturgy of 1689: being 
the Book af Common Prayer, interleaved 
with the Alterations prepared for Convo- 
cation by the Royal Commissioners in the 
first year of thereign of Williamand Mary. 
Edited by John Taylor. Royal 8vo. (Bay- 
sters.)—The history of the formation of 
our present Book of Common Prayer, at 
the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. 
is well known. It received some revision 
in 1551 ; again at the commencement of 
the reign of Elizabeth; and again, to a 
slight extent, at the commencement of the 
reign of James I. On the Restoration, in 
1661, it was proposed to make a further 
revision, which might reconcile the Non- 
conformists, but the alterations which were 
directed in the following year rendered the 
Book more distasteful to them than before. 
After the Protestant settlement of 1689 
another effort was made, to effect such 
amendments as might be acceptable to all 
classes of Protestants. A royal commis- 
sion was appointed, to deliberate generally 
on ecclesiastical matters, and especially to 
prepare alterations of the liturgy and the 
canons. The commission consisted of ten 
bishops, and of twenty other eminent di- 
vines, eleven of whom afterwards attained 
to the episcopal bench. Among them 
were Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tillotson, Hall, 
and Tenison. They sat eighteen times, 
besides about six sub-committees, but 
they never completed their task, and the 
result remained unpublished at Lambeth 
until the year 1854, when the House of 
Commons (on the motion of Mr. Hey- 
wood) obtained an accurate copy at the 
hands of Mr. William Henry Black, late 
Assistant Keeper of the Public Records, 
and ordered it to be printed. The pre- 
sent, not more accurate, but more con- 
venient and intelligible edition, is formed 

Gent, Maa. Vou. XLIV. 


by interleaving the alterations with the 
book as now in use. 

To account for the suppression of a 
work undertaken by hands so competent, 
and with an object so desirable, it has 
been suggested that “the downfall of 
Episcopacy in Scotland produced a not 
unreasonable alarm in the English Church, 
and made the clergy more than ever sus- 
picious of the Nonconformist body. On 
the other hand the Nonjurors, however 
unpopular their opinions might be, had 
acquired universal respect by the sacri- 
fices they had made in the maintenance of 
their opinions, and it was feared, that if 
any change were made in the Liturgy, they 
might carry the people along with them 
in rejecting that change as a schismatical 
innovation.” (Historical and Explanatory 
Treatise on the Book of Common Prayer, 
a Gilson Humphry, B.D. 1853, 
p- 61. 

Among the alterations which were in- 
tended to pervade the book appear to have 
been the omission of the word Saint, and 
the substitution of the word Minister for 
Priest or Curate. Some new collects were 
introduced, the tone and composition of 
which are not unworthy to accompany some 
of their excellent predecessors : such as this 
for the Eighth Sunday after Trinity, 
founded, as will be seen, on the Epistle of 
the day (the present Collect being marked 
‘* to be put among the Collects at the end 
of the Communion Service’’) :— 

“ Most gracious God, who hath given 
us the spirit of adoption whereby we call 
thee our Father; grant that we, mortify- 
ing the deeds of the body, and being led 
by thy Holy Spirit, may live as becomes 
thy children, and joint heirs with Christ, 
and finally be glorified together with him, 
who liveth and ee with thee and the 
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Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without 
end. Amen.” 

On the whole, this monument of the 
labours of our greatest divines of the era 
of the Revolution is well worth preserving 
as a literary relic, and as something more: 
and, though there may be no immediate 
prospect of its contents being made avail- 
able to the service of the Church, yet, if 
that occasion should ever arrive, it will 
then have substantial claims to the most 
respectful consideration. 


The Lives of the Twelve Vesars. By 
Sueronius. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 
De Suetonii Tranquilli Fontibus et Auc- 
toritate. Scripsit Augustus Krause. Be- 
rolini, 1831, 8vo. pp. 86. 
( Continued from June, p. 613). 

In our former notice of Mr. Bohn’s vo- 
lume, we mentioned the dissertation of 
Krause on the sources of Suetonius; and as 
a copy has since reached us from Germany, 
we gladly offer some account of it ; for, ifit 
cannot be classed among ‘‘ New Publica- 
tions,’’ there are respectable precedents 
for retrospective reviewing.* It is not un- 
likely that this essay was suggested by the 
remarks in Niebuhr’s Lectures, from which 
some extracts were made. The Lectures 
were given at Bonn, in 1828-9, and M. 
Krause assigns as a reason for writing, 
“presertim cum etiam nostro tempore 
haud pauci reperiantur, qui Tranquillum 
minus locupletem auctorem censeant, cujus 
testimonio fides deroganda esse videtur.’’ 
(p- 1). It is true, Niebuhr is not men- 
tioned, but rather than come into direct 
collision with so eminent a name, the es- 
sayist might wisely chose to shelter him- 
self under general expressions. 

The Essay is dedicated to C. Zumpt, 
not the Grammarian, but the Annalist. It 
begins by showing, that much of Suetonius’ 
information was likely to have been gained 
from contemporaries of the earlier Cesars, 
at least so far back as Tiberius. Niebuhr 
thinks he wrote before the publication of 
Tacitus’ Historie, but M. Krause argues 
from several similarities of expression, 
“ut Taciti scripta 4 Tranquillo adhibita 
esse credamus.’’ (p. 5.) For materials of 
a documentary character, as secretary to 
the emperor Hadrian, ‘‘ optimam habuit 
copiam fontes inspiciendi non ita vulgatos.” 
(ibid.) Inthe postscript, which is princi- 
pally occupied with a refutation of Hei- 
sen’s charges of falsehood, he bears a 
noble testimony to his author’s diligence,} 





* Mr. Macaulay’s Review of Thackeray’s 
Life of Lord Chatham, a work which ap- 
peared in 1827, was published in 1834. 

+ Heisen’s charges against the imperial 
historians were published in 1745, in a 
Bremen miscellany. 
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“Jam ut brevi omnia comprehendamus : 
adhibuit Tranquillus ipsorum principum 
ac libertorum scripta, epistolas, orationes, 
testamenta et id genus alia: deinde histo. 
ricos, cum Grecos tum Latinos, qui 
imperatorum rebus gestis plerumque ipsi 
interfuerant: tum summe fidei publica 
monumenta, senatusconsulta, edicta, ora- 
tiones in ere incisas, fastos, senatus popu- 
lique acta: denique multa a majoribus 
natu audivit, aliarumque rerum ipse testis 
est.” (p. 83.) He even infers fidelity from 
the poverty of his style, “ hominis ab odio 
et studio alieni maxime propria.’’ (p. 84.) 
The number of passages, in which subse- 
quent writers appear to have copied him, 
is a further evidence in his favour. (ibid.) 

To go into detail would lead us too far, 
as the examination of authorities for the 
life of Cesar occupies 24 pages, of Augus- 
tus 16, of Tiberius 11, and of Caligula 5. 
As the lives approach his own time, the 
investigation becomes shorter, because the 
sources were often verbal rather than 
written. M. Krause cites the life of Clau- 
dius as one, in which “ diligentia ejus 
(Suetonii) et historia fides perspicitur,”’ as 
various authorities are compared in it. 
(p. 66.) At p. 69, art. “‘ Nero,” he de- 
fends him when differing from Tacitus 
about the fate of the legions in Armenia, 
‘cum Suetonio etiam alii historici consen- 
tiunt, ita ut nostro si non fides habenda, 
at certe res non sit magnopere imputanda.”’ 

The essay forms a desirable addition to 
octavo editions of Suetonius, nor will the 
student of imperial Roman history regret 
the digression, if he stops to peruse it in 
the way. A copious index of authors, oc- 
cupying nearly two pages, is given, in 
which, however, we find one omission, 
of a reference to Velleius at p. 61. It may 
not be unimportant to add, that editions 
of Suetonius ‘‘in usum scholarum,” and 
of course with proper retrenchments, have 
been published by Zimmermann (Darm- 
stadt, 1811), at the Orphan House at 
Halle (1811), by Brenn (Zurich, 1820), 
and by Liinemann (Hanover, 1824), besides 
the lives which have been edited for that 
purpose separately. 


The Orations of Demosthenes on the 
Crown and on the Embassy. Translated 
by C. R. Kennedy. Post 8vo. pp. 401. 
( Bohn’s Classical Library.) —This volume 
follows a former one, containing ‘* The 
Olynthiac and other Public Orations of 
Demosthenes ’’ (see April, 1853, p. 406), 
with some delay, owing chiefly to the 
labour bestowed on the * Oration for the 
Crown.”’ The latter of the two orations 
which it contains is the first in point of 
time, viz. “ On the Embassy,’’ or epi Tij¢ 
mapampeoBeiac, which Dr. Gillies has 
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well rendered “On the misconduct of 
ZEschines in his embassy.’’* The charge 
is thus summed up by Quintilian, in an 
abstract which the reader may find useful, 
‘‘ Legatio male gesta objicitur /Eschini, 
quod mentitus sit, quod nihil ex mandatis 
fecerit, quod moratus sit, quod munera 
acceperit.’’ (Inst. Orat.iv.4.) Niebuhr 
says, in his Lectures on Ancient History, 
* The misfortune was that the majority of 
the ambassadors were traitors. Philo- 
crates certainly was one, and Aischines 
cannot be justified; all his excuses are 
worthless, just as his speeches in general 
are when compared with those of De- 
mosthenes.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 286.) He was 
acquitted notwithstanding, ‘‘ Nor can this 
surprise us,” observes the editor, “ when we 
look at the circumstances of the case, the 
length of time which had elapsed, the lack 
of any direct proof of criminality, the able 
defence made by Aschines,”’ &c. (p. 122). 
He considers the defendant’s speech “little, 
if at all, inferior to that of his adversary,” 
which has not his usual order and arrange- 
ment—the arguments, though forcible, not 
being well put together. The embassy 
forms the subject of a dissertation by 
Palmblad (who has also translated the 
Oration on the Crown into Swedish), 
entitled, ‘‘ ASschines Atheniensis ad Phi- 
lippum regem legatus ’’ (4to, Upsal, 1836). 

Of the Oration on the Crown, which 
occupies the other portion of this volume, 
Niebuhr justly says, “ It will last as long 
as Greek literature exists.’’ (iii. 8) That 
of Aschines he considers ‘‘ only as a sup- 
plement to it,’ and wonders that any can 
compare them together. “The speech of 
JEschines is as bad in a rhetorical point of 
view as it is in a moral one.” (Ibid. note.) 
La Harpe, whose analysis of the two ora- 
tions is worth reading, allows that Aéschi- 
nes displayed talent, but says of Demos- 
thenes, ‘‘ I] n’est pas au tiers de son dis- 
cours, que celui de son adversaire est 
aneanti; il n’en reste pas la moindre 
trace.’’ (Lycée, vol. iii.c. iii. 4.) Leland, 
as quoted at p. 313, says of /Eschines, 
“If we would view his abilities to the 
greatest advantage, we must not compare 
them with those of his rival ;’’ which re- 
minds us of Voltaire’s opinion of two 
great generals, ‘‘ Venddme était vainqueur 
toutes les fois qu’il n’avait pas 4 faire au 
prince Eugéne en personne.” (Louis XIV. 
i. p. 284.) Scheller’s remark is pertinent 
here, “ Alia Rome erat eloquentia Crassi, 
alia Antonii, alia Hortensii, alia Ciceronis, 
Cesaris, &c. ut apud Athenienses alia erat 
Demosthenis, alia Aschinis, alia Lysie, 
alia Thucydidis.’’ (Preecepta Styli Latini, 





* “© Ambassade mal remplie,’’ Planche, 
Dict. Grec, Francais, 1824. 
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1797, pp. 844-5.) In one particular they 
were discreditably equal, we imagine. “An 
anthology of vituperative phrases,’’ says 
Wachsmuth, “might doubtless be culled 
from the speeches of Demosthenes and 
Eschines, which would probably exceed 
anything that was ever uttered by a modern 

The popular assembly and 
the Helizea were of course highly delighted 
when the orators loaded each other with 
abusive epithets, of which, as well as of 
invectives against other Greeks, numerous 
examples occur in the ancient writers.’ 
(Historical Antiquities of the Greeks, ii. 
460-1.) 

The date of the trial, and other circum- 
stances relating to it, have been discussed 
in separate essays by Rauchenstein (Arau), 
Briegleb (Eisenach), Petersen (Gluck- 
stadt), Reuter (Wurzburg), Voemel 
(Frankfort-on-the-Maine), and Winiewski 
(Munster). Mr. Kennedy places it in 
B.C. 330, the year of the defeat of King 
Agis by Antipater, when matters would 
appear favourable to the Macedonian party. 
Premising that we want sufficient data to 
form an opinion on some of the legal 
questions, he considers the defence of De- 
mosthenes sophistical as to that of time, 
and his precedents inconclusive. (Appen- 
dix x. pp. 398-9.) But, as Thirlwall ob- 
serves, “ The question at issue was in sub- 
stance whether Demosthenes was a good 
or a bad citizen.’”” And the history of 
tribunals, modern as well as ancient, shows 
that mere points of law weigh little with 
jurors against the popular feeling. In one 
respect the fortunes of the two orators 
were nearly balanced. A®schines gained 
his cause in the matter of the Embassy, 
and Demosthenes in that of the Crown. 
In quitting Athens, the former probably 
escaped the fate which befel the orators 
on both sides, and to which Demosthenes 
and Hyperides, Phocion and Demades, 
alike fell victims. Scheller thinks that 
the Rhodian style of oratory, which is 
placed between the Attic. and the Asi- 
atic, owes its improvement to Aischines. 
‘¢ Athenis expulsus venit Rhodum, ibique 
eloquentiam docuit; hinc illa pressior et 
accuratior facta. .. . Et credibile est, post 
mortem Demosthenis, eloquentiam Rhodi 
magis floruisse, quam Athenis.” (p. 841.)* 





* F. E. Stechow has written a separate 
memoir upon Aischines: ‘‘ De Aschinis 
Oratoris Vita,’”’ 4to. Berlin, 1841. As his 
fame is absorbed in his rival’s, he is seldom 
quoted; but Lord Dudley cites the two 
first sentences of c. 43 of his oration “‘ On 
the Crown,” as singularly beautiful, and 
“wonderfully adapted to the situation of 
affairs just after the battle of Leipzig.’’ 
(Letters to the Bishop of Llandaff, pp. 9,11.) 
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Mr. Kennedy refers to Shilleto as his 
guide in the oration on the Embassy, and 
to Leland, Lord Brougham, Jacobs, &c. 
in that on the Crown. The notes are 
copious without being superfluous, and 
form a valuable body of illustration. Ten 
appendices on the Sacred War and other 
incidental topics are given; but in the one 
on Orators and Statesmen the reasons of 
the selection do not appear, for Dinar- 
chus is omitted, as is also Xenocrates, to 
whose embassy to Antipater Dr. Gillies 
has imparted a philosophical interest. The 
article on Phocion is a sort of reaction 
from the praises of Plutarch and Mably, 
of whose entretiens he is the hero. The 
strictures are just, but the historical mate- 
rials are imperfect or contradictory. An 
impartial examination of his character by 
some eminent scholar, English or Ger- 
man, is wanting to history. 

Heeren remarks on the death of Demos- 
thenes, ‘‘ What a subject for the sculptor ! 
and yet one which has never, to my know- 
ledge, been made use of.’’ (Political Hist. 
of Greece, p. 237, note.) It has however 
been chosen by M. Boisselieu, a French 
painter, and engraved after him in the 
** Historic Gallery,’’ 1808, vol. ii. The 
composition of the picture is judicious, 
and the expression of Demosthenes good, 
but to the alleged propriety of the atti- 
tudes we must except the hands, which 
appear unskilfully disposed. The same 
volume contains “ The Death of Phocion,” 
after M. Odevaere, a pupil of David. It 
is praised as correct in design and skilful 
in composition, but the circumstances are 
obviously less graphic, and might apply 
to any other death in prison by judicial 
poison; whereas that of Demosthenes, in 
the temple of Neptune, has a peculiar 
character of its own. 


Theology.—1. The Messiah. By W. B. 
Galloway, M.A. 8vo. pp. xii. 392.—The 
object of this volume is a theological and 
practical contemplation of the ‘ Person, 
Work, and Kingdom of the Messiah.’’ 
The author has endeavoured to “ render it 
possibly of some service for the conver- 
version of the unbelieving, or the meeting 
and removal of doubts, as well as for aid- 
ing the devout meditations of the faithful.” 
We do not wish to speak in disparage- 
ment, but obviously too much is attempted 
to be fully performed. The work will be 
read with interest, but a love of system 
has carried the author too far in the latter 
part, as when he says that “the ten vir- 
gins are ten nations or kingdoms,” (p. 
333.) a mode of interpretation which 
strikes us as fanciful, to say the least. 

2. Who is God in China? By the 
Rev. S, C, Malan, M.A. 8vo. pp. viii. 310. 
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—There is an exuberance of learning in 
this book, and the substance might (we 
think) have been compressed into a smaller 
compass. An introduction, stating the 
grounds of the controversy, would have 
been desirable for many readers, who are 
unacquainted, or slightly acquainted with 
them. It arises out of the difficulty, which 
translators of the Scriptures into Chinese 
have found, in rendering the terms by 
which Tue Divinity is distinguished, 
The author comes to the conclusion, 
“that the Chinese SHIn is Aaiuey or 
7s Acpowey, Deity, with a collective 
meaning, and SHANG-TE is 6 @s;,—as far, 
at least, asthe Chinese can express it.’’ 
(p. 306). He considers that the use of 
the former (Shin) would lead, unwittingly, 
to Polytheism, if not also to Pantheism, 
and that the adoption of the other (Shang- 
Te) is unavoidable. (p. 302-3.) It is 
proper to add, that he writes in a con- 
ciliatory tone. 

3. The Sabbath. By Sir W. Dom- 
ville, Bart. pp. xa. 271.—This is the se- 
cond part of the author’s inquiries on the 
subject. We do not distinctly compre- 
hend his intention. He seems to aim at 
removing the religious obligation of the 
Sabbath, without destroying its religious 
character. The result will probably be,.to 
furnish help to persons who look much 
further, and who will be glad to avail 
themselves of any respectable reasoner for 
that purpose. It will be a melancholy re- 
flection to find the cause of infidelity ad- 
vanced, by arguments which do not dis- 
claim serious habits of thought. 

4. A Pastor's Sketches. By J. S. 
Spencer, D.D. fep. 8v0. pp. lax. 284.— 
This volume, resembles, in some respects, 
Mr. Wood’s ‘‘ Selections from the papers 
of the late John Warton,” but is of a 
deeper character, and what is particularly 
important, ‘‘ these sketches are taken from 
real life.’? The author, who died in 1854, 
at the age of nearly fifty-seven, was pastor 
of a Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn, in 
the State of New York. A brief memoir, 
from a funeral sermon by Dr. Spring, of 
New York, is prefixed. An introduction 
is supplied by the Rev. J. A. James; but, 
with many valuable remarks, it is rather 
too personal and professional. Members 
of denominations especially ought to re- 
= “the greatest art—the art to 

ot.’”’ 


The Book of Almanacs. By A. De 
Morgan. Oblong 8vo. pp. xxviii. 89.—A 
fellow-collegian of ours once remarked, 
that buying books was a legitimate ex- 
pense, “for they are the tools you work 
with.”” The “ Book of Almanacs’’ is a 
valuable addition to the student’s ‘‘ chest 
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of tools.”? It is, in a word, an almanac 
“for every year, whether in old style or 
new, from any epoch, ancient or modern, 
up to a.p. 2000.” It does not profess 
to supersede the common almanac, but 
{to supply the place of the old one, 
which is never at hand when wanted,—of 
the older almanac, which is never at 
hand,—of the future almanac, which is 
not yet at hand,—and of the universal 
almanac in every shape.”’ (p. vi.) For 
want of such a manual of reference, many 
persons must have found themselves sadly 
embarrassed. We can testify, for our 
own part, to its utility, as we were pre- 
viously obliged to have recourse to the 
Tables ‘‘ for fifty-two years’? backward 
and forward, in our Prayer-books. The 
hint, as the author states, was derived 
from Francoeur’s ‘‘ Théorie du Calen- 
drier ’’ and Ferguson’s “ Tables.” After 
this outline of its object, nothing further 
need be said by way of description. The 
student must familiarise himself with the 
plan, which a little attention will enable 
him to do. 

We wish the author would favour us 
with a bibliography of chronology, like 
his list of ‘* Arithmetical books from the 
invention of printing to the present 
time,’’ which is an excellent “ Library 
Companion,’’ as amusing as the subject 
will admit of, and as'informing as exten- 
sive research can make it. We thought 
we could have supplied some small addi- 
tions, but were disappointed, for the 
author has “ pushed his researches’’ (as 
Rulhiére expresses it) into every corner. 


Urgent Questions ; Personal, Practical 
and Pointed. By the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the 
Scotlish National Church, &c., &c. This 
volume is formed of twelve independent 
essays or chapters, each of which has been 
already separately circulated, and some in 
considerable numbers. They have been 
carried in the soldier’s knapsack, and read 
by his bedside at Scutari. They have been 
read in the homes of the poor and in the 
halls of the wealthy, and they will still be 
perused with profit by thousands, either in 
their detached or their collected form. 
The many admirers of Dr. Cumming’s 
writings will be glad to have the volume 
entire. 
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Cleve Hall. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “ The Experience of Life,” &c. 
2 vols.—Miss Sewell’s fictions have hither- 
to been of the wholly domestic kind: their 
characteristic subjects the struggles of in- 
dividual conscience in very ordinary social 
positions. It is strange to us to move 
under her guidance among gamblers, 
forgers, and smugglers, and to get into a 
region of romantic and exciting perplexi- 
ties, such as we should not suppose her 
quiet-toned spirit ever to have been con- 
cerned with. However, so it is; and the 
tale is spirited, well written, and the scenes 
sometimes highly wrought. The interest, 
however, is too much concentrated on one 
group of characters, and too much spun 
out. The conversations in particular will 
often be thought long, though, turning as 
they mostly do on those delicate matters 
of private conscience and feeling which 
Miss Sewell generally deals in, they are 
among the best written portions of the 
work, 


The Works of Phiio Judeus. By C.D. 
Yonge, B.A. Vol. IT. post 8vo0. (Bohn's 
Ecclesiastical Library). — This volume 
contains the treatises on the Confusion 
of Languages ; the Migration of Abraham; 
Heir of all Things; Fugitives, Dreams, 
&c.; and the Lives of Abraham and Jo- 
seph. The translator has added a few 
notes, and candidly acknowledges, with 
Mangey, the editor of Philo, that the text 
is sometimes hopelessly corrupted. 


—_ 


Tonga and the Friendly Islands. By 
S. S. Farmer. Fep. 8v0. pp. 427.— 
Those who have read Mr. Mariner’s in- 
teresting, though rather romantic, account 
of Tonga, will like to see the subject con- 
tinued to the present time. Christianity, 
however, has so changed the aspect of the 
islands in the Pacific, that the reader will 
fancy he has passed into a different world. 
This account of Tonga and the Friendly 
Islands professes to be ‘‘ written for young 
people.” The “ Sketch of their Mission 
History ’’ occupies more than half the 
volume, in connection chiefly with the 
labours of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety, the narrative of which is well told. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 24. The Earl Stanhope, Pres. 

The Society’s collection of Proclama- 
mations and Broadsides, in twenty-three 
folio volumes, was laid upon the table, and 
thanks were unanimously voted to Mr. 
Lemon, of the State Paper Office, for his 
great care bestowed in its arrangement, 
and in superintendence of the binding. 

Edward Hawkins, esq. F.S.A., Keeper 
of the Antiquities in the British Museum, 
was elected a member of the Council in 
the room of the late Sir Robert H. Inglis, 
Bart. The Rev. William Maskell, M.A., 
of Clifton, author of Ritualia Ecclesize 
Anglicans, and Henry Farrer, esq., of 
Albert-road, Regent’s park, dealer in 
pictures and works of Art, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

Lewis Loyd, esq., exhibited a bronze 
key, found near Croydon. 

George R. Corner, esq. F.S.A., com- 
municated some particulars relating to 
Anthony Copley, an individual mentioned 
in a proclamation in the Society’s collec- 
tion, dated 2nd July, 1603. Copley was in- 
volved in the charge of being concerned in 
the plot (considered to be somewhat apo- 
cryphal) for dethroning King James I., 
and placing Lady Arabella Stewart on the 
throne, and for restoring the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, or for a general toleration 
of that and all other sects; upon which 
charge Sir Walter Raleigh, Lords Cobham 
and Grey and others, including two Roman 
Catholic priests, and Anthony Copley 
himself, were tried and convicted at Win- 
chester, in November, 1603, and on which 
conviction Sir Walter Raleigh was exe- 
cuted fifteen years afterwards. In this and 
a subsequent communication, read at the 
following meeting, Mr. Corner stated that 
this Anthony Copley was a son of Sir 
Thomas Copley, knt,, of Gatton, Surrey, 
and The Maze, in Southwark; that the 
Copleys were zealous Romanists, and pro- 
bably were involved in the plots of the 
time for restoring the Roman Catholic 
religion. In the Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica, vol. viii. p. 255, are some 
particulars of the Copleys and their manor 
of The Maze in Southwark, with extracts 
from the accounts of Donald Sharples, 
their steward, containing payments for as- 
sisting prisoners in the Whyte Lion and 
the Marshalsea (probably Roman Catholic 
priests or Popish recusants). Sir Thomas 
Copley was then living abroad, having 
exiled himself on account of having em- 
braced the Roman Catholic religion, as 
Parsons the Jesuit says, in consequence of 
reading Bishop Jewel’s book against the 
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Roman Catholic tenets. (Parsons’ relation 
of a Trial before the King of France, anno 
1600, printed 1604, quoted by Anthony 
Wood in his Memoir of Bishop Jewel.) 

Sir Thomas Copley died in exile, 25th 
Sept. 1584, having been, it is said, en- 
nobled by the King of France; but it 
appears from the Loseley Manuscripts, p. 
242, that he had letters of marque from 
the Spanish government in the Nether- 
lands, to make prizes of the English and 
Netherlanders, in which he was styled Don 
Thomas Copleus, and was also called Great 
Master of the Maes, Lord of Gatton and 
Roughtey, the first being the name of his 
house in Southwark, and the others those 
of his manors in Surrey. He married 
Katharine, eldest of three daughters and 
co-heiresses of Sir John Lutterel, in 1558, 
See a curious letter from him to Sir Tho- 
mas Cawarden, Master of the Revels, to 
borrow a masque on the occasion of his 
marriage at Nonsuch, which he seemed to 
contemplate with no great satisfaction. 
(Loseley MSS., p. 59.) 

His son Anthony Copley was a pilgrim 
to Rome in 1585 (Collectanea Top. et 
Geneal. vol. v. p. 82), and he seems to 
have been apprehended shortly after the 
date of the proclamation ; for he made a 
free and voluntary confession on the 12th 
July, being then in the Tower; he made 
others on the subsequent days, claiming 
indulgence for the use that had been made 
of him. All these confessions, mostly in 
his own hand-writing, are in the State- 
Paper Office. He was tried on the 15th 
of November, and his trial is printed 
among the State Trials. Being pardoned 
on condition of expatriation, he went 
abroad, and has not been further traced. 

J. Payne Collyer, esq. V. P., in a letter 
to Mr. Corner, subsequently stated that 
Anthony Copley was the compiler of a very 
curious, collection of anecdotes, stories, 
and jests, first printed in 1595, and again 
in 1614, under the title of Wits, Fits, and 
Fancies, all in prose. He also published 
in verse a piece entitled a Fig for Fortune, 
which came out in 1596. 

Mr. Corner apologised for an imperfect 
paper, being desirous of taking the earliest 
opportunity of putting to some use the 
invaluable Collection of Proclamations be- 
longing to the Society, which Mr. Lemon 
had bestowed so much pains in arranging. 

June 7. Rear-Admiral Smyth, V.P. 

The President’s nomination of Mr. 
Hawkins as a Vice-President in the room 
of the late Sir Robert H. Inglis, was an- 
nounced to the meeting. 

Alexander Henry Rhind, esq. the 
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younger of Sibster near Wick in Caithness, 
and Thomas Batcheldor, esq., Chapter 
Clerk of Windsor and Registrar of Eton 
College, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

William Bollaert, esq. exhibited a col- 
lection of antiquities found by him in 
South America. 

Thomas Lott, esq., F.S.A., exhibited a 
pedigree of the Conans family of Kildare, 
attested by eleven of the titular archbishops 
and bishops of Ireland. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. again ex- 
hibited a very valuable volume of fifteen 
maps, originally drawn, as it appears, in 
Portugal, and afterwards revised by 
Nicholas Vaillard de Dieppe in the year 
1547. The names are chiefly written in 
the former language, but other inscrip- 
tions were subsequently made in French, 
with liquid gold. The execution through- 
out is highly beautiful, the decorations 
consisting of countless paintings of men, 
animals, &c. in an excellent style of draw- 
ing. The death of Maghalhaens at Cuboa 
is thus notified: ‘‘ cuboa, q’ materon 
magelhaes ;’’ and on the Florida coast is 
this inscription: ‘* Aqui desemban Pam- 
filij Pamphilo de Narvaes, 11 April, 1528,’’ 
a date probably very recent when the map 
was drawn. The book was formerly in 
the library of Talleyrand, and is the same 
which is referred to in the Viscount 
Santarem’s ‘ Priorité des Descouvertes 
de Pays d’Afrique, 1842.’’ 

Josiah Goodwin, esq. of Exeter, com- 
municated a memoir on the British Gun- 
trade ; part of which was read. 

June 14. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Josiah Goodwin, esq. editor of the 
Exeter Gazette, was elected a Feliow of 
the Society. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited three 
drawings by Mr. Alfred Clarke, of 'Taun- 
ton, of Old Cleeve abbey gateway, Monta- 
cute priory, and Brympton d’ Evercy in 
Montacute, 

The Secretary read the conclusion of 
Mr. Goodwin’s memoir on the British 
Gun-trade. It was accompanied by some 
important documents relative to the trade 
in Birmingham during the reigns of Charles 
II, and William III. 

A memoir by the Abbé Cochet (trans- 
lated by W. M. Wylie, esq., F.S.A.) was 
read to the Society, being an account of 
certain Christian tombs, of the Anglo- 
Norman period, which have been recently 
found in the abandoned cemetery of the 
suppressed church of Bouteilles near 
Dieppe. Among the ancient relics disco- 
vered were two perfect vessels of earthen- 
ware, covered witha green glaze, which are 
supposed to have served to hold the embers 
and incense which it was customary to 
place with corpses, as noticed by Duran- 
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dus, lib. vii. c. 38. Other fragments of 
pottery of all periods were also found, and 
several ornamental pavement tiles. Along 
the line of a wall occurred nine tombs of 
chalky stone, supposed to have been so 
placed in accordance with a custom, of 
which the example was set by Pepin le Bref 
in 768, to be buried in stillicidio, beneath 
the dripstone. The arms of the deceased 
were crossed upon their breasts, and 
beneath the arms was placed a leaden cross 
containing the formula of absolution. Only 
one of these, however, has been entirely 
decyphered, and it runs as follows :— 

Oremus. Dominus Jesus Christus qui dixit dis 
cipulis suis, Quodcunque solveritis super terram 
erit solutum et in coelis, et quodcunque ligaveritis 
super terram erit ligatum et in ccelis, de quorum 
numero licet indignos nos esse voluit, ipse te 
absolvat Ragelnaude, per ministerium nostrum ab 
omnibus criminibus tuis quecumque cogitatione, 
locutione, et operatione neglegenter egisti, atque 
nexibus absolutum perducere dignetur ad regna 
celorum, qui vivit et regnat Deus per omnia 
secula seculorum, Amen. 

This inscription, which is attributed to 
the 12th century, appears to have been 
written with a stylus in the minuscule 
character. 

Mr. Wylie observed in an accompanying 
note that, although suchmetal crosses have 
occasionally been found in tombs, bearing 
obituary inscriptions, as at Metz and else- 
where in France, and again with inscrip- 
tions of a pious or cabalistic nature, as 
in the cemeterium fratrum at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, yet the only example of crosses 
with engraved formule that he has been 
able to discover are those of Bouteilles, 
and the episcopal cross found at Chichester, 
all of which belong to the Roman period. 

June 21. Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P. 

Joseph Hunter, esq. Assistant Keeper 
of the Public Records, was elected a mem- 
ber of Council in the place of Lord 
Viscount Strangford, deceased (in the 
expectation that he will be nominated 
Vice-President). John Young Carr, esq. 
banker, of Manchester, F.S.A. Sc., was 
elected a Fellow. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., exhi- 
bited an iron brawler’s or scold’s bridle, 
differing in form from those exhibited by 
Richard Greene, esq., and engraved in the 
Society’s Proceedings, ii. 8,9. Instead of 
opening in front, with a piece of iron to 
restrain the tongue, a narrow band de- 
scends along the centre of the face, coercing 
the nose to something of an aquiline pro- 
portion, and, unless the organ were natu- 
rally of that configuration, productive 
doubtless of considerable pain. Another 
of this form is in the possession of John 
Varden, esq., of Gracechurch Street. 

Henry Stevens, esq., F.S.A., exhibited 
a copy of a Bible of the authorised version, 
vulgarly called ‘*The Wicked Bible,’’ 
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1631, on account of its being filled with 
gross typographical errors, among which 
the worst was the omission of the word 
not in the seventh commandment. The 
printers were fined 300/. and the impres- 
sion of 1000 copies was ordered to be 
destroyed. The story is well known, but 
the book has been hitherto sought for in 
vain. The present copy is believed to be 
unique. It was recently purchased in 
Holland for 50 guineas, and is on its way 
to America. 

H. Cooper, esq., by the hands of the 
Rev. J. D. Eyre, Sub-Dean of Salisbury, 
exhibited a knife and fork in a leathern 
case, recently found behind a panel in the 
house known as the Blue Boar in that 
city. Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited a 
fine series of Episcopal Rings, partly from 
his own collection and partly from that of 
Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A. 

Dr. Romeo Elton, of Exeter, communi- 
cated a letter of the Protector Cromwell, 
dated Whitehall, 29 Jan. 1655, and ad. 
dressed to the Justice of the Peace for 
Devonshire, on the care which should be 
exercised in selecting proper juries, during 
the circuit of the judges. 

John M. Kemble, esq. communicated 
remarks on certain mortuary urns disco- 
vered at Stade on the Elbe, and at Eye 
in Suffolk, the latter of which have been 
engraved in Mr. Akerman’s Remains of 
Pagan Saxondom, plates iv. and xxii. 
These he showed to be identically the same 
both in their configuration and ornament, 
as well as the implements often found 
with them, particularly the bone combs of 
triangular shape, pincetts, and small 
knives. From these circumstances Mr. 
Kemble is led to the conclusion that the 
urns found at Eye are those of a band of 
Slavonic adventurers from the Elbe, who 
united with the Northmen, and settled in 
East Anglia towards the end of the eighth 
century. These remarks were followed 
by a note addressed to the Secretary by 
Mr. Kemble, in which he called attention 
to the fact that certain urns discovered 
in the extensive cemetery at Little Wil- 
braham in Cambridgeshire, still more 
strikingly resembled some of those dis- 
covered at Stade, but expressing doubts of 
their being really of so late a period as 
the end of the eighth century, since 
some are found in graves exhibiting the 
contemporaneous practice of inhumation 
and cremation, 


ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

May 4. The Hon. R. C. Neville, V.P. 
in the chair. 

Sir James Ramsay, Bart., gave a short 
notice of the remarkable discovery of 
beads Aa porcelain, precisely similar to 
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those commonly found in Egypt, disin- 
terred at a considerable depth in a bog in 
the forests of Alwythe, in Perthshire, on 
the estates of Sir James, who produced 
these curious relics for examination. The 
beads, seventeen in number, are melon- 
shaped, and coated with the bright blue 
glaze frequently seen on Egyptian objects 
of this kind. There were also two black 
beads, such awoccur also amongst Egyptian 
antiquities. Roman vestiges exist in the 
part of Perthshire where this discovery 
took place, and the supposition appears 
very probable that the beads are actually 
of Egyptian fabrication, brought to Scot- 
land by some of the Roman legionaries. 
The Rev. Charles Graves, D.D., of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who has devoted 
extensive researches to the subject of 
Oghams, the occult mode of writing an- 
ciently used by the Irish, delivered a very 
interesting discourse on the grave-slab 
curiously sculptured, and inscribed with 
Oghams on its edges, found in the Isle of 
Bressay, in Shetland. A notice of this 
curious stone, which was exhibited by Dr. 
Charlton in the museum of the Institute, 
at their meeting in Newcastle, in 1852, 
has been given in Notes and Queries, 
vol. x1. p. 285, as also in the last-part of 
the Archeologia Ailiana. Dr. Graves 
observed that the mode of inscribing the 
Oghams is unusual, since, although intro- 
duced on the edge of the slab, they are 
formed with a distinct medial line. In 
the majority of examples the angle of the 
stone serves as the medial line, across 
which the transverse and perpendicular 
strokes are cut. He had succeeded by aid 
of a cast, which Mr. Albert Way had pre- 
sented to the collection of the Royal Irish 
Academy, in deciphering the Oghams 
which Dr. Charlton had noticed on the 
two edges of the Bressay slab. Dr. 
Graves proposes to read one of these in- 
scriptions thus: BENRES MECCU 
DROI ANN—Benrhe, or the son of the 
Druid, lies here; and that on the other 
edge thus—CROSC NAHDFDADS 
DATR ANN—The cross of Nordred’s 
daughter is here placed. On each face of 
this curious memorial is sculptured an ela- 
borately enriched cross, the design and 
work of which Dr. Graves considers to be 
thoroughly Irish, and he thinks it probable 
that the Oghams had been cut by an Irish 
ecclesiastic. The words present a mix- 
ture of the Irish and Icelandic languages. 
He pointed out the record of the early 
occupiers of Iceland, entitled, “ Islands 
Landnamabok, hoc est Liber Originum 
Islandiz,” in which it appears that a great 
Viking, named Naddod, was regarded as 
having discovered Iceland, about the mid- 
dle of the ninth century. From this, and 
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other evidence, Dr. Graves had been led 
to the supposition that the Bressay cross- 
slab commemorates the daughter of the 
discoverer of Iceland, and bears the name 
of his grandson, designated as Benrhe, by 
whom the memorial may have been erected. 
Mr. Nelson, Secretary of the Institute 
of British Architects, communicated a sin- 
gular discovery at St. Peter Mancroft 
church, Norwich, where, during recent 
restorations, a passage was found under 
the chancel floor ; in the side walls were 
imbedded earthen jars, one of which was 
sent for examination. Their purpose is 
wholly unknown. A full account of the 
discovery was given by Mr. Tracy, the ar- 
chitect employed in the restorations of the 
church. Mr. Nelson stated that a similar 
discovery of earthen vases embedded in 
masonry had occurred at Fountains Abbey, 
at a spot where a screen appeared to have 
been constructed at the east end of the 
nave. Lord de Grey has sent one of these 
vases to London for examination, in gene- 
ral form resembling those found at Nor- 
wich. It appears that a similar discovery 
occurred in the chancel of St. Nicholas’ 
church, Ipswich. In all these instances 
the jars were imbedded horizontally, at 
intervals of three or four feet, in a low 
wall, apparently the side-wall of a narrow 
passage constructed below the level of the 
chancel floor. Mr. Octavius Morgan, Mr. 
Tucker, and other members, offered some 
observations on the use of fictile vessels in 
ancient buildings, either for lightening 
vaultings, or for some acoustic purpose, in 
increasing or transmitting sound. The 
Circus of Romulus, son of Maxentius, at 
Rome, was cited as a remarkable example. 
None of these, however, appear analogous 
to the inexplicable arrangement of the 
vases at Fountains Abbey, and at Norwich, 
described by Mr. Nelson and Mr. Tracy. 
A short memoir, by Mr. W. S. Walford, 
was read, in illustration of a document 
lately found amongst the Tower Records, 
and communicated by Mr. William San- 
ders. It is the petition of Walter the 
Marberer, of London, for payment for 
timber supplied for the Hales, made at the 
New Temple, where the king was made 
knight. Mr. Walford shewed that this 
expense must have been incurred in 1306, 
on the occasion when Edward I., prepa- 
ratory to his last campaign in Scotland, 
knighted Prince Edward, with a large as- 
semblage of young nobles and gentry. 
The petition of Walter was doubtless made 
to Edward II., the debt not having been 
discharged by the Templars, whose estates 
were taken into the king’s hands in 1308, 
and transferred to the hospitallers in 1313. 
Mr. Octavius Morgan gave an account 
of the Roman mosaic pavement found at 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XLIV, 
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Caerwent in 1774, and now wholly de- 
stroyed ; he produced an accurate repre- 
sentation, executed at the time of the dis- 
covery, and preserved at Tredegar. The 
remains were carefully protected by a 
building, but, unfortunately, the roof fell 
into decay, and the tesselated pavement, 
which measured 25 feet by 15, has pe- 
tished. Mr. Morgan exhibited also a cu- 
rious viatorium, or travelling dial, of the 
sixteenth century, furnished with a small 
weathercock, and indicating what the wea- 
ther should be when the wind is in a cer- 
tain quarter. Mr. Westwood produced a 
drawing of an inscribed Saxon broach in 
the British Museum, bearing the name of 
Elfgyvu, which he observed occurs only, 
as he believed, on the Bayeux tapestry. 
It was found at Chatham, about 1814. 
Mr. Westwood brought also a representa- 
tion of a sculptured cross, found at Shef- 
field, which he considered to be of the 
twelfth century. It is richly ornamented, 
and had been hollowed out and used as a 
blacksmith’s trough. The Rev. Walter 
Sneyd exhibited a beautiful piece of open 
work, in horn, of the twelfth century, the 
ornament consisting of foliage, flowers, 
&c. It had probably enriched the binding 
of a book. Mr. Evelyn Shirley, M.P., 
brought for inspection the crosier of the 
abbots of Fore, co. Westmeath, of the sin- 
gular form peculiar to the pastoral staff 
used by ecclesiastics in Ireland, in early 
times. It is of brass, and has been richly 
chased. It is the property of Richard 
Nugent, Esq., having descended to him 
from William Nugent, the last prior. Mr. 
Westwood laid before the meeting several 
drawings of similar Irish crosiers, one of 
which, of most elaborate workmanship, 
had been exhibited on a previous occasion, 
by the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Nesbitt 
brought a rubbing from the incised slab 
at Carcassonne, the memorial of Simon de 
Montfort, fourth of the name, slain in 
1217. He is represented of gigantic size, 
in armour of mail, with a surcoat pow- 
dered with crosses of Toulouse and lions. 
The slab may have been hastily provided, 
to cover the site of his interment, until a 
more worthy memorial could be prepared. 
Mr. Harrod brought a collection of rings 
for horse furniture, enamelled objects, and 
part of a bronze casket, found about a 
month previously, at West Hall, Suffolk, 
at a spot where Roman remains abound. 
These curious relics, which have since been 
purchased for the British Museum, re- 
semble those found at Stanwick, presented 
to the national collection by the Duke of 
Northumberland. Mr. Minty brought a 
very perfect flanged roofing tile, from a 
Roman villa in Hampshire, and a singu- 
larly ornamented — celt, found at 
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Liss, near Petersfield. A fine and very 
massive stone axe-head, of porphyritic 
stone, found in Stanton Dale, Yorkshire, 
was exhibited, by Mr. Brackstone; and 
some Roman reliques, from Wiggonholt, 
by Mr. H. Latham. 

BRITISH ARCH®OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

May 23. Dr. John Lee, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
V.P. in the chair. 

Mr. Gibbs exhibited a penny of Canute 
(1017-35), in fine preservation, discovered 
in Cornwall. Obverse: Within an inner 
circle, profile bust of the king to the left, 
wearing the conical helmet, with a sceptre 
in front, surmounted with three balls like 
that on the coins of his predecessor 
Ethelred II., upon whose money the 
sceptre first appears. Legend: +- cNvT 
RECK AN. Reverse: A voided cross, 
with an annulet in the centre, and one 
between each limb. Legend: Lrorrinz 
ON LEIc (Leicester). A mint was esta- 
blished at Leicester so early as the reign 
of Athelstan. Of the moneyers employed 
by Canute at this place there are extant 
coins struck by Elfsi, Gunlef, and the 
before-mentioned Leofwine. The latter 
name also occurs as a moneyer on the 
coins of Harold I. and II., not, however, 
upon any minted at Leicester, but upon 
those of Bristol, Norwich, and Thetford. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a decorative 
tile found in Shropshire, belonging to the 
close of the fourteenth century; the 
device a quatrefoil. Mr. Gunston also 
exhibited two early gold coins from 
Whaddon Chase, and silver pennies of 
Burgred king of Mercia, Athelstan, 
Eadred, Eadgar, Ethelred II., Canute, 
Edward the Confessor, and Harold. 

Dr. Lee laid on the table six specimens 
of dark-coloured glass vessels, in fractured 
portions, found at Hartwell, Bucks. They 
displayed a beautifully iridescent appear- 
ance, produced by oxydation from inter- 
ment in the ground. They belong to the 
early part of the seventeenth century, 
but whence obtained, being apparently 
portions of ill-formed manufacture thrown 
away as rubbish, no information could be 
obtained. There is no record of any glass 
manufactory having been in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited impressions of 
two seals sent to him by the Very Rev. 
Dr. Husenbath, of Cossey. One of these 
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was found at Lincoln, and represents a 
priest saying mass. The legend reads 
-++ cREDE MICHI ET EST SATIS.+- It is 
of the fourteenth century. The other was 
found at Somerleyton, in Suffolk, last 
year. Itis a monastic seal, but the legend 
is not legible. It was referred for further 
examination, together with the seals pre- 
sented by Mr. Meyrick and Mr. Planché, 

Mr. Meyrick and Mr. Syer Cuming 
presented specimens of Early English 
arrow heads found in London—one in 
Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, the 
other in Walbrook. Mr. Cuming read a 
short paper illustrative of those speci- 
mens, and a paper also on spectacles, ex- 
hibiting examples of various periods and 
countries, from his own collection and 
that of Mr. Whelan, of Herondon Hall, 
Kent. 

The twelfth annual Congress was an- 
nounced to be holden in the Isle of Wight 
in August, under the patronage of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Albert and the 
presidency of the Earl of Perth and 
Melfort. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

June6. Mr. H. A. Gibson, of Wad- 
ham College, read a paper on Bells. The 
subject he divided into three different 
parts, alluding to the history of bells, the 
mode in which they are founded, their in- 
scriptions, and concluding with a few re- 
marks upon their baptism or consecration. 
Their history he briefly traced from a very 
early period down to nearly the present 
time, while he investigated the origin of 
the Sancte bell, and other small bells 
which were in use during the earlier ages 
of the church. He next proceeded to ex- 
plain the laborious and yet interesting 
process which the bell must undergo in 
order to reduce it to its present shape, and 
endeavoured to simplify this part of his 
subject by illustrations. Of the armorial 
bearings, tokens, and inscriptions found 
on bells, many and most curious specimens 
were adduced, most of them gathered from 
all parts of England. The rite or cere- 
mony of consecrating bells was then no- 
ticed, an ordinance which he stated to 
have been established by Pope Clement 
VIII., about 1600, remarking at the same 
time that the same holy and supernatural 
powers were not now as formerly at- 
tributed to bells. 
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The Crimea.—Siege of Sebastopol. 

At half-past 2 o’clock on the 6th of 
June the bombardment was reopened with 
157 gunsand mortars on theside of the Eng- 
lish, and above 300 on that of the French. 

The fire was found to be extremely 
effective; shells continued to be thrown 
during the night, and the heavy guns re- 
opened the next day. The English fire was 
mainly directed against the Redan, that of 
the French against the Malakhoff Tower, 
and the works on the hill called the Mame- 
lon Vert or Kamschatka Redoubt in front 
of the Malakhoff. 

About 6 o’clock in the evening of the 
7th the head of the French attacking 
column was seen making its way towards 
the Mamelon, and at the same time a 
brigade commanded by Colonel Shirley, of 
the 88th, consisting of detachments from 
the Light and Second Divisions of the 
British army, rushed upon the Quarries in 
front of the Redan. Both the French on 
the Mamelon and our troops in the Quar- 
ries drove in the Russians rapidly and 
decisively, though the positions were hotly 
contested, and repeated attempts were 
made by the enemy to regain his lost 
ground. The Russians had a large body 
of troops in reserve behind the Mamelon, 
under cover of the guns of the Round 
Tower. These, however, were also driven 
back, and it seemed at one moment as if 
the Zouaves would force the Malakhoff 
intrenchments behind the work they had 
just carried. The advance in front of the 
Redan was not less impetuous and suc- 
cessful, and more than one of our men, 
overshooting the immediate object of the 
attack, fell within the abattis of the Redan 
itself. The troops in the Quarries were 
attacked no less than six times in the 
course of the night by superior forces of 
the enemy, but maintained their ground, 
and succeeded in permanently establishing 
themselves in these works, as did our 
allies in the Mamelon. At the same time 
the French took without difficulty the 
White Works on the east side of the 
Careening bay, which were afterwards oc- 
cupied by two regiments of Turks. 

The English loss on this occasion was 
11 officers and 25 men killed; 30 officers 
and 433 men wounded. 

The French loss in killed and wounded 
was estimated at 400. 

73 guns and 502 prisoners were taken 
from the Russians. 

On the 18th a combined attack was 
made by the allies on the Malakhoff and 


Redan Towers without success. The par- 
ticulars have not yet reached us, but the 
loss of the French is stated at 37 officers 
killed, 17 prisoners, 96 wounded, 1,544 
men killed and missing, 1,644 wounded : 
that of the English at about 19 officers 
killed, 50 wounded, and 150 men killed, 
1050 wounded. 

Among the killed are General Sir John 
Campbell, Col. Yea, Col. Shadforth, and 
two French Generals. 

The Sea of Azoff.—On the 22nd of May, 
a squadron consisting of eight English 
and four French steamers, and six screw 
gun-boats, carrying a land force of 16,305 
troops, left the anchorage off Sebastopol, 
and on the 24th reached the spot at 
which it was proposed to disembark, near 
the village of Kazatch Bourou. The 
water in the straits is so shallow that 
large ships cannot ascend higher than 
about three miles from this spot, but the 
steamers and vessels in which the whole 
of the British infantry and artillery were 
embarked, could get at least a mile nearer 
to it. All the vessels got as high up as 
the depth of water would permit, and 
came to an anchor about eleven, when the 
English and French troops began to get 
into the boats, and small steamers, which 
were assigned to them, towed them to 
the shore, and the gun-boats and smaller 
war-steamers were stationed to scour the 
beach, and protect the disembarkation. 
No opposition was made to the land- 
ing. Shortly after, several loud ex- 
plosions were heard, and it was soon 
discovered that the enemy had blown up 
the magazines of all his batteries on Cape 
St. Paul, and was retiring by the road 
leading to Theodosia or Kaffa. In the 
course of the evening, several more loud 
explosions were heard, the Russians hav- 
ing blown up and abandoned the whole of 
their works along the coast between this 
point and Kertch, and spiked all the guns. 
They had also set fire to and destroyed 
some large corn magazines in Kertch, 
as well as two steamers in the harbour. 
The disembarkation of horses, guns, and 
materials went on during the whole night, 
and the whole force marched at six o’clock 
on the morning of the 25th towards 
Kertch, and passing through that town 
reached Yenikale by one o’clock, where 
they found a large squadron of small 
steamers and gun-boats, ready to proceed 
into the Sea of Azoff, under the command 
of Captain Lyons, of the Miranda, and 
Capt. de Sedaiges, 
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This squadron proceeded to Arabat, 
and, after bombarding the fort and store- 
houses at this place, proceeded to Genitchi, 
which was also bombarded. They then 
visited in succession the important grain 
depdts of Berdiansk, Marioupol, and Ta- 
ganrog, destroying the shipping and Go- 
vernment stores. In the space of a few 
days 290 vessels, including several war- 
steamers and provisions for 100,000 men 
for four months, were destroyed. Soon 
after the appearance of the expedition at 
Kertch the fortress of Soudjak Kaleh was 
abandoned by the Russians, and, on the 
5th of June, the garrison evacuated Anapa 
and withdrew across the Kouban. Russia 
no longer possesses a single fort on the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea. 

The Baltic.—The allied fleets are lying 
before Cronstadt. During a reconnais- 
sance on the 9th June, the Merlin and 
Firefly steamers struck upon some of 
Prof. Jacobi’s infernal machines, which 
exploded, but did no damage beyond tear- 
ing off some of the copper, and breaking 
the crockery inside the ships. 

Massacre at Hango.—On the morning 
of June 5, a boat left the Cossack steamer 
with Lieut. Geneste and 16 of the crew, 
including the surgeon and 3 stewards, and 
7 Russian prisoners, in order to land the 
latter, who had been taken in various 
prizes. A flag of truce was hoisted when 
the boat was about two miles from the 
shore, and it was permitted to reach the 
landing-place without any Russians show- 
ing themselves, but upon the officers and 
prisoners landing, Lieut. Geneste carrying 
the flag of truce, a body of about 500 
riflemen rushed from concealment and 
fired upon them and into the boat, al- 
though their attention had first been called 
to the flag of truce. 

The officer in command is reported to 
have said (in English), that he did not 
care a d— for the flag of truce, and would 
show them how the Russians could fight. 

During the night, one of the crew, a 
black named John Brown, who was 
wounded by three balls, and had been left 
for dead in the boat, succeeded in sculling 
her out to the ship. There were then 
three dead bodies in the boat, and Brown 
stated, that every one of the party (in- 
cluding the Russian prisoners) had been 
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killed except himself. A statement has 
since appeared in the St. Petersburg 
Journal, boasting of the affair as a suc- 
cessful skirmish, and stating that the loss 
of ‘‘ the enemy ”’ was 5 killed—1 officer, 
1 surgeon, 1 marine, and 8 sailors, pri- 
soners ; of the latter, 4 were wounded. 
The Russian account also states, that the 
boat was sunk. 

France.—Orders have been received at 
Marseilles to prepare to embark an ad- 
ditional corps d’armée of 50,000 men. 
It is understood that a new loan of 
30,000,000/. will be immediately raised. 
The legislative bodies have been sum- 
moned. 

Austria.—The Conferences have been 
formally declared at an end, and Austria 
has made the non-acceptance of her last 
propositions by the Western Powers the 
pretext for declining to take any active 
part inthe war. The state of her finances, 
her failure to obtain the support of the 
rest of Germany, and the refusal of the 
French Government (as it is reported) to 
promise assistance on her own territories 
in men, and of the English of a subsidy, 
have, no doubt, materially contributed to 
this resolution. The Austrian army is 
being reduced by 145,000 men and 30,000 
horses. It is expected that a saving of 50 
million florins will be made by the reduc- 
tion. 

Lord Clarendon has announced that, as 
the third base has been rejected, and as 
the responsibility of breaking off the ne- 
gotiations does not rest with us, but with 
Russia, we consider ourselves entirely dis- 
engaged from those bases. 

Hanover, May 20.—The King has issued 
an ordonnance annulling the Constitution 
as settled the 5th September, 1848, and 
also the Provincial Electoral Law of the 
Ist August, 1850. The popular rights 
are diminished to the measure of the Con- 
stitution framed by the late King Ernest 
Augustus. The ordonnance states that 
the measure has been taken in obedience 
to the decree of the Federal Diet of the 
12th April, 1855, requiring the Govern- 
ments of Germany to bring the State Con- 
stitutions more into harmony with the 
monarchial (aristocratic) principle. The 
King reserves the right of effecting further 
changes in the State Constitution. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Another 


great and _ long-threatened 
change in the metropolis has been ac- 
complished by the removal of the Cattle 
Market from Smithfield to its new site in 
Copenhagen Fields, where seventy acres 
were purchased by the Corporation for 


that purpose, and the works have been 
planned and erected by Mr. J. B. Bun- 
ning, the city architect. About half of the 
purchased land is actually occupied either 
by the market proper, or for purposes 
connected therewith. The market is an 
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equal-sided rectangle, having a fall from 
the west corner to the south, east, and 
north corners, and includes an area of 
about fifteen acres, of which one acre is 
appropriated to the pig-market, and an 
equal area to the calf-market. Banking 
houses, twelve in number, are placed in 
the middle of the area, and out of the 
centre of these rises a lofty clock-tower, 
which is to be 150 feet high. The Elec- 
tric Telegraph Company has a station in 
this building. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 34,980 sheep in 1,749 pens 
(with a reserved space for considerable 
extension), and 13,232 feet of rail for 
the tying fof 6,616 bullocks. In Smith- 
field there was only a nominal space of 
from 1 foot 6 inches to 1 foot 8 inches 
for each bullock; in the new market 
there will be an actual space of 3 feet for 
each animal—sufficient to allow him to 
stand easily, and to be handled, though 
not to lie down. The pig and calf 
markets are placed on the west side of the 
quadrangle, affording accommodation 
under cover for 1,425 calves and 900 pigs, 
and raised sufficiently high to allow of the 
pigs and calves walking from the level of 
their standings into the carts. As pig 


sellers prefer to exhibit their animals 
upon an inclined plane, this peculiarity 
of the trade has been cared for by the 


architect. Water-posts are fixed about 
27 yards apart, and by means of a leather 
hose and jet will afford facilities for 
thoroughly cleansing the market and lairs. 
North of the market, two taverns—the 
Queen’s Arms and the City Arms—are 
erected, between which is placed a foun- 
tain. Northwards of these taverns will 
be a building intended for the annual 
cattle show, which, when not used for 
that purpose, will afford ample standing 
for butchers’ carts. West of the market 
(in front of the pig and calf markets) 
lairage is provided for 8,160 sheep ; and 
south of the market lairage for 3000 bul- 
locks. Kast of these lairs some private 
slaughterhouses are built, and on the west 
side two public slaughterhouses, in which 
600 bullocks can be killed weekly. South 
of the public slaughterhouses a meat 
market is being constructed. Ample space 
for the future extension of the public and 
private slaughterhouses is provided. Ar- 
rangements are made for the preservation 
cf the whole of the market manure, and 
for rendering it available for agricultural 
purposes. A public-house is placed at each 
corner of the market; these are named the 
Lion, the Lamb, the Black Bull, and the 
White Horse. Another, the Butchers’ 
Arms, stands at the south-west corner of 
the new road from Caledonia-road to 
Maiden-lane, for the accommodation of 
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the slaughtermen, The whole of the 
market is surrounded by an exceedingly 
handsome iron railing ; the standards are 
of a design at once appropriate and ele- 
gant, and the shafts are surmounted with 
the heads of bullocks, pigs, sheep, or 
calves, according to the part of the market 
which the palisades inclose. The market 
was opened by Prince Albert, with need- 
ful state and ceremony, on the 13th of June. 
A new town has already sprung up in the 
neighbourhood. 

A new scheme for the future govern- 
ment of St. Cross Hospital by Winchester 
has been settled at the Rolls. In this 
scheme the present income of the hospital 
is estimated at 1500/, a year, and pros- 
pectively, when the present life-leases of 
the great tithes of the various parishes 
which belong to it expire, it will be 80000. 
a year. The government of the hospital 
is to be vested in fifteen trustees, chosen 
from the respectable inhabitants of the 
city of Winchester and its neighbourhood. 
A master will be appointed, who is to be 
a clergyman of the Church of England. 
He is to be chosen by the Bishop of Win- 
chester for the time being, and subject to 
his canonical jurisdiction. His salary will 
be, for the present, 2507. a year. There 
is to be a receiver of the revenue of the 
hospital, who is to be appointed by the 
trustees, and to be paid five per cent. of 
the revenue of St. Cross. A porter is to 
be appointed at a salary of 50/. a year. 
He is not to be a brother of the hospital 
nor receive rations. He is to keep in or- 
der the church premises and grounds. 
The brethren are to be at present thirteen 
in number ; they are to have 10s. a week 
and daily rations of meat, bread, and beer, 
but their extra allowances on gaudy days 
are to be abolished. The trustees have 
the power to commute the allowance to 
the brethren by a money payment, not ex- 
ceeding 40/. a year for each brother. The 
daily dole of bread and beer to all stran- 
gers applying at the porter’s lodge, and 
the doles of bread now delivered at the 
gates of the hospital on certain festivals of 
the year, are abolished. 

The Boyne Viaduct on the Dublin and 
Belfast Railway, the largest and most im- 
portant engineering work in Ireland, and 
which has been nearly three years in 
erecting, is now completed. It consists 
of sixteen stone arches, and three openings 
formed of wrought-iron lattice-work. The 
height over the river at high-water is about 
100 feet, more than sufficient to allow the 
largest vessels that frequent theport to pass 
under it without inconvenience. The com- 
pletion of this viaduct forms an uninter- 
rupted railway communication between the 
metropolis of Ireland and Belfast, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette PrRoMmorTIons. 


May 23. Thomas Lyford Champion, esq. to 
be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, vice Banks. 

May 25. The Queen, (having been pleased 
to order letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, revoking the letters patent of the 
Master-General, Lieutenant-General, and Prin- 
cipal Storekeeper of the Ordnance,) has by 
letters patent vested the civil administration 
of the Army and Ordnance in the hands of Fox, 
Baron Panmure, one of Her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. 

May 30. Major.-Gen. Edward Wells Bell to 
be Lieut.-Governor of the island of Jamaica.— 
Roger William Curtis, esq. to be Civil Engineer 
for the island of St. Vincent.—Henry Augustus 
Tudor, John James Haddock, and arles 
Lloyd Pedder, esqrs. to be non-elective Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council of the Virgin 
Islands. 

June 6. The Rev. Wm. Wilberforce Howard, 
M.A. Fellow of Sidney Sussex coll. Camb. to 
be one of Her Majesty’s Assistant Inspectors 
of Schools. 

June7. Lieut.-Col, Caine to be Senior Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of Hongkong.— 
James Harris, esq. to be a Member of the 
Council of Montserrat. — ‘Thomas Warwick 
Brooke, esq. to be Stipendiary Magistrate for 
the Falkland Islands. 

June 16. The Rev. Henry George Liddell, 
M.A. to be Dean of Christ Church, Oxford.— 
James Craufurd, esq. (one of the Lords of Ses- 
sion) to be one of the Lords of Justiciary in 
Scotland, vice Wood. 

June 18. Major-Gen. Edward Wells Bell to 
be a Member of the Privy Council of Jamaica. 
—Captain Henry Bird to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of Her Majesty’s Forts and 
Settlements on the Gold Coast.—Thos. Clow, 
esq. to be a Member of the Legislative Council 
of the island of Prince Edward.—Dr. Kirkman 
Finlay to be Med. Superintendent of the Colo- 
nial Hospital at San Fernando, Trinidad.—To 
be Jurors for the Paris Universal Exhibition: 
For Fine Arts, Painting, Engraving, and Litho- 
graphy. Division 2, Class 28, Lord Elcho, Dan. 

aclise, esq. R.A., Frederick Tayler, esq., and 
J. H. Robinson, esq.; For Sculpture, Class 29, 
R. Westmacott, ~~ R.A., and W. Calder Mar- 
shall, esq. R.A. ; For Architecture, Class 30, 
Sir Charles Barry, R.A., and Prof. Cockerell, 
R.A.; For Glass and Pottery, Division 1, 
Class 18, John Webb, esq. 

June 25. John R. Partelow, esq. to be Audi- 
tor-General for New Brunswick. 


Thos. Phinn, esq. to be Second Secretary to 
the Board of Admiralty ; and W. Atherton, esq. 
Q.C. to be Counsel to the Board, vice Phinn. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Aberdeenshire.—Lord Haddo. 
Bath.—William Tite, esq. 


BIRTHS. 


May 12. At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of the 
Rev. Edward Hoare, a dau.——13. At Cam- 
bridge, the wife of the Rev. W. H. Girdlestone, 
M.A. a dau.——15. At Chettle lodge, Bland- 
ford, the wife of Capt. Douglas Curry, R.N.a 
son.—17. At Weymouth, the wife of Capt. 
Holden, 13th Light Drag. a dau.——At Brus- 


sels, the wife of Multon Lambarde, esq. a dau. 
—920. At the Grange, near Honiton, the Hon. 
Mrs. John Gifford, a dau.——At Luffness, Had- 
dingtonsh. the Hon. Mrs. George W. Hope, a 
dau.——At the rectory, Dorchester, the wife 
of the Rev. William Buller, a son.——21. In 
Belgrave sy. Lady Isabella Stewart, a dau.—. 
At East Sheen, the wife of Octavius Omman- 
ner esq. a dau.——22. At the Royal Grammar 
School, Colchester, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Wright, a dau.——In Arundel st. Strand, Mrs. 
A. Mostyn Owen, a son.——24. At the Old 
court, Tortworth, Glouc. the Hon. Mrs. Percy 
Moreton, a son.——At South Brent, Devon, the 
wife of Captain Kuper, R.N., C.B. a son.—— 
25. In Cadogan place, the wife of H. A. Bruce, 
esq. M.P. a dau.—In Wilton cresc. the Vis- 
countess Drumlanrig, a son and dau.——27. At 
the vicarage, Wadhurst, the wife of the Rev. 
John Foley, Vicar, a son.——29. At Colling- 
wood, Hawkhurst, the wife of Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Bart. a dau.——-In Montagu sq. the 
wife of Onley Savill Onley, esq. a dau.——At 
Florence, the wife of Henry E. C. Scudamore 
Stanhope, esq. a son.——31. At Grace Dieu 
manor, Leicestersh. the wife of Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps, esq. a dau.—— At Dashmonden, Bid- 
denden, Kent, the wife of Capt. William Tylden 
Pattenson, a son and heir. 

Junel. In Carlton terrace, the Countess of 
Arundel and Surrey, a son.——At Wootton, 
the wife of Geo. Fownes Luttrell, esq. a son. 
—In St. George’s road, Eccleston sq. the wife 
of Lieut. G. H. Murray Ansley, Madras Cav. a 
son.—tThe wife of Coryndon H. Luxmoore, 
esq. F.S.A. of St. John’s wood park, a son.—— 
At Kirkmichael house, co. Ayr, the wife of 
J. Shaw Kennedy, esq. a son.——-2. At Gold- 
hanger rectory, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
Brian Leigh, ason.——At Edinburgh, the wife 
of Rob. Vans Agnew, esq. a dau.——In Oxford 
terrace, Mrs. Wm. J. Jarvis, adau.—4. At 
Welton house, Yorkshire, the wife of Major 
Broadley Harrison, 10th Royal Hussars, a dau, 
—5. dy William Compton, a son.—In 
Upper Harley st. the wife of Herman Stern, 
a a dau.——6. At the Baths of Lucca, Mrs. 
Robert Hay Murray, a dau.—7. In Great 
Queen st. Westminster, the wife of Henry S. 
Keating, esq. Q.C., M.P. a son.——10. In Park 
street, Grosvenor sq. the Countess of Durham, 
twin sons. —~— At Hollywych, the wife of Arthur 
C. Ramsden, esq. a son.——At Purley _. 
Berks, the wife of A. H. Leybourne “ am, 
esq. a son.——At Mount Craig, Ross, co. Heref. 
the wife of Bellingham Barnard Hankey, esq. 
ason.—ll. In Sussex gardens, the wife of 
Capt. Hansard, a son.—At Bedale hall, co. 
York, Mrs, Beresford Peirse, a son. —— At 
Brafferton moor, Lady Payne Gallwey, a son. 
——At Banchory lodge, co. Aberdeen, the wife 
of James T. Mackenzie, esq. a dau.——12. At 
Leyton, Essex, the wife of Edward Masterman, 
esq. a dau.—a14. At Gunton park, Lady Suf- 
field, a son.——16. At Bookham, Surrey, the 
Hon. Mrs. Toler, a dau.——-18. At Houghton 
house, Beds. the wife of Humphrey Brandreth, 
esq. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 20. At the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. 
James Dalgaines Travers, 17th Foot, to Ellen- 
Cole, youngest dau. of late Capt. Lloyd, R.N. 
Civil Commissioner and J.P. at Port Elizabeth. 

March 8. At Lahore, the Rev. Chas. Sloggett, 
E.L.C.S., Chaplain of Simla, to fw C dau. of 
Aineas Cannon, esq. M.D. of Cheltenbam. 
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19. At Calcutta, Frederic Josuline Watkins, 
solicitor and proctor in the supreme court 
second son of the Rev. C. F. Watkins, Vicar of 
Brixworth, to Anne, eldest dau. of Col. William 
Shaw, of Irvine, and niece of Sir J. Shaw, 


rt. 

26. At Buenos Ayres, Frank Parish, esq. 
H.B.M.’s acting Chargé d’Affaires to the Ar- 

entine Confederation, to Margaret-Greelaw, 
oe. of the late John Miller, many years resi- 
dent at Buenos Ayres. 

April 12. At Bankipore, Patna, Wm. Brooke 
Thomson, esq. 18th Nat. Inf. son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Harry Thomson, to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Handley Sterndale, esq¢.—At Peshawur, 
C. L. Cox, esq. Assist.-Surg. 16th Irreg. Cav. 
to Isabella, youngest dau. of Dr. Alex. David- 
son, Superintending Surgn. Peshawur.——At 
Neemuch, Rajpootanah, Henry Erskine Forbes, 
esq. Bombay Lancers,to Letitia-Angelina,eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Geo. St. Patrick Lawrence, 
2nd Bengal Cav., Political Agent in Meywax. 

21. At Secunderabad, Capt. Chris. Sullivan 
Fagan, 40th Madras N. Inf. son of Lieut.-Col. 
James Fagan, to Ellen, youngest dau. of Henry 
Denny, esq. Waterford. 

28. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Robert Pigot, 
esq. nephew of the late Gen. Sir George Pigot, 
Bart. of Patshull, to Anna-Maria, third dau. 
of the late Gen. Sir William and Lady Louisa 
Clinton.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Robt. 
Stanton Wise, esq. M.D. of Banbury, to Mary, 
= dau. of the late John Whitton, esq. 

ulgrave, co. Npn.——At St. James’s Padding- 
ton, the Rev. William Quekett, M.A. Rector of 
Warrington, Lancashire, to Louisa, widow of 
Robert Webster, esq. and dau. of the late Rev. 
John Dodgson, M.A. of Comely bank, Perth. 
— At Folkestone, William a Miller, esq. 
third son of the late William Miller, esq. of 
Clapham, Surrey, to Kate-Marion, only child 
of the late William Brokenbrow, esq. of Bath. 

30. At St. Mary’s West Brompton, the Rev. 
William Sturrock, of Bengal, to Katharine, 
eet dau. of James Liberty, esq.——At 

t. Luke’s Jersey, Major Graham Dickson, of 
30th Regt. to Louisa-Harriet, second dau. of 
Captain Mecham, of Bagot house.——At St. 
Peter’s Eaton square, Henry Warter Meredith, 
Major 41st Regt. to Sophia-Henrietta, dau. of 
the late Capt. John Parry, R.N. of Liwynlenn, 
Denbighshire. 

May. At Warwick, Fred. Blake Pemberton, 
esq. second son of Major-Gen. Geo. R. Pem- 
berton, Bengal Army, to Lucy, youngest dau. 
of John Lane, esq. of Wedgnock park.——At 
Chichester, Thomas George Grant, esq. to Hen- 
rietta, dau. of William Dilke, esq.——At Aure, 
Glouc. J.C. Hill, esq. of the Weldon Works, 
Monm. to Eliza-Lucretia, eldest dau. of Henry 
Crawshay, esq. of Oaklands park, Glouc.— 
At St. James’s Piccadilly, the Rev. John 
Mitchell, M.A. of St. Fergus, Aberdeensh. only 
son of John Mitchell, esq. of Deep, Kincardine- 
shire, to Jane, fifth dau. of late Hugh Garden, 
esq.—At Paddington, the Rev. Edw. Sturges, 
of Great Haseley, Oxon, to Jane, elder dau. of 
William Murray, esq. of Cambridge sq.—At 
Grainthorpe, Lincolnsh. Matthew Beli, jun. of 
Richmond, Yorkshire, to Frederica-Lavinia, 
youngest dau. of the late Fred. Crosland, esq. 
of Montreal.—— At Metheringham, Martin- 
Isham, second son of the Rev. Isham Case, 
M.A. Vicar of that parish, to Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edward Wymer, 
Rector of Westwick, Norfolk.——At Madron, 
John Borlase, esq. eldest son of Sam. Borlase, 
esq. of Castle Horneck, Cornwall, to Lydia- 
Nowell, youngest dau. of the Rev. M. Nowell 
Petersg Vicar of Madron.——At Stoke Newing- 
ton, John Charrington, esq. of Upper Clapton, 
to Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. Simpson 
Evans, M.A. Vicar of Shoreditch.——At St. 
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Pancras, Henry Wetenhall, esq. youngest son 
of the late James Wetenhall, esq. to Hebe-Ann, 
eldest dau. of Z. M. Parkes, esq. of Ty Gwyn, 
Pontypool.——At Norwich, the Rev. S. T. Pet- 
tegrew, to Louisa-Sophia, second dau. of R. 
Merry, esq. 

2. At Arthingworth, the Rev. G. F. Pearson, 
Incumbent of Pollington, Yorksh. to Isabella- 
Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. R. Rokeby, 
of Arthingworth, Northampt.——At Radway, 
Warw. F. L. Ward, esq. only son of the Rev. 
S. B. Ward, Rector of Quinton, to Jane-Anne, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. F. 8. Miller, C.B. 
——At Southampton, Somerset, youngest son 
of the late Robert Allen, esq. of Ballystraw, co. 
Wexford, to Mary, second dau. of Edw. Palk, 
esq.——The Rev. James Mansel Price, M.A. 
Curate of Holywell, Oxford, to Annie-Gale, only 
child of Edwin Simpkins, esq. of Alton Parva, 
Wilts.——At Bishopstone, George Sidford, esq. 
of Bower Chalke, to Eliza-Dennett, second dau. 
of James Swayne, esq. 

3. At St. Leonard’s, Thomas William Charles 
Riddell, esq. to Henrietta Maria Plunkett, 
dau. of the 1 of Fingall—_—At Monmouth, 
Henry, eldest son of the late William Ward, 
esq. of Wolverhampton, to Jane, second dau. 
of the late John Bagnall, esq. of West Brom- 
wich. —— At Dawlish, Herbert Rocke, esq. 
Capt. 49th Regt. to Frances-Jane, eldest dau. 
of Edmund Francis Dayrell, esq. of Lilling. 
stone Dayrell.——At baston, John Philips 
Grazebrook, esq. of Hagley, Worcestershire, 
to Harriet-Draffen, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Francis, .——At Broadwinsor, Dorset, the 
Rev. John B. Sellwood, M.A. to Mary, third 
dau. of John Studley, esq.—~At Whitby, Capt. 
Robson Benson, 11th Madras Nat. Inf. to Alice, 
second dau. of the late Nesfield Cook, esq. o 
Glaisdale, near Whitby. 

5. At Valetta, Malta, Alfred Christian, esq. 
to Fanny-Emily, youngest dau. of the late Capt, 
Basil HallfR.N. 

7. At Rome, James Edward Westropp, esq. 
2nd Bombay Light Inf. to Sara-Jane, dau. of 
William Winstanley Hull, esq. of Tickwood 
hall, —— 

. At Wootten Wawen, the Rev. W. A. 
Faulkner, second son of the Rev. H. Faulkner, 
of Norton, Worc. to Jane-Elizabeth-Harriet, 
only dau. of W. B. Diamond, esq. of Henley- 
in-Arden.——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. the 
Hon. William J. Vernon, second son of Lord 
Vernon, to Agnes-Lucy, third dau. of Sir John 
and Lady Catherine Boileau.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Colonel Sullivan, to Euphemia- 
Caulfeild, widow of Captain Dalton, R.E,—— 
At Thornes, Wakefield, the Rev. Fitzgerald 
Wintour, Vicar of Rampton, Notts, to Isabel, 
second dau. of J. Milnes Gaskell, esq. M.P. 
——At St. James’s Piccadilly, pp ye meng 
eldest son of Richard Corbet, esq. of Adderley, 
Shropsh. to Anna-Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart. M.P. of Oulton 
a Cheshire ——At Walcot, Bath, Holled 

. H. Coxe, esq. Bengal Army, to Mary- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Sibthorpe 
Cole, Rector of Ryther, Yorkshire.——At Chel- 
tenham, Walter-Hungerford, youngest son of 
the late Ernlé Warriner, esq. of Conock house, 
Wilts, to Geradina-Bertha, youngest dau. of 
the late Fred. James Ross, esq. of Cheltenham. 
— At Sydenham, the Rev. H. D. Pearson, 
Curate of Surbiton, to Mary, dau. of the late 
H. Furse, esq.——At Surbiton, Rowley W. C. 
Richardson, esq. of the Admiralty, son of Capt. 
Wm. Richardson, R.N. to Sarah-Emma, elder 
dau. of Capt. Wm. Radcliffe, R.N.——At Tun- 
bridge, the Rev. Frederick Baldry, of Slindon, 
Sussex, to Anna-Elizabeth,eldest dau. of Gentle 
Brown, esq. of Kilden house. ——At. Dawlish, 
Edwin Grove Helyar, vy deg oe son of the 
late W. Helyar, esq. of er court, Som, to 
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Arabella-Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
G. Walsh, of Grimblethorpe hall, Linc. 

9. At St. James’s Westbourne terr. Slingsby, 
second son of Sir Richard Bethell, Solicitor- 
Gen. to Caroline, dau. of Wm. J. Chaplin, esq. 
M.P.—At Whitehaven, the Rev. John Rodin- 
son, M.A. Incumbent of St. James’s White- 
haven, to Miss Lowther, only dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Lowther, Rector of Distington.——At 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, Thomas Brace 
Stone, esq. of Little Waltham, Essex, to Susan, 

oungest dau. of the late Col. Cook, 28th Light 
-——At St. Pancras New Church, William 
Pearce, esq. of Edgbaston, son of Thos. Pearce, 
esq. of Gloucester terr. Hyde park, to Emma, 
second dau. of Charles Henry Strachan, esq. of 
Camden Town. 

10. At Leamington, the Rev. Wm. Doveton 
Phiipot, of Hamilton house West, son of the 
late Rev. Wm. Philpot, Rector of Everdon, co. 
Npn. to Catherine-Wynne, eldest dau. of the 
late Thos. Lloyd Fletcher, esq. of Maesqwalod, 
co. Flint——At Leigh, Worcestersh. Capt. Hill 
Tomkinson, R. Art. eldest son of the late Capt. 
Tomkinson, R.N. to Elizabeth-Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Somers Cocks.——At 
St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Francis-Augustus Brett, 
esq. 43rd Madras Nat. Inf. youngest son of the 
late Rev. J. George Brett, of Ranelagh, Chelsea, 
to Julia-Henrietta, younger dau. of the late 
Samuel Matthews, esq. of Plymouth.——At St. 
John’s Notting hill, Alfred Adams Manteli, 
esq. M.D. Bengal service, eldest son of F. R. 
Mantell, esq. of Bitton, Glouc. to Mary-Anne, 
ow dau. of the late E. N. Kendall, esq. Lieut. 
R.N.— At Nottingham, W. Tindal Robertson, 
esq. M.D. eldest son of F. Fowler Robertson, 
esq. of Grantham, to Elizabeth-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late John Leavers, esq.— At Hal- 
laton, Leic. J. H. Spencer, esq. to Georgina, 
third dau. of the late Sir Henry B. Hinrich. 
—-At Egham hill chapel, Thomas Ward Swin- 
burne, esq. of Altons, Leic. to Matilda, only 
dau. of John Remington Mills, esq.——At St. 
Paul’s Canonbury, George Kenneth Poole, esq. 
of Kensington, and of Bengal Civil service, to 
Emma, eldest dau. of late Isaac Sheffield, esq. 
of Holloway, Middx.——At Godalming, Surrey, 
John-Whately, eldest son of John Simmonds, 
esq. to Fanny-Jane, eldest dau. of Charles A. 
Parson, esq. both of Godalming.——At Chart, 
Kent, William, eldest son of Rear-Admiral 
a of Weodhall, Isle of Wight, to 
Cecil-Frances-Harriet, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
James Tyrwhitt, and cousin to Sir Henry Tyr- 
whitt, Bart. —— At Bath, Frederick-Ezekiel, 
only son of the late Ezekiel Edmonds, esq. of 
Berryfield house, Bradford, Wilts, to Emma, 
dau. of the late Richd. Calthrop, esq. of Swine- 
head abbey, Linc. and Bath.—— At Boston, the 
Rev. W. Childs, M.A. of St. Margaret’s, 
King’s Lynn, to Maria, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Wise, esq. J.P. banker, of Boston. 

12. At Hove, Sussex, Abraham Hamilton, 
esq. late Capt.17th Lancers, to Frances-Hayton, 
younger dau. of the late Valentine Morris, esq. 
of the Retreat, Battersea.——At All Saints’ 
Poplar, the Rev. Charles Ingham Black, Curate 
of that church, to Annie, dau. of the late John 
Alex. Allan, esq. of Clapton.——At St. Mark’s 
Hamilton terrace, Robert Vaughan Williams, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Sarah-Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late James Reid, esq. M.D. ‘of Brook 
street. 

14. At St. Enoder, Richd. Fred. Tyacke, esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. Richard Tyacke, to Miss 
Mary Phillips Courtis, of St. Colomb Major. 

15. At Stretton-en-le-Fields, Derbysh. Mylles 
Cave Browne Cave, esq. late 11th Hussars, 
eldest son of Sir J. R. C. B. Cave, Bart. to 
Isabelle, youngest dau. of John Taylor, esq. of 
the Newarke, Leicester, and of Stretton hall. 
——At Brighton, Lewis John Bayly, esq. eldest 
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son of Col. Bayly, R. Art. to Rebecca-Agnes, 
fourth dau. of the late Robert Kerr, esq. of 
Chatto and Sunlaws, co. Roxburgh. —— At 
Knaresborough, Hugh Henry Christian, esq. 
68th Bengal Nat. Inf. second son of Hugh Geo. 
Christian, esq. of the Civil Service, to Annie, 
eldest dau. of the late Isaac Newton, esq.— 
At Lyndhurst, Walter Williams, esq. of Gas- 
coigne’s, Lyndhurst, to Grace-Stuart, fifth and 

oungest dau. of the late Sir Edward Poore, 
Barte—at Carmarthen, Capt. M. J. Soppitt, 
12th Bombay N. Inf. to Jane, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. D. Archard Williams, Incumbent of St. 
David’s, Carmarthen. 

16. At Sydenham, John Wilton Frankland 
Blundell, M.D. second son of Thomas Leigh 
Blundell, M.D. to Eliza; and Rhodes Codd, 
esq. of Twickenham, eldest son of Timothy 
Rhodes Cobb, esq. of Banbury, to Lydia-Jane, 
fourth and fifth daus. of John Davies, esq.—— 
At St. James’s, Southbroom, Devizes, Chris- 
topher Darby Griffith, esq. of Padworth house, 
Berks, to Arabella-Sarah, only dau. of the late 
E. F. Colston, esq. of Filkins hall, Oxon, and 
Roundway park, Wilts.——At Paris, George 
Ommanney Willies, Comm. R.N. eldest son of 
late Capt. Willes, R.N. to Georgiana-Matilda, 
youngest dau. of the late William Lockwood, 
esq. of Dewes hall, Essex.——At Broadwater, 
Hugh P. Wyatt, esq. barrister-at-law, fellow of 
Trinity hall, Camb. eldest son of Hugh Wyatt, 
esq. of Cissbury, Sussex, to S.-J.-Emily, young- 
est dau. of Capt. Hargood, R.N. of Worthing. 
—At Gloucester. Edward Lane Barry, esq. 
late Major 14th ny Drag. to Caroline-Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. George Hutchin- 
son, Preb. of Southwell.——At Stanhoe, James 
Hollway, esq. of Magdalen coll. Oxford, second 
son of J. H. Hollway, esq. of Gunby, Linc. to 
Mariette, only child of John Calthrop, esq. of 
Stanhoe hall——At Bradford, Everard Cal- 
thorpe, esq. second son of the late Richard 
Calthorpe, esq. of Swineshead abbey, Linc. to 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of late E, Edmonds, 
esq. Berryfield house, Wilts.——At All Saints 
Mile End New Town, the Rev. George William 
Cockerell, M.A. Incumb. of St. John’s, King- 
ston Vale, to Maria, fourth dan. of the late 
Thomas Lingham, esq. of Tulse bill. 

17. At Gislingham, Suffolk, Neville Jodrell, 
esq. elder son of the late Rev. P. N. Jodrell, 
Rector of Yelling, Hunts, to Elizabeth-Char- 
lotte, elder dau. of the Rev, Thomas Collyer, 
Rector of Gislingham.——At Llantrissant, co. 
Glam. Henry-Pickering, eldest son of Capt. 
Pickering Clarke, R.N. of Bath, to Frances- 
Mary, only dau. of Major Hewett, R.M. of Tyr 
Mab Ellis, Glam.——At Woodstock, Oxfordsh. 
Samuel Churchill, o- M.D. of Fawley, Hants, 
son of John Churchill, esq. of Deddington, Oxf. 
to Matilda-Ann, youngest dau. of the late J. V. 
Harrison, esq. 

18. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Donald Masson, 
M.D. of the Gaelic parish, to Helen-Jane, 
—— dau. of the late Rev. Archdeacon 

rowne, of St. Andrew’s, Demerara. 

19. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. ‘I hos. 
Ingate Warren, of Montague terr. Bow road, 
to Madeline, only surviving child of the late 
Capt. J. Wynne, 16th Drag.——At Kensington, 
Tom Taylor, ~ of Eagle lodge, Old Bromp- 
ton, to Laura, third dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Barker, Vicar of Thirkleby, Yorksbire.——At 
Friern Barnet, the Rev. Henry Vincent Le Bas, 
M.A. youngest son of the Rev. Charles Webb 
Le Bas, late ——— of Haileybury college, 
to Georgiana, only dau. of the late Rev. George 
ae oe. Rector of Friern Barnet. 
—— At St. Marylebone, William A. Tyacke, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and formerly of Mara- 
zion, Cornwall, to Rosa, dau. of the late A, 
Goodman, esq. of Nottingham terr, 
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Earu STANHOPE. 

March 2. At Chevening Park, near 
Sevenoaks, aged 73, the Right Hon. 
Philip Henry Stanhope, fourth Earl 
Stanhope (1718), Viscount Stanhope of 
Mahon in the island of Minorca, and 
Baron Stanhope of Elvaston, co. Derby 
(1717), Keeper of the Records in the 
Birmingham Tower at Dublin, a Vice- 
President of the Society of Arts, and F.R.S. 

His lordship was born in Harley-street, 
Middlesex, on the 7th Dec. 1781; and 
was the eldest son of Charles the third 
Earl, by his second wife Louisa only 
daughter and heir of the Hon. Henry 
Grenville, uncle to the first Marquess of 
Buckingham. 

In Nov. 1805, Lord Mahon was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Records in the 
Birmingham,Tower at Dublin, which office 
he held until his death. In 180. he was 


appointed Lieut.-Governor of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, which post he also held for 
some years. 

At the general election of 1806 Lord 
Mahon entered the House of Commons 


as one of the members for Windsor. He 
was re-elected for the same borough in 
1807, but took his seat for Kingston- 
upon-Hull, for which he was elected at 
the same time, without a contest, in the 
room of W. J. Denison, esq. the former 
Whig member. In 1812 he was success- 
fully opposed in that town by a second 
Tory candidate, the numbers being, for 


John Stainforth, esq. 1446 
George Wm. Denys, esq. 905 
Lord Viscount Mahon . 364 


In Dec. 1812 he was elected for Mid- 
hurst, and before the close of that Parlia- 
ment he succeeded to the peerage, on the 
death of his father, Dec. 15, 1816. He 
voted for the Reform Bill at_ the decisive 
division in 1832, but had not latterly en- 
gaged in politics. 

Shortly after the institution of the 
Medico-Botanical Society of London, 
at its meeting in Dec. 1827, Earl Stan- 
hope was elected a Fellow; and on the 
resignation of its first President Sir James 
M‘Grigor, he accepted that office, which 
he retained until the dissolution of the So- 
ciety. His address delivered at its anni- 
versary meeting, Jan. 16, 1829, was 
printed in 8vo. pp. 22. 

Earl Stanhope married on the 19th Nov. 
1803, the Hon. Catharine Lucy Smith, 
fourth daughter of Robert first Lord Car- 
rington ; and by that lady, who died on 
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the Ist Oct. 1843, he had issue two sons 
and one daughter: 1. Philip-Henry, now 
Earl Stanhope; 2. the Hon. George 
Joseph Stanhope, who died at Rio de 
Janeiro, Nov. 25, 1828; and 3. Lady 
Catharine Lucy Wilhelmina, married first 
in 1843 to Archibald Lord Dalmeny, 
eldest son of the Earl of Rosebery (his 
Lordship died in 1841, leaving issue two 
sons and two daughters) ; and secondly, 
in 1854, to Lord Harry George Vane, 
0 to the present Duke of Cleve- 
and. 

The present Earl was born in 1805, and 
married in 1834 Emily” Harriet, daughter 
of the late General Sir Edward Kerrison, 
Bart., and K.C.B., by whom he has issue 
four sons and one daughter. He has 
formerly occupied the offices of Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and Secretary of the Board of Control, 
and was M.P. for Hertford until the last 
dissolution in 1852. He is best known 
by his History of England from 1718 to 
1783 ; and he has been President of the 
Society of Antiquaries from 1846. 

Lorp CHARLES MANNERS, 

May 25. In London, (shortly after re- 
turning from a visit to Belvoir Castle,) 
inhis 75th year, Lord Charles Henry 
Somerset Manners, K.C.B. General in the 
army, Colonel of the 3d Dragoons, and 
M.P. for North Leicestershire ; brother to 
the Duke of Rutland. 

Lord Charles Manners was born on the 
24th Oct. 1780, the second son of Charles 
fourth Duke of Rutland, K.G. by Lady 
Mary Isabella Somerset, fifth daughter of 
Charles-Noel fourth Duke of Beaufort. 

He entered the army as Cornet in the 
10th Dragoons in 1800; became Lieu- 
tenant in August, and Captain in Septem- 
ber of the same year; and attained the 
rank of Major in Oct. 1808. In that year 
he served in Spain, and was in the action 
at Benavente. In 1809 he served as Aide- 
de-camp to Lord Chatham in the expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, and was present at the 
siege of Flushing. He also served in 
Spain, and commanded the 3d Dragoons 
at the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, und 
Toulouse, for which he received a meda 
and two clasps.* He became Lieut.- 





* Lord Charles Manners was an ex- 
cellent horseman. Having one day un- 
expectedly come upon a French cavalry 
picket, they gave chase, until a brook was 
reached, which Lord  aaeaaae in the Mel- 
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Colonel in the regiment on the 2d July, 


1812. 

In 1815 his Lordship was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath, and in 1838 he 
was advanced to the rank of a Knight 
Commander. On the 6th Nov. 1817 he 
was on Aide-de-camp to H. R. H. 
the Prince Regent, with the rank of 
Colonel in the army. His Lordship be- 
came a Major-General in 1825, a Lieut.- 
General in 1838, and was appointed to the 
command of the 3d Dragoons in Nov. 
1839. He attained the full rank of Gene- 
fal in 1854. 

During nearly the whole of his military 
career Lord Charles Manners was a knight 
of the shire in parliament. He was first 
returned for the county of Cambridge at 
the general election of 1802. The seat 
had for some years preceding been the 
object of competition, though not of open 
contest, between the Manners family and 
that of Peyton. The Marquess of Granby 
was one of the members from 1754 until 
his death in 1770. He was succeeded by 
Sir Sampson Gideon, Bart. whom Lord 
Robert Manners succeeded in defeating in 
1780. In 1782 Sir Henry Peyton suc- 
ceeded on the death of Lord Robert Man- 
ners, and in 1789 James Warwoode 
Adeane, esq. on the death of Sir Henry Pey- 
ton. In May, 1802, on the death of Mr. 
Adeane, the seat was contested between 
the we Sir Henry Peyton, Bart. and 
Lord Charles S. Manners, when, after 
five days’ poll, the former was returned by 
1592 to 1500, At the general election 
which ensued in the same year, Sir Henry 
Peyton retired, and the candidates were 
arranged as follows :— 


Sir Charles S. Manners P 
Hon. Charles Philip Yorke . 1436 
Hon. Thomas Brand . . . 559 


Lord Charles Manners was re-elected 
on six subsequent occasions, (a Whig 
member, the late Lord Godolphin, having 
been substituted for Mr. Yorke in 1810,) 
until in 1826 Henry John Adeane, esq. 
was (without his consent) proposed as a 
second Whig candidate, and after eight 
days’ poll the result was— 


Lord Charles S. Manners 


Lord Francis G. Osborne 
Henry John Adeane, esq. . 


1942 


1394 
897 
627 





ton fashion, immediately cleared, taking 
off his hat, and bidding the Frenchmen 
(who were so surprised as not to fire until 


too late), ‘‘ Adieu, messieurs!’’ A cari- 
cature published at the time descriptive 
of the event, called ‘‘ A Belvoir Leap ; or, 
Teaching the French Good Manners!’’ is 
in the possession of his late lordship’s god- 
son, Mr. Charles D. Johnson. 


Lord Charles Manners.—Lord Viscount Strangford. [July, 


Before the next election in 1830, the 
Whig, or Liberal, party had marshalled 
their forces more effectively, and the re- 
sult was to shake off the influence of the 
house of Rutland, a very severe struggle 
of five days terminating as follows :— 


Lord Francis G. Osborne 2339 
Henry John Adeane, esq. 2086 
Lord Charles S. Manners 1757 


In Dec. 1835, Lord Charles Manners 
was elected for the Northern Division of 
Leicestershire, in the room of his brother 
Lord Robert Manners, deceased. At the 
last general election, in 1852, he retired 
on account of his declining health, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, the Mar- 
quess of Granby. Lord Charles Manners 
was unmarried. 


Lorp Viscount STRANGFORD. 

May 29, At his residence in Harley- 
street, after an illness of some weeks’ du- 
ration, in his 75th year, the Right Hon. 
Percy Clinton Sydney Smythe, sixth Lord 
Viscount Strangford, of Strangford, co. 
Down (1628), Baron Penshurst, of Pens- 
hurst, co. Kent, a grandee of Portugal, 
G.C.B., G.C.H., K.T.S., a Privy Coun- 
cillor, D.C.L., F.R.S., and a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Lord Strangford was born on the 31st 
August, 1780, the eldest son of Lionel 
the fifth Viscount, by Maria-Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Frederick Philipse, esq. of 
Philipseburg, New York. His education 
was completed at Trinity-college, Dublin, 
where he obtained the gold medal in the 
year 1800. He evinced an early talent 
for poetry, and some of his first composi- 
tions were printed anonymonsly in the Po- 
etical Register. Shortly after he had at- 
tained his majority, he succeeded to the 
Irish peerage on the death of his father, 
Oct. 1, 1801. 

He entered on the diplomatic service as 
Secretary of Legation at Lisbon, and an 
early fruit of his study of Portuguese lite- 
rature was his translation of some of the 
Poems of Camoens, first published, with a 
life of the poet, in 1803, 8vo. and after- 
wards reprinted in other editions. Some 
of the pieces in this work enjoyed in their 
day considerable popularity : among them 
we believe was the favourite song, “ Just 
like Love is yonder rose.’’? In the works 
of Tom Moore will be found some lines 
dated from off the Azores, at sea, in 1805, 
in which, addressing ‘‘ Dear Strangford,” 
he alludes to 

Those madrigals of breath divine 
Which Camoens’ harp from rapture stole, 
And gave, all glowing warm, to thine. 

Less encomiastic, but very character- 

istic of the writer, is the passage in Lord 
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Byron’s ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,’? which begins— 
Hibernian Strangford ! with thine eyes of blue, 


and ends— 
Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore. 


On the Ist Dec. 1806, Lord Strangford 
was appointed minister plenipotentiary, ad 
interim, to the court of Portugal; and on 
the 16th April, 1808, the envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary, being 
on that occasion sworn a privy councillor. 
He was also at the same period advanced 
to the highest grade in the Order of the 
Bath ; being then only twenty-eight years 
of age. He removed at the close of the 
same year with the Portuguese court to 
the Brazils, where he remained for some 
years. His Lordship’s conduct at this 
crisis was described in a disparaging man- 
ner in Lieut.-Colonel Napier’s History 0} 
the Peninsular War, and was vindicated 
by himself in ‘‘ Observations upon some 
Passages ’’ in that work, a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1828. At an earlier period, Mr. 
Canning had borne testimony to the merits 
of Lord Strangford in this matter. When, 
in 1817, that minister was attacked by the 
late Lord Durham (then Mr. Lambton) 
upon Lord Strangford’s appointment as 
ambassador to Lisbon, in the course of 
his defence, he paid the following tribute 
to Lord Strangford’s public services of 
1807 :-—‘* I have said that when in that 
year the royal family of Portugal adopted 
the resolution of emigrating to the Brazils, 
I had the honour to hold the seals of the 
Foreign Office. I had thus an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the 
wishes of the Prince Regent of Portugal 
in favour of Lord Strangford, who had 
been employed to advise and to urge that 
splendid and magnanimous emigration. 
It was my duty to report these wishes, and 
to recommend the services of Lord Strang- 
ford to the consideration of my royal 
master. The result was that his lordship 
was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, was invested 
with a red ribbon, and might also have 
received an advance in the peerage, which, 
for reasons nothing to fhe purpose of this 
night’s discussion, he declined.” 

In another part of the same speech, Mr. 
Canning gives a reason “ why the testi- 
mony of Lord Strangford should have so 
powerful a weight’? with him. ‘ When 
the first intelligence of the intended emi- 
gration reached this country,’’ he said, 
‘there was then also an abundance of 
conflicting and contradictory reports ; and 
I believe I may say that for several days I 
alone, in London,—alone, perhaps, among 
my colleagues,— was persuaded of the 
existence of that intention. At that time 
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I knew nothing of Lord Strangford, except 
from his official correspondence ; but that 
correspondence had inspired me with a 
full reliance upon the authenticity of his 
sources of information, and upon his 
knowledge of the Prince Regent’s mind ; 
and Lord Strangford all along affirmed 
that the Prince Regent intended to emi- 
grate. The general persuasion at Lisbon 
was that the court would not emigrate ; 
when, as Lord Strangford had predicted, 
the Prince actually embarked in the Tagus, 
and set sail for Brazil.’’ —Canning’s 
Speeches, vol. iii. pp. 481-493. ’ 

On the 18th July, 1817, Lord Strang- 
ford received his appointment as envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Sweden; from which mission he was 
promoted to his first embassy to the Otto- 
man Porte on the 7th Aug. 1820. He left 
Constantinople in May, 1824. 

On the 10th Oct. 1825, he went ambas- 
sador to Russia, where he was relieved by 
Mr. Disbrowe ad interim in the following 
May, and subsequently succeeded by Lord 
Heytesbury. 

In 1828, at the earnest request of the 
government of the day, his Lordship un- 
dertook a special mission to the Brazils, 
with which his diplomatic career termi- 
nated. He enjoyed a pension of 2,3002. 

Lord Strangford was raised to the peer- 
age of the united kingdom, by the title of 
Lord Penshurst, on the 26th Jan. 1825. 
This title was selected in allusion to his 
descent from the Sydneys, Earls of Leices- 
ter, whose residence at that favourite seat 
is popularly known. 

He was nominated a Grand Cross of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic order in 1825. 

He was created D.C.L. at Oxford, June 
10, 1834, at the installation as Chancellor 
of the Duke of Wellington, with whom he 
had acted as co-plenipotentiary at the 
Congress of Verona. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Feb. 10, 1825; was its 
Director from April 1852 until May 4 
1854, and had since been one of its four 
Vice-Presidents. 

The love of literature which dis- 
tinguished the youth of Lord Strangford 
was a solace and delight to him at the close 
of his active life. The evening of his days 
found occupation in critical and historical 
inquiries, and for the last few years he was 
well known as a constant visitor to the 
Reading-room of the British Museum and 
the State Paper Office. He was a frequent 
correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
under the initials of his name, P. C. S. S., 
and the same signature has latterly often 
appeared in ‘‘ Notes and Queries.”” Until 
very lately he was usually seen at the 
Thursday evening meetings of the So- 
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ciety of Antiquaries, and assisted at the 
meetings of the Council of the Cam- 
den Society. His latest subject of in- 
quiry has been the biography of his ances- 
tor Endymion Porter—for which he made 
large and very curious collections, with 
the intention to write his life. It isaloss 
to our literature that Lord Strangford did 
not live to carry out hisdesign. The mass 
of letters and documents which he had 
transcribed would of themselves form a 
valuable publication for such a society as 
the Camden, to which, before he contem- 
plated writing a biography, he intended to 
offer them. 

Lord Strangford married, on the 17th 
July, 1817, Ellen, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Thomas Burke, Bart., and 
widow of Nicholas Browne, esq. of Mount 
Hazel, co. Galway : and by that lady, who 
died on the 26th May, 1826, he had issue 
three sons and two daughters: 1. George 
Sydney, now Lord Viscount Strangford : 
2. the Hon. Philippa-Eliza-Sydney, mar- 
ried in 1840 to Henry James Baillie, esq. 
M.P. late joint secretary to the Board of 
Controul, and died in 1854. 3. the Hon. 
Lionel-Philip-Thomas-Henry, who died in 
1834, in his 13th year; 4. the Most Noble 
Louisa-Ellen-Frances-Augusta, late Mar- 
chioness of Sligo, married in 1847 to the 
present Marquess of Sligo, and died in 
1852, leaving issue an only daughter; and 
5. the Hon. Percy Ellen Frederick Wil- 
liam Smythe. 

The present Lord Strangford was born 
at Stockholm in 1818, during his father’s 
mission to Sweden, and is unmarried. 
He has distinguished himself in the 
House of Commons as member for Can- 
terbury, and as one of the leaders of the 
Young England party. 

The body of the deceased was com- 
mitted to the family vault in Ashford 
Church, Kent, on Monday the 4th of June. 

Lorp pE Mautey. 

May 16. In St. James’s place, aged 68, 
the Right Hon. William Francis Spencer 
Ponsonby, Baron de Mauley, of Canford, 
co. Dorset. 

Lord de Mauley was born in Cavendish- 
square, Middlesex, in Feb. 1787, the third 
son of Frederick third Earl of Bess- 
borough, by Lady Henrietta Frances 
Spencer, second daughter of John first 
Earl Spencer. 

There were seven successive Barons of 
Mauley who all bore the name of Peter : 
the first, who died in 1221, obtained the 
barony of Mulgrave in right of his wife 
Isabel, daughter of Robert de Turnham. 
His great-grandson, the fourth Baron, re- 
ceived the first writ of summons in 1295, 
which barony by writ fell into abeyance in 
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1415 between the sisters of the last Baron, 
the youngest of whom married George 
Salvaine. From that lady descended 
Mary Salvin, daughter of Thomas Salvin, 
esq. of Easingwold, co. York, and wife of 
Sir John Webb, Bart. of Canford, co. 
Dorset ; whose only daughter, Barbara, 
was the wife of Anthony fifth Earl of 
Shaftesbury. The Countess of Shaftes- 
bury died in 1819, leaving an only daugh- 
ter, Lady Barbara Ashley-Cooper, who 
became in 1814 the wife of the subject of 
the present notice. In recognition of this 
descent, Mr. Ponsonby was created Lord 
de Mauley in the year 1838. 

At the general election of 1826, Mr. 
Ponsonby was returned to parliament for 
Poole. He did not sit in the parliament 
of 1830, but in 1831 he was returned for 
Knaresborough. In 1832 he was elected 
for the county of Dorset, which he con- 
tinued to represent until his elevation to 
the peerage. 

Mr. Ponsonby, having taken down the 
ancient mansion of Canford (once the 
manor of the ancient Earls of Salisbury, 
but which had latterly been occupied by 
the community of English nuns from 
Brabant,) erected a new and magnificent 
mansion there from the designs of Edward 
Blore, esq. F.S.A. This he subsequently 
sold to the late Sir John Guest, Bart. 

His Lordship, when in Dorsetshire, was 
universally esteemed and beloved as a kind 
and generous landlord. 

Lady de Mauley died on the 5th June, 
1844, having had issue four sons and one 
daughter: 1. Charles-Frederick-Ashley- 
Cooper, now Lord de Mauley; 2. the 
Right Hon. Frances - Anne - Georgiana, 
Lady Kinnaird, married in 1837 to the 
present Lord Kinnaird, and has issue a 
son and daughter ; 3. William - Henry- 
George, who died in 1821, in his 3d year; 
4. Anthony-Ashley-Wentworth, who died 
in infancy; and 5. the Hon. Ashley- 
George-John Ponsonby, born in 1831, 
Lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards, and 
M.P. for Cirencester. 

The present Lord de Mauley was born 
in 1815, and married in 1838 his cousin 
Lady Maria Jane Elizabeth Ponsonby, 
fourth daughter of John William fourth 
Earl of Bessborough, by whom he has 
issue. He was M.P. for Poole from 1837 
to 1847, and for Dungarvan in 1851-2. 


Lavy Davy. 

May 8. In Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Jane, widow of Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart. President of the Royal Society. 

Lady Davy was the only daughter and 
heir of Charles Kerr, esq. of the island of 
Antigua. She was married first Oct. 3, 
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1799, to Shukbrugh Ashby Apreece, esq., 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Hussey Apreece, 
Bart. He died on the 6th Oct. 1807, 
without issue. 

Mrs. Apreece accepted the hand of Sir 
Humphry Davy on the 11th April, 1812, 
two days after the philosopher had been 
knighted by the Prince Regent. She was 
left for the second time a widow on the 
29th May, 1829. 

‘‘ Lady Davy, especially since her 
widowhood, has been a prominent figure 
in the circles of intellectual London,—one 
of those persons whose movements, whose 
sayings, and whose acquaintanceships are 
certain to figure in any literary Lion’s 
diary of the last half-century. Lady Davy 
was a woman of fortune, of some accom- 
plishments, of unwearied conversation, 
and of extraordinary physical activity. 
She had learned everything. She had 
seen and spoken with everybody whom 
one had ever heard about. She had been 
everywhere. With Sir Humphry she 
was permitted by Napoleon to travel 
abroad during the years when the Conti- 
nent was shut to the English; and the 
anecdotes and adventures which she had 
to tell of those journeys were countless 
and amusing. To a very late period, Lady 
Davy’s ubiquitous habits, and her desire 
to partake of every pleasure, never failed. 
Whether the scene was at the corner of 
poor Chopin’s piano-forte, or some ‘ pri- 
vate view’ at Christie’s, or some buffet of 
exquisitely-wrought foreign wares, in the 
Hyde Park Crystal Palace, there was she : 
—buoyed up by that spirit which never 
allows its owner to discover that she is 
growing old. So often as that London 
world is ‘talked of which included Mrs. 
Siddons and Lady Dacre, and the Misses 
Berry and Lady Cork, the name of Lady 
Davy will be recalled. It is already ‘cased 
in amber,’ for the inspection of future 
men of letters and women of society in 
Scott’s Memoirs—and also, if we mistake 
not, in the Diaries of Byron and Moore.”’ 
—Atheneum. 

Two of the most interesting letters of 
Sir Walter Scott, printed in his Life by 
Lockhart, are addressed to Lady Davy, 
the one written on his eldest son’s mar- 
riage, and the other on the occurrence of 
his pecuniary losses in 1826. 

By the will of Sir Humphry Davy 
(the substance of which will be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xcrx, 
ii. 652) there was a contingent bequest to 
take effect on Lady Davy’s death, to the 
Royal Society, for founding an annual 
medal to be awarded for the most useful 
discovery in chemistry in England or 
Anglo-America, We are not informed 
whether this will now take effect, 


Gen. ALESSANDRO DELLA MaRMORA. 

Juneill. At Kadikoi, near Sebastopol, 
of cholera, General Alessandro della Mar. 
mora, commanding the Second Division of 
the Sardinian contingent, brother to Ge- 
neral Alphonso della Marmora, General 
Commanding-in-Chief of the Sardinian 
expedition. 

At his own suggestion General Ales- 
sandro della Marmora was charged in 
1835 with the organization of that corps 
of riflemen which has since done such good 
service, and is likely soon again to dis- 
tinguish itself,—the Sardinian Bersaglieri. 
When leading them at the battle of Goito 
he received a severe wound in the shoulder, 
which has given him constant pain ever 
since. For this and other services General 
della Marmora had been decorated with 
the highest orders in the gift of his sove- 
reign. He had latterly been military com- 
mandant at Genoa, which office he held, 
in fact, at the time of his death, General 
Giacinto Collegno, the present command- 
ant, having been only appointed tempo- 
rarily, “during the absence of General 
della Marmora on foreign service.” 


Gen. Str Wittiam Macsean, K.C.B. 

May 25. At Brompton, aged 73, 
General Sir William Macbean, K.C.B., 
K.T.S., Colonel of the 92d Foot. 

Sir William was the son of Colonel Mac- 
bean, of the 6th regiment, and grandson of 
Lieut.-General Macbean, of the Royal 
Artillery. He was born at Southampton 
in 1782. He served the campaign of 
1794 in Holland, as a cadet in the service 
of the Seven United Provinces. In Feb. 
1796 he was appointed an Ensign in the 
6th Foot, and in the following October 
Lieutenant. In the Irish rebellion of 1798 
he commanded the guns attached to the 
first battalion of light infantry, at the 
action of Vinegar Hill, and the capture of 
Wexford, and for his services was recom- 
mended by Sir John Moore for promo- 
tion. He was advanced to a company on 
the 24th Oct. 1804. He landed with the 
army at Mondego bay in Portugal, and 
served throughout the campaigns in the 
Peninsula, assisting at the battles of 
Roleia, Vimiera, and Corunna. After the 
convention of Cintra he was sent to 
Almeda to receive the surrender of the 
French garrison, and subsequently he was 
employed as military commissioner with 
the Spanish army. He rejoined his regi- 
ment after the battle of Tudela. Having 
attained the brevet rank of Major in Feb. 
1809, he proceeded with General Beres- 
ford to Lisbon, and on his arrival there 
was appointed as Lieut.-Colonel to the 
19th Portuguese infantry, with which he 
proceeded to join General Sylveira’s corps 
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in the province of Beira. When opposing 
a French division under General Classe- 
reda on its advance to Lamego, Lieut.- 
Colonel Macbean was severely wounded. 
He afterwards commanded the regiment at 
the actions of Salamanca, Nive, and Nivelle, 
and the investment of Bayonne; and on the 
last occasion was again severely wounded 
in the body. He assisted at the siege of 
St. Sebastian, and at its assault and cap- 
ture commanded the detachments of Ge- 
neral Bradford's brigade. In 1812 he 
became a Colonel in the Portuguese army, 
and a Knight of the Portuguese order of 
the Tower and Sword. For a part of the 
campaign of 1813, and at the passage of 
the Bidassoa he commanded the Portu- 
guese brigade of the fourth division. He 
received a cross for the battles of Busaco, 
Salamanca, Nive, and St. Sebastian; was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath in 
1815, and a Knight Commander in 1830. 

In Dec. 1815 he was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 100th (late 99th) Foot, 
upon the half pay of which he remained 
for some years. He attained the rank of 
Major-General in 1830, and that of Lieut.- 
General in 1841. In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 92d Foot. He 
had subsequently commanded the South- 
Western district in Ireland. 

Sir William Macbean was unmarried. 


Lr.-Gen. Str Geo, D’Acuiiar, K,C.B. 
May 21. In Lower Brook Street, aged 
70, Lieut.-General Sir George Charles 
D’ Aguilar, K.C.B., Colonel of the 23rd 
Foot. 
Sir George was the son of S. D’ Aguilar 


esq., of Liverpool. He entered the army 
in 1779, as Ensign in the 86th regiment, 
which he joined in the East Indies, and 
remained there until 1808. During that 
period he served for two years on the 
general staff of the army, as Brigade 
Major, and for three years as Adjutant of 
the 86th Foot (comprising nearly the 
whole of the Marquess Wellesley’s admi- 
nistration). He was with the regiment at 
the reduction of various forts in the 
Guzerat and Malwa districts, and at Lord 
Lake’s unsuccessful assaults upon Bhurt- 
poor. Having been promoted to a com- 
pany in the 81st, he arrived in England in 
May, 1809, and in the following month 
embarked for Walcheren. After the fall 
of Flushing he was appointed Aide-de- 
camp to Lieut.-Gen. Mahon, afterwards 
Lord Hartland, and he returned to Eng- 
land with the cavalry, under the command 
of that officer. He was subsequently on 
the staff as Assistant Adjutant-General in 
Sicily, whence he was sent by Lord Wm. 
Bentinck on a military mission to the 
court of Ali Pacha, at Yanina and Con- 
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stantinople. He also served as Military 
Secretary to the army on the eastern coast 
of Spain, under Sir John Murray and Sir 
William Clinton; and, in 1813, having 
been appointed Major in the Greek Light 
Infantry, he took the command of that 
force, prior to the final reduction of the 
Greek islands. In 1815 he joined the 
Duke of Wellington’s army, and was pre- 
sent at the capture of Paris. On the 6th 
March, 1817, he was appointed Major in 
the Rifle Brigade, on the half-pay of which 
he remained for some years. 

Altogether Sir Charles d’ Aguilar served 
for twenty-six years on the general staff, 
during eight of which he was Assistant 
Adjutant-general at the Horse Guards, 
principally under the Duke of York, and 
during twelve, Assistant-Adjutant-gene- 
ral of the army in Ireland. He was 
promoted to the rank of Major-General 
Nov. 23, 1841. 

During the China war, in 1847, he 
commanded the expedition which as- 
saulted and took the forts of the Bocca 
Tigris, in the Canton river, those of the 
staked Barriers,,and those of the city of 
Canton, spiking altogether 879 pieces of 
heavy ordnance. 

He was appointed to the command of 
the 23rd Fusiliers, on the 31st Jan. 1851. 

He married, in 1809, Eliza, second 
daughter of the late Peter Drinkwater, 
esq., of Irwell House, co. Lancaster, and 
has left issue. 


Lieut.-GENERAL Durry, C.B. 

March 17. In Jermyn Street, Lieut.- 
General John Duffy, C.B, and K.C., Co- 
lonel of the 8th Foot. 

He entered the army in 1795, became 
Captain in the 43rd Foot in 1804, and 
brevet-Major in 1812. Throughout that 
period he was actively employed, with but 
slight intermission, serving in the West 
and East Indies, Holland, and Egypt, at 
Copenhagen and in the Peninsula. At 
Vittoria he was wounded in the head ; and 
he commanded a storming party at the 
capture of Fort Reynard, an outwork of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 

On the 17th June, 1813, he was ap- 
pointed to a majority in the 43rd Foot, 
which he commanded at Badajoz, for which 
he received the gold medal for Badajoz, 
and subsequently the silver war medal with 
six clasps, for Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
and Nive. 

On the 21st Sept. 1815, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Colonel in the 95th Foot, 
from which, in Sept. 1819, he was re- 
moved to the 8th Foot. In Nov. 1819, 
his rank as Lieut.-Colonel was antedated 
to the 22nd Nov. 1813. He attained the 
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rank of Colonel in 1830, of Major-General 
in 1841, and of Lieut.-General in 1851. 
He was appointed to the command of the 
28th Foot, May 18, 1849, and removed to 
the 8th Foot. 

Str Henry Pywn, Knr., C.B. 

April 25. In London, Sir Henry Pynn, 
Knt. and C.B., a retired Lieut.-Colonel in 
the British Army, Major-General in the 
Portuguese Service, and Knight Com- 
mander of the Tower and Sword. 

This gentleman served in Ireland with 
the South Devon Militia, during the re- 
bellion of 1798. In 1807 he embarked 
with Sir Brent Spencer’s division, and was 
employed with the 82nd regiment, in 
Sicily; in 1808 he disembarked at the 
Mondego, and was present at the battles 
of Roleia and Vimiera. On the 15th 
Nov. 1809, he was attached to the Portu- 
guese troops, and was present at the battle 
of Busaco. In 1811 he commanded a 
corps of light infantry, at the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onor and the siege of Badajoz ; 
and, during the siege and storming of that 
citadel, in 1812, he commanded the 18th 
Portuguese regiment, in Lord Hill’s corps 
d’armée. He was present at the battle of 


Vittoria, the action of the Pass of Maya, 
the battles of the Pyrenees, on the 28th 


and 30th July, in the latter of which he 
was severely wounded; the action of Gar- 
ris, battles of Orthes, action of Aire, and 
battle of Toulouse. He received the gold 
medal and two clasps for Fuentes d’Onor, 
the Pyrenees, and Orthes, and the silver 
war medal with five clasps for Roleia, Vi- 
miera, Busaco, Vittoria, and Toulouse. 
He was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Tower and Sword, and a Companion 
of the Bath, in 1815, and received the ho- 
nour of knighthood from the Prince Re- 
gent in 1816. 

After the close of the Peninsular War 
he continued with Marshal Lord Beres- 
ford, in the Portuguese service, to main- 
tain the organisation of that army, was 
promoted to be a Brigadier-General and 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of the town 
and fortress of Valencia, and finally was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-General. 
His rank in the British service was Liecut.- 
Colonel, from the year 1814. 

He married, in 1821, a daughter of the 
late James Jackson, esq., of Petersham, 
and became a widower in 1849. 


Vice-ApMIRAL Brian Hopeson. 

Feb. 7. At his house in Cumberland, 
in his 77th year, Vice-Admiral Brian 
Hodgson. 

This officer entered the navy in 1787 as 
first-class volunteer on board the Salis- 
bury 50, Capt. Erasmus Gower, on the 


Newfoundland station, where he continued 
until 1789. From Dec. 1794 until Oct. 
1802 he served with Capt. E. J. Foote in 
the Niger 32 and Seahorse 46, in the 
former of which he assisted in the capture 
of a French convoy off Granvile in 1795 ; 
in the destruction of l’Ecureuil, a national 
corvette of 18 guns, in 1796, and in the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent in 1797. In 
the Seahorse he assisted at the capture of 
le Belliqueux privateer of 18 guns, and 
of the French frigate la Sensible, of 36 
guns, in 1798. He was advanced to the 
rank of Lieutenant in the Seahorse, Dec. 
11, 1799; and having escorted a fleet of 
Indiamen to Calcutta in 1801, was paid 
off in Oct. 1802. 

In Jan. 1805 Mr. Hodgson was ap- 
pointed to the Topaze 38, on the Cork 
station, where he remained until appointed, 
in Jan. 1805, Flag-Lieutenant to Lord 
Gardner in the Hibernia 110, part of the 
Channel fleet. On the 8th April follow- 
ing he was promoted to Commander ; and 
having commanded, for short periods, the 
Inspector and Pylades, sloops, he was 
made Post-Captain in June, 1806, into 
the Trusty 50. In that ship he accom- 
panied the expedition sent against Copen- 
hagen in Aug.1807. He left her in May, 
1809, In April, 1801, he was appointed 
to the Barbadoes 24 ; and in July, 1811, 
to the Owen Glendower 42, both on the 
East India station. The latter ship re- 
turned to England in May, 1816. Capt. 
Hodgson attained flag-rank in 1838, and 
was promoted to Rear-Admiral in 1849, 
He had a good-service pension of 150/, 

He became a widower Nov. 11, 1824, 
and has left a family. 


Rear-ADMIRAL Boxer, C.B. 

June 4, On board H. M. S. Jason, in 
his 72nd year, Edward Boxer, esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the White, and C.B. com- 
manding the port and harbour of Balak- 
lava. : 

This gentleman was a native of Dover, 
the younger brother of Captain James 
Boxer, R.N., and of Commander William 
Boxer, R.N. who died in 1842. He 
entered the service in 1798, on board the 
Doris 36, Capt. Lord Viscount Ranelagh, 
and continued to serve in her until Jan. 
1802, when he accompanied Capt. Bris- 
bane, then her captain, into the Trent 36, 
and afterwards served with him for three 
years in the Goliath 74, and Arethusa 38, 
He subsequently served in 1’ Unité, on the 
Mediterranean station; the Ocean 98, 
the flag-ship of Lord Collingwood, off 
Cadiz ; and as acting Lieutenant of the 
Sophia 18, and Tigre 80. During the ex. 
pedition to Egyptjin 1807, he commanded 
a detachment of seamen landed to co 
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operate with the army; and, on the 31st 
Oct. 1809, he commanded a division of 
boats, which captured, in the bay of Rosas, 
the French store-ship Lamproie, the bom- 
bards Victoire and Grondeur, the armed 
xebec Normandie, and a convoy of seven 
merchant vessels. 

From the Tigre, in Oct. 1811, he re- 
moved to the Malta 84, with Capt. Hallo- 
well, who then hoisted his flag as a Rear- 
Admiral ; and he continued employed by 
that officer as first Lieutenant until ap- 
pointed, in Oct. 1814, to the acting com- 
mand of the Wizard brig. In 1813 he 
had the direction of all the gun-boats 
under the orders of Rear-Admiral Hal- 
lowell at the siege of Tarragona. 

He was made Commander, March 1, 
1815; and from that period remained un- 
employed until appointed, Sept. 6, 1822, 
to the Sparrowhawk 18, on the Halifax 
station, whence he was superseded, on his 
promotion to the rank of Captain, June 
23, 1823. He became an Inspecting 
Commander of the Coast Guard in July, 
1824. From Feb. 1827 until July, 1830, 


he served as Flag-Captain at Halifax to 
Sir Charles Ogle, in the Hussar 46; and 
from Aug. 1837 to Aug. 1841 he com- 
manded the Pique 36 on the North Ame- 
rica, West India, and Mediterranean sta- 


tions. In 1840, on the coast of Syria, his 
active exertions materially contributed to 
the operations against Caiffa, Jaffa, and 
Tsour ; and, together with Captain H. J. 
Codrington, he superintended the sound- 
ings made in the channels leading to the 
batteries of St. Jean d’Acre previously to 
the bombardment of that fortress. For 
these services he was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Bath on the 18th Dec. in 
that year, and presented with the Turkish 
gold medal. On the 24th Aug. 1843, he 
was appointed Agent for Transports and 
Harbour-master at Quebec, where he re- 
mained for several years. He attained 
the rank of Rear-Admiral in 1853. 

Since his employment as Admiral- 
Superintendent at Balaklava, some reflec- 
tions have been passed upon him on ac- 
count of the crowded and dirty state of 
that inconveniently narrow and contracted 
port; but a recent letter thus spoke of 
his exertions :—- 

‘* Admiral Boxer, to whom exclusively 
is due the credit of filling up the waste of 
filth at the head of the harbour, and of 
creating in its stead a spacious quay and 
landing-place, is certainly most energetic. 
He is afloat all day long, from an early 
hour in the morning, looking after the 
vessels ; and nothing escapes his notice. 
He has instituted an admirable harbour 
police—the men have handsome uniforms, 
and = provided with a fast-pulling cutter ; 
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and at night the silence which prevails on 
board the ships is a great contrast to the 
noise and riot which existed a short time 
ago. A wire cable is drawn across the 
mouth of the harbour every night, and 
boats row guard as usual inside. 

Rear-Admiral Boxer died on board the 
Jason, outside the harbour of Balaklava, 
after a very short illness, of cholera. He 
was removed to the ship in the hope that 
the pure sea air might prove beneficial to 
him ; but this expectation was not fulfilled, 
His nephew died of cholera in the preced- 
ing week, and this melancholy event so 
deeply affected him that ‘his health at once 
gave way, and he sunk under the same 
disease. 

Lord Raglan, in reporting his death to 
the Secretary of the War Department, 
thus describes his merits :— 

“It is well known that this officer de- 
voted his whole life to the public service. 
Since he undertook the appointment of 
Admiral-Superintendent of the harbour of 
Balaklava he has applied himself inces- 
santly to the discharge of his arduous 
duties, exposing himself in all weathers ; 
and he has rendered a most essential ser- 
vice to the army, by improving the land- 
ing-places and establishing wharfs on the 
west side of the port, whereby the disembar- 
cation of stores and troops has been greatly 
accelerated, and communications with the 
shore have been rendered much easier.’’ 

Admiral Boxer became a widower on 
the 25th June, 1826, and had a numerous 
family. His eldest son, James-Fuller, a 
Master R N. married Matilda-Mary, eld- 
est daughter of T. Sturdee, esq. of the 
naval yard at Portsmouth. Edward, his 
third son, married, in 1843, Eleanor, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Payne, 
R.Art. 

James Micuaet Boxer, Lieut. R.N. 
died also of cholera, at Balaklava, afew days 
before his uncle, on the — of May. He 
entered the service in Dec. 1827 ; passed 
his examination in Jan. 1836 ; and, for his 
services on the coast of Syria, where he 
witnessed the capture of St. Jean d’Acre, 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, Nov. 4, 1840. Onthe 15th of the 
following month he was appointed to the 
Vesuvius steamer, in the Mediterranean ; 
and in Sept. 1841, as additional, to the 
Niagara 20, on the Lakes of Canada, 
whence he returned in the spring of 1842. 
In Dec. 1843 he was appointed to the 
Illustrious 72, the flag-ship of Sir Charles 
Adam on the North American and West 
Indian station; and in the autumn of 
1844, he was placed on half-pay. In Dec. 
1847 he was appointed to the Vindictive ; 
and thence, in May, 1848, removed to the 
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Wellesley, from which he was invalided 
in March, 1849. 

He married, in 1839, Miss Elizabeth 
Kington, of Deal. 


Lizvt.-CoLone. G. HENDERSON, 

April 21. At Southampton, aged 71, 
Lieut.-Col. George Henderson, late of the 
Royal Engineers. 

Colonel Henderson was an old resident 
of Southampton, and took an active part 
in several of its public works. He became 
early associated with the South-Western 
Railway, and continwed a director of it till 
his death. He was also a director of the 
South-Western Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, and a director of the Southampton 
Gas Company, and chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany of London, in all of which important 
situations he exhibited great energy and 
ability. He had filled the office of Mayor 
of Southampton with great credit to him- 
self. 

His body was interred in the catacombs 
at All Saints’ Church, being the last but 
two interments that can take place there 
under the late Act, the right to those 
having been purchased some years ago at 
a great expense. The funeral was deferred 
as long as possible, to enable one of Co- 
lonel Henderson’s sons to arrive by the 
Atrato, and the vessel only came up the 
Southampton Water as the funeral left the 
residence of the deceased. 


Sir Georce Heap, Knr. 

May 2. In Cockspur-street, aged 73, 
Sir George Head, Knt. Deputy Knight 
Marshal to Her Majesty. 

Sir George Head was the eldest son of 
James Roper Head, esq., of the Hermit- 
age, Kent, by Frances-Anne, daughter of 
George Burges, esq., and the Hon. Anne 
Somerville, only daughter of James tenth 
Lord Somerville. His younger brother, 
Major Sir Francis Bond Head, K.C.H., was 
created a baronet in 1837. Their paternal 
ancestors were Portuguese Jews, descended 
from Fernando Mendez, who came from 
Portugal, and was physician to King 
Charles II, Their grandfather, Moses 
Mendez, esq., of London, married Anne 
Gabriella, second daughter and co-heir of 
the Rev. Sir Francis Head, Bart., of the 
Hermitage, the representative of an old 
Kentish family. 

Sir George Head was born at the Her- 
mitage, in the parish of Higham, situate 
in that retired part of the county of Kent 
which forms a peninsula between the rivers 
Thames and Medway: and in that 
country, when not at school (he was edu- 
cated at the Charter-house), he passed the 
greater part of his early days. In the 
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spring of 1808 he left his paternal home, 
to do Captain’s duty with the West Kent 
Militia, then quartered at Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk ; and having, in the course of 
that service during the next twelve 
months, visited various parts of the 
country, he obtained three months’ leave 
of absence, and, in the spring of 1809, re- 
paired to Portugal—the country of his an- 
cestors. At that period some unexpected 
family events made it desirable for him to 
abandon the tranquil pursuits of rural life, 
and to seek a vocation; and, after some 
other fruitless efforts to obtain employ- 
ment, he accepted the office of a commis- 
sariat clerk, and joined the British army at 
Badajoz. His qualifications, according to 
his own account of them, may have been 
easily surpassed in every one of the ap- 
pointments made last year in the Crimea, 
to which so much exception has been 
taken ; however, he had a kind and indul- 
gent superior, and, under his guidance, he 
soon became an active and efficient officer: 
In April, 1810, he was sent from Coim- 
bra with the commissariat charge of Co- 
lonel Robe’s brigade of artillery, then or- 
dered to invest Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
officers invited him to become an honorary 
member of their mess, and he lived hap- 
pily in their companionship during the 
eventful proceedings of the next twelve 


months, including the advance to the 
battle of Busacos, the retreat of the allied 
army to the lines of Torres Vedras, and 
the subsequent advance, in pursuit of 
Marshal Massena, until the battle of 


Fuentes d’Onor. He was then advanced 
to the grade of a deputy assistant commis- 
sary general, and attached to the division 
of the army commanded by Sir Brent 
Spencer. He was next put in charge of 
a depét at Alto de Ch&o, and thence or- 
dered to another depdt at Celorico, where, 
on the approach of Marmont, he was or- 
dered to destroy the magazines by fire. 

In May 1813, he received orders to 
proceed to Momento da Beira, to under- 
take the commissariat charge of the third 
division, commanded by Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton, with which he witnessed the battles 
of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, 
Orthes, and Toulouse, and closed this pe- 
riod of his service when the third division 
embarked for England, at Pouillac, on the 
Gironde. Of this active period of his life 
Sir George Head has left an interesting 
narrative, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of an Assistant 
Commissary-General,’’ attached to the 
second part of his “* Home Tour.” 

When he was entirely relieved from 
duty, by the departure of the last trans- 
port, he obtained permission to visit Paris, 
from whence he returned to London, in 
August, 1814. “ 
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Only a few weeks after, he received or- 
ders to proceed to North America; and, 
having landed at Quebec, he was sent to 
Lake Huron to superintend the commissa- 
riat duties of a naval establishment then 
proposed to be formed for the maintenance 
of the British flag on the Canadian lakes ; 
but, peace ensuing shortly after, he found 
himself, after an absence of ten months, 
again in London. A year after, however, 
he was again sent across the Atlantic, to 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia, on the peace esta- 
blishment ; and there he remained for five 
years. His adventures during the former 
period (assisted by the knowledge he had 
acquired during his later residence in the 
same country), are described in his first 
work, which is entitled ‘‘ Forest Scenery 
and Incidents in the wilds of North Ame- 
rica, being a diary of a winter’s route 
from Halifax to the Canadas, during five 
months’ residence in the woods, and the 
borders of Lakes Huron and Simese.’’ 
This was published in 1829. Encouraged 
by its success, he afterwards produced 
‘*A Home Tour through the Manufactu- 
ring Districts of England in the Summer 
of 1835:’’ to which a second volume was 
added, as a sequel, of “A Home Tour 
through various parts of the United King- 
dom, including the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man: also Memoirs of an As- 
sistant Commissary-General. 1832, 12mo.”’ 
Both these tours were reprinted as one 
work in two volumes, 1840. In 1849, Sir 
George Head published another book of 
travels, “‘ Rome, a tour of many days.’’ 
He was also the author of some graphic 
and well-informed articles in the Quarterly 
Review; and he was the translator of “‘His- 
torical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, 1850,’’ 
12mo., and the “ Metamorphoses of Apu- 
leius, 1851,’’ 12mo. 

On the whole, he was a popular author, 
though perhaps less so than his brother, 
the author of ‘‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens 
of Nassau.” Like Sir Francis, Sir George 
Head showed himself a man of heart and 
of humour; and an artist with pen and ink, 
in his power of making pictures out of ma- 
terials no more promising than the heaps 
of broken iron in the yard of a railway sta- 
tion hospital,—or the pallid, ill-washed 
crowd of factory people that pours down 
the street of some north-country village at 
mid-day. His “ Tours through the Manu- 
facturing Districts,’’ and the separate arti- 
cles, which Sir George is understood to 
have contributed to the Quarterly Re- 
view, will be remembered and referred 
to—more perhaps for their pictures than 
for their philosophies,—by historians to 
come, who may desire to show how Poor 
Law Commissioners, intent on collecting 
statistical facts, or railway inspectors tra- 
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versing a new line, seem to have been as 
unable to resist the modern appetite for 
picturesque writing, as our Wilsons who 
have rhapsodized concerning the poets, or 
our Macaulays when they have painted 
history. As a man—who may be referred 
to as one of the old “ Albemarle Street 
set’’—Sir George Head was sociable and 
cheerful, rather than brilliant. 

Sir George Head received the honour of 
knighthood in 1831. He was unmarried, 


Very Rev. Tuomas Gaisrorp, D.D. 
Dean or Curist Cuvurcu. 

June 2. At his Deanery, in his 76th 
year, the Very Rev. Thomas Gaisford, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, a 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s and of Llandaff. 

This eminent scholar, the eldest son of 
his father, John Gaisford, Esq., of Iford, 
in the county of Wilts, was born on the 
22d Dec. 1779. He was educated at the 
school kept at Winchester by the Rev. 
Mr. Richards, of Hyde Abbey, afterwards 
a Prebendary of Winchester, where he 
was early noted for his great proficiency 
in Greek literature. He was entered a 
Commoner of Christ Church in Oct. 
1797, and was elected a Student in Dec. 
1809, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, then Dean, and by the 
unanimous suffrage of the Chapter. He 
proceeded B.A. June 3, 1801, and M.A. 
April 11, 1804. 

Mr. Gaisford acted for several years as 
tutor in his college; but he never suffered 
the instruction of his pupils to interfere 
with the pursuit of his own studies. 
His elegant and elaborate edition of the 
Enchiridion of Hepheestion, published in 
1810, established his reputation as an ac- 
curate and profound scholar. It is a cir- 
cumstance not unworthy of remark, that 
the Dean’s last literary employment was 
the preparation of a new and enlarged 
edition of this book, the last sheet of 
which was submitted to his correction only 
two days before he died. His subsequent 
works, put forth from time to time, 
attest his unwearied diligence and exten- 
sive learning. On the Great Lexicon of 
Suidas, and that called the “‘ Etymologicon 
Magnum,’’ the Dean is known to have 
bestowed a vast amount of labour both at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. Gaisford filled the office of Public 
Examiner in 1809-1810, and in 1811, on 
the elevation of Dr. William Jackson to 
the see of Oxford, he was appointed by 
the Crown to the Regius Professorship of 
Greek. Nor was this the only mark of 
Royal favour which he received. In 1895 
he was preferred to a prebend of Wor- 
cester, which however he resigned in 1828. 
Meanwhile he had been presented by his 
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College, in 1815, to the rectory of West- 
well, in Oxfordshire, which he retained 
until 1847 ; had been collated by Arch- 
bishop Howley in 1833, to a prebend of 
St. Paul’s, and by Bishop Van Mildert in 
the same year to a prebend of Llandaff. 
The latter distinguished Prelate also con- 
ferred upon him, in 1829, a stall at 
Durham, which in 1831 he exchanged 
with Dr. Samuel Smith for the Deanery 
of Christ Church, not without the full 
approbation of his Patron, and of the 
Crown. Here, in the government of his 
College and the continued prosecution of 
his favourite studies, he consumed the rest 
of his valuable life—had he lived until 
October next he would have filled the 
office 24 years, a longer period than any 
of his predecessors except Fell and Jack- 
son. Like them he was ever devoted to 
his duties ; he may be said with truth to 
have died in the discharge of them, if not 
by reason of them. For he fell ill at the 
close of four days successively employed 
in College Examinations, and only quitted 
the Common Hall, three days before his 
death, for the bed which he never left. 

The loss of the Dean of Christ Church 
to his college, to the university, and to 
the world of literature is very great. 
His fame, spread throughout Europe, re- 
flected honour upon Oxford, and Christ 
Church ; and his works, if less popular in 
form and use than others of lighter cha- 
racter, contain a fund of valuable materials 
for the help and improvement of future 
Scholars. As Greek Professor, Dr. Gais- 
ford was an official Curator of the Bod- 
leian Library, whose rights and interests 
he was ever prompt and able in defending, 
and no less liberal and judicious in adding 
to its treasures. As Delegate of the 
Press, for the space of nearly fifty years, 
he watched with singular care and ability 
over a concern, which owes mainly to him 
its unrivalled extent and efficiency. So 
conscious of this was the University, that 
when in April 1831 the degrees of B.D. 
and D.D. were conferred by diploma on 
Professor Gaisford, occasion was taken to 
mark the sense entertained by Convoca- 
tion of the great services which he had 
then already rendered to the Academic 
Press. 

It is not perhaps generally known, that 
in acknowledgment of his high reputation 
not only in England but on the Continent, 
—a reputation afterwards stamped by his 
election as a corresponding member of 
the Institute of France, and as a Fellow 
of the Royal Academy of Munich—the 
Crown designed to raise Mr. Gaisford to 
the see of Oxford on the demise of Bishop 
Lloyd in 1829; but, true to the line of 
life which he had chalked out for himself, 
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he declined the gracious offer, and pre- 
ferred devoting the remainder of his days 
to the furtherance of his great object, the 
cause of sound learning in the University. 

To deep and varied erudition the late 
Dean added a simplicity of character 
which shone forth in all his actions. Sin- 
gle and honest in purpose, firm and con- 
sistent in principle, averse to all disguise 
and ostentation, a man of rare modesty, 
of the strictest integrity, and of unaffected 
piety, he ‘‘ did justly, loved mercy, and 
walked humbly with his God.’’ These 
qualities commanded the respect of all ; 
and those to whom a nearer access and 
more intimate relations were permitted, 
will bear witness to the genuine tenderness 
of heart, which, contrasted as it was with 
great gravity of manner, formed so marked 
a feature in the admirable character of 
their lamented friend. 

Dr. Gaisford was twice married, first 
to Miss Helen Douglas, a niece of the late 
Mrs. Van Mildert, and secondly to Miss 
Jenkyns, a sister of the late Master of 
Balliol. By his former wife he has left 
three sons and two daughters. 

The following will, it is hoped, be found 
not very far from a correct list of Dr. 
Gaisford’s publications, all, except other- 
wise distinguished, in 8vo.:— 

1806. Euripidis Electra. 

1806. Catalogus Codd. MSS. et Im- 
pressorum cum Notis Manuscriptis olim 
D’Orvillianorum, qui in Bibliotheca Bod- 
leiana adservantur, 4to. 

1807. Euripidis Alcestis. Euripidis An- 
dromache—both intended, as the Electra 
had been, for Westminster School. 

1807. Cicero de Oratore, after Ernesti’s 
edition, with additional notes. 

1810. Hephestionis Enchiridion 
Metris, ad fidem MSS. recensitum. Ac- 
cedit Procli Chrestomathia Grammatica. 

1812. Catalogus Manuscriptorum qui 
a cel, E. D. Clarke comparati in Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana adservantur. Pars Prior. 
Inseruntur Scholia inedita in Platonem et 
in Carmina Gregorii Nazianzeni. 4to. 

1814—1820. Poete Greci Minores, 
Lectionis varietate et Indicibus instructi. 
4 vols. 

1820. Lectiones Platonic, e membra- 
nis Bodleianis. Accedunt Porsoni Anno- 
tata ad Pausaniam. 

1820. Aristotelis de Rhetorica Libri 
tres, ad fidem MSS. recogniti, cum Ver- 
sione Latina et Animadversionibus Vario- 
rum. 2 vols. 

1821. Homeri Ilias, cum brevi Anno- 
tatione Heynii et Scholiis minoribus 
passim emendatis. 2 vols. 

1821. The concluding volume of Wyt- 
tenbach’s edition of Plutarch’s Opera 
Moralia. 4to. and 8vo. 
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1822. Heynii Excursus in Homerum, 
et Hermanni Dissertationes de Legibus 
quibusdam subtilioribus sermonis Home- 
rici. 

1822. Stobsi Florilegium. 4 vols. 

1824. Herodotus, cum Annotationibus 
Variorum. 4 vols. 

1826. Sophocles. 2 vols. 

1827. Homeri Odyssea cum Scholiis. 
2 vols. 

1834, Suide Lexicon. fol. 3 vols. 

1836. Parcemiographi Greci. 

1837. Scriptores Latini Rei Metrice. 

1839. Theodoreti Grecarum Affectio- 
num Curatio. 

1842. Cheerobosci Dictata in Theodosii 
Canones, necnon Epimerismi in Psalmos. 
3 vols. 

1842. Eusebii Ecloge Prophetice. 

1843. Eusebii Preeparatio Evangelica. 

1844, Pearsoni Adversaria Hesychiana. 
2 vols. 

1848. Etymologicon Magnum. fol. 

1848. Vetus Testamentum ex Versione 
LXX Intt. 12mo.3 vols. 

1850. Stobei Ecloge Physic et Ethi- 
cee. 2 vols. 

1852. Eusebius contra Hieroclem et 
Marcellum. 

1852. Eusebii Demonstratio Evangeli- 
ca, 8vo. 2 vols. 

1854. Theodoreti Historia Ecclesias- 
tica. 

The body of Dr. Gaisford was interred 
in the nave of the cathedral of Christ 
Church on Saturday the 9th of June. 
The pall-bearers were the Rev. Drs. 
Pusey, Jacobson, Bull, Ogilvie, Jelf, and 
Heurtley. The mourners were Thomas 
Gaisford, esq., Major John Gaisford, the 
Rev. George Gaisford, sons of the Dean,* 
and Major Thomas Gaisford, a nephew. 
The friends who followed were— 

The Bishop of Ripon. The Vice-Chancellor 
Rev. Thomas Hunt. Principal of Magd. hall 
Rev. Dr. Wellesley. Warden of Merton Coll. 
Rev. John Williams. Warden of All Souls Col. 
Rev. Robert Hussey. Provost of Oriel Col. 
Rev. Dr. Scott. Principal of Alban hall 
Rev. Walter Brown, Warden of Wadham Col. 
Rey. T. W. Weare. Warden ot New College. 
Rey. J. E. Bode. Dr. Kenyon. 
Rev. C. A. Conybeare. Rev. Edmund Hobhouse 
Mr. W. Spencer Stan- Rey. John Rigaud. 
hope. Mr. James Wright of 
Rey. Ralph Barnes. the University Press. 
(All in the left-hand column were formerly 
Students.) 


Of the 101 Students about 80 preceded 
the coffin. The independent members 





* Dr. Gaisford’s third son, William, a 
Student of Christ Church, was drowned 
when bathing at Sandford, near Oxford, 
on the 23rd June, 1843, together with 
his friend and fellow Student Richard 
Phillimore, the youngest son of the late 
Dr, Phillimore. 
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of the college, and the members of the 
choir, were all previously assembled in the 
cathedral. The service was the usual 
Morning Service with the substitution of 
the Psalms and Lesson from the Burial 
Service. The Chant, Purcell’s; the Te 
Deum, and Benedictus, Tallis ; and the 
Anthem ‘If we believe,’’ composed by 
Mr. Goss for the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. The scene in the nave, when 
all stood round to witness the lowering of 
the body into the grave, was very striking, 
and the solemn strains of the Dead March 
from the Oratorio of Saul were in full ac- 
cordance with the feelings of those who 
slowly retired at the close of the service 
to reflect on ‘ the sure and certain hope 
of the resurrection to eternal life through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

The last of Dr. Gaisford’s prede- 
cessors, who died at the Deanery, and was 
interred in the Cathedral, was Dr. David 
Gregory, who was Dean from 1755 to 
1767. Archbishop Markham lies buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
Bishop Bagot in the churchyard of St. 
Asaph, Dr. Cyril Jackson in the church- 
yard of Felpham in Sussex, Dr. C. H. 
Hall at Durham, and Dr. S. Smith at 
Dry Drayton in Cambridgeshire,—so 
that 88 years have passed since a Dean of 
Christ Church was interred in his own 
cathedral. 

Ata meeting held in Christ Church, 
onthe 12th of June, it was resolved to 
found a Greek prize, to be called ‘the 
Gaisford Prize,’’ in memory of the late 
Dean of Christ Church, Regius Professor 
of Greek ; and for this purpose to raise 
by subscription a sum of not less than 
1,000/., the interest of which shall be 
annually employed, to reward a successful 
prizeman or prizemen, under such regu- 
lations as shall be approved by Convoca- 
tion. 

There is a portrait of Dr. Gaisford, an 
excellent and very characteristic likeness, 
engraved by Atkinson, after an original 
picture by Pickersgill. 


— 


RicHARD BLAKEMORE, Esa. 

April 17, At The Leys, co. Monmouth, 
in his 80th year, Richard Blakemore, esq. 
a magistrate for the counties of Mon- 
mouth, Hereford, Glamorgan, and Somer- 
set, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the three 
former ; formerly M.P. for Wells. 

Mr. Blakemore was born at Darlaston 
in Staffordshire, on the 8th August, 1775, 
the elder son of Mr. Thomas Blakemore, 
of Littleton-hall in West Bromwich, and 
of Darlaston, co. Stafford, by Anne, dau. 
of Mr. John Partridge, of Ross, co. Here- 
ford, an eminent ironmaster. His mater- 
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nal uncle, Mr. John Partridge, was one of 
the principal ironmasters in the same part 
of the kingdom, and died in 1810, also in 
his 80th year. To his kindness the late 
Mr. Blakemore was materially indebted. 
His uncles Richard and William Par- 
tridge were also ironmasters, and the lat- 
ter the founder of the family now resident 
at Bishop’s Wood, co. Gloucester. 

Mr. Blakemore served the office of she- 
riff of Glamorganshire in 1826, and as 
sheriff of Herefordshire in 1830. 

He was three times an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the city of Hereford, on Con- 
servative principles ; first, at the general 
election of 1826, when he opposed Mr. 
E. B. Clive, and approached him within 
fifteen votes—438 to 453. Next after the 
reconstitution of parliamentin 1832, when 
he polled 254 votes, Mr. Clive and Mr. 
Biddulph, who were returned, having re- 
spectively 392 and 380. Again at the 
election of 1835 he had 426, the former 
members having 457 and 435. At the 
election of 1837 Mr. Burr, the conserva- 
tive candidate, succeeded in throwing out 
Mr. Biddulph; but Mr. Blakemore was 
at the same time returned for Wells, with- 
out a contest; as he was again in 1841 
and 1847. At the dissolution in 1852 he 
retired from parliament. 

Mr. Blakemore was unmarried. 


Joun Heaton, Esa. 

May 14. Within two days of his 68th 
birthday, John Heaton, esq. of Plas Hea- 
ton, co. Denbigh. 

This gentleman was the only son of 
Richard Heaton, Esq. of Plis Heaton, by 
Sarah Venables of Oswestry. He served 
the office of High Sheriff of Denbighshire 
in 1837 ; and had for twenty years been 
chairman of the quarter sessions for that 
county ; and in 1854 he received from the 
magistrates and inhabitants a handsome 
testimonial, as an acknowledgement of his 
public services. 

Mr. Heaton was twice married: first in 
1814, to Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Jones, esq., of Cefn Coch, co. Denbigh, 
and sister to Wilson Jones, esq. late 
M.P. for Denbighshire; and secondly, 
in 1824, to the Hon. Anne Eliza Hen- 
niker, eldest daughter of John-Minet 
third Lord Henniker: which latter lady 
survives him. By his first marriage 
he had issue three sons and one daughter ; 
and by the second, four sons and six 
daughters. His son and heir is John 
Richard Heaton, esq., born in 1816, late 
a Captain in the 7th Dragoon Guards. The 
second son is the Rev. Charles Wilson 
Heaton. 


Wit11aM Seymovr, Esa. 

March 11. At Brighton, aged 85, 
William Seymour, esq. 

Mr. Seymour was for many years one 
of the most efficient of the magistrates of 
Brighton. He was placed in the com- 
mission of the peace in 1829, and in 
1834 was appointed Assistant Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions. He presided as 
Chairman of the Brighton bench until 
1840, when he retired from active life, re- 
ceiving the thanks of his fellow-magis- 
trates at the Lewes quarter sessions. In 
1850 his many acts of usefulness and be- 
nevolence were publicly acknowledged by 
his bust being placed in the Pavilion at 
Brighton. 

Mr. Seymour was twice married. By 
his first wife he had three sons, of whom 
the eldest was Sir William Seymour, one 
of the judges of the supreme court of judi- 
cature at Bombay, who died in 1829, 
having married Sarah-Lydia, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-General Sir Henry Oakes, 
Bart. Another of his sons died unmar- 


ried; and the only survivor is Edward 
James Seymour, M.D., F.R.S., an emi- 
nent physician in London. 


Wa trter Barton May, Esa. 

May 31. At Hadlow Castle, Kent, 
Walter Barton May, esq. 

Mr. May was the representative of two 
very old Kentish families the Bartons of 
Hadlow and the Mays of Tong. His 
father, Walter Barton, esq. assumed the 
additional name of May on succeeding to 
the estates of his maternal ancestors. 

After succeeding his father, in 1825, in 
the property of Hadlow, near Tunbridge, 
then called Court Lodge, Mr. May erected 
there a beautiful castellated mansion, with 
a tower of extraordinary elevation, which 
forms a striking feature of that part of 
Kent, and is seen from the distance of 
many miles. To this structure he gave 
the name of Court Lodge Castle, but it 
became more generally known as Hadlow 
Castle. Its exterior presents a magnifi- 
cent display of gothic taste and skill. Mr. 
May made the study and reproduction of 
the architecture of the middle ages the 
principal occupation of his life, and was 
no less remarkable for his quaint and 
agreeable manners and his great benevo- 
lence and hospitality. 

He married, in 1822, Mary, only daugh- 
ter and heir of John Porter, esq. of Fish- 
hall, Kent ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he has left issue a son and a 
daughter. His sister is the wife of Sir 
William Twysden, Bart. of Roydon-hall, 
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Wa. Devonsurre Sautt, Esa. F.S.A. 

April 26. In Aldersgate-street, in his 
72nd year, William Devonshire Saull, esq. 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
of the Geological and Astronomical Socie- 
ties, and a member of the Societé Geolo- 
gique of France. 

Mr. Saull was a man of excellent heart, 
and a great enthusiast in his pursuits, but 
his knowledge was rather superficial, and 
his views, in regard to politics and reli- 
gion as well as science, were anything but 
orthodox. He communicated some ob- 
servations to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1841, (the year of his election as 
Fellow,) on some British, Celtic, and Ro- 
man remains in the vicinity of Dunstable, 
and in the following year, on the meaning 
of Runic inscriptions; but no paper by 
him appears in the Archeeologia of the 
Society. A paper communicated by him 
to the Geological Society in 1848, entitled 
** An Essay on the Connexion between As- 
tronomical and Geological Phenomena,’ 
was not printed by the Society, but after- 
wards published by himself, and is noticed 
in our review, Feb. 1854, p. 168. Healso 
previously published in 1844 “ Notitia 
Britannie; or an Inquiry concerning the 
Localities, Habits, Condition, and pro- 
gressive Civilization of the Aborigines of 


Great Britain,’’ reviewed in our Magazine 
for April, 1855, p. 397. 

The name of Mr. Saull will be chiefly 
remembered in connexion with a valuable 
private museum, formed of geological 
specimens chiefly collected by himself, and 
other miscellaneous curiosities, which he 


opened every Thursday to the public. 
Nothing would more delight this kind but 
crotchety philosopher than the pleasure 
of instructing and exhibiting his treasures 
to the lower classes, and for a long time 
he was honourably known among geolo- 
gists as the working man’s friend.—From 
The Literary Gazette, with corrections. 
Mr. Saull’s museum is thus described 
in Mr. Timbs’s “Curiosities of London:’’ 
— The antiquities, principally excavated 
in the metropolis, consist of early British 
vases, Roman lamps and urns, amphore, 
and dishes, tiles,- bricks, and pavements, 
and fragments of Samian ware; also, a 
few Egyptian antiquities; and a cabinet 
of Greek, Roman, and early British coins, 
The geological department contains the 
collection of the late Mr. Sowerby, with 
additions by Mr. Saull; together exceed- 
ing 20,000 specimens, arranged according 
to the probable order of the earth’s struc- 
ture. Every article bears a descriptive 
label ; and the localisation of the anti- 
quities, some of which were dug up almost 
on the spot, renders these relics so many 
medals of our metropolitan civilisation.’’ 


We are not aware of Mr. Saull’s disposi- 
tion of his museum ; but it was understood 
to be his intention to bequeath it to some 
public institution, by which means it will 
be still more accessible than it was in his 
life-time. 

Go.tptineé Birp, M.D., F.R.S. 

Oct. 27. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 39, 
Golding Bird, M.D. Fellow of the Royal, 
Linnean, and Geological Societies, Fellow 
and one of the Curators of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Fellow of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, Correspond- 
ing Member of the Medical Society of 
Hamburgh, of the Philosophical Institu- 
tion of Bale, of the Philosophical Society 
of St. Andrew’s, the African Society of 
France, and others. 

For many years Dr. Bird had a large 
practice. He was an exceedingly active 
and energetic man. His name is well 
known as the author of several works,— 
amongst which we may mention the Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy 1841, 2d 
edit. 1843, 3d edit. 1847 ; Lectures on 
Electricity and Galvanism in their Physio- 
logical relations, 1849 ; Lectures on the In- 
fluence of Organic Chemistry on Thera- 
peutics, delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians, published in the Medical 
Gazette 1849 ; Researches in Poisoning by 
Charcoal Vapours, 1839; Reports on 
Diseases of Children, in the Guy’s Hos- 
pital Reports 1845; and a variety of 
papers in the medical journals, and in 
journals and transactions of scientific so- 
cieties. From an early period of his 
career his friends feared that he was too 
ambitious of success. There can be little 
doubt that his excessive application laid 
the foundation of the disease which termi- 
nated his life. 

Dr. Bird graduated at St. Andrew’s, 
first as Master of Arts, and afterwards as 
Doctor of Medicine in 1338. He became 
a licentiate of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London in 1840, and a Fellow 
in 1845. He was early connected with the 
Medical School of Guy’s Hospital as a 
lecturer on Materia Medica, was sometime 
lecturer on the practice of physic at the 
Aldersgate-street Medical Schoo!, and from 
1847 to 1849 lecturer on Materia Medica 
at the College of Physicians. From 1838 
to 1843 he was Physician to the Finsbury 
Dispensary, and afterwards Assistant Phy- 
sician to Guy’s Hospital. He had also 
served as President of the London Medi« 
cal Society. 


Mr. Henry FourpRIniER. 
Sept. 3, 1854. Aged 88, Henry Four- 
drinier, esq. 
This gentleman was descended from an 
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ancient family in one of the northern pro- 
vinces of France, whence, by religious 
persecution, they were driven into Hol- 
land. He was born in Lombard-street, 
on llth Feb. 1766, and succeeded his 
father as a paper-maker and wholesale 
stationer. In conjunction with his bro- 
ther, he patented the invention of the 
paper-making machine, in perfecting which 
he expended a considerable fortune. It 
may suffice here to state that the paper- 
making machine is constructed so as to 
imitate, and in some respects to improve, 
the processes used in making paper by 
hand; but its chief advantages are, that 
paper can be made of any size which can 
practically be required, and with a degree 
of rapidity which leaves the old method 
at an immeasurable distance. This inven- 
tion was perfected at the patentee’s paper 
mill at Two Waters, in Hertfordshire, 
situated at the union of the river Gade 
with Bulborne Brook, about the beginning 
of the present century. Between the 
years 1800 and 1807, Messrs. Fourdrinier 
expended 60,000/. on account of the ma- 
chine; and from losses consequent on its 
completion, defending the patent, &c., 
they became bankrupts in 1810. 

In 1814, on the Emperor of Russia’s 
visit to England, he commissioned a per- 
son to purchase the right of using Mr. 
Fourdrinier’s machine at the Imperial 
paper works at Peterhoff. An agreement 
was consequently concluded for the use 
of two of his machines for ten years at 
7007. a year; and Mr. Fourdrinier’s son 
went to Russia to superintend them. The 
workmen were paid by the Imperial Trea- 
sury, but Mr. Fourdrinier never received 
any part of his stipulated reward. 

Meanwhile Mr. Fourdrinier and his 
brother again petitioned Parliament upon 
their patent, fully proved by evidence to 
be their property. On 25th April, 1839, 
some interesting details of this ingenious 
invention were elicited during a debate in 
the House of Commons, when the evidence 
of Mr. Brunel and Mr. Lawson of the 
Times proved the paper-making machine 
one of the most splendid discoveries of 
modern times. The increase to the reve- 
nue was stated to be 500,000/. a year ; and 
the saving to the country effected by it 
8,000,000. The patentees’ claim was at 
length recognised; and, in May, 1840, 
7,000/. was voted by Parliament to Messrs. 
Fourdrinier, as some compensation for 
their loss by the defective state of the law 
of patents. 

In November last some influential mem- 
bers of the paper trade commenced a sub- 
scription to purchase annuities for Mr. 
Henry Fourdrinier and his two surviving 
daughters, both unmarried, Ere much 
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progress was made Mr. Fourdrinier died, 
in his 89th year, at Mavesyn Rydware, in 
Staffordshire, where he had retired, in 
possession of his cheerful and benevolent 
spirit, and as contented in his humble cot- 
tage as he was formerly in his spacious 
house. His personal appearance is thus 
described by his daughter Harriet E. 
Fourdrinier, in a little work called “ Our 
New Parish ; its Privileges and Progress, 
1851,’’ dedicated to her beloved father as 
a tribute of grateful veneration on the 
completion of his 86th year :—* His form 
is spare ; his hair is white ; he has passed 
that of ‘four score years’ which the 
Psalmist so touchingly describes; but, at 
present, we rejoice to say, his strength is 
not ‘labour and sorrow.’ His walk is ac- 
tive ; his eyes are bright; his health is 
good; his spirits buoyant, and his gait 
firm. He is the delight of his children 
and his ‘ children’s children,’ the latter of 
whom, to the number of some twenty- 
four, make him their friend and com- 
panion. He will talk with the elder, or 
romp with the young ones; drive his daugh- 
ters out in the carriage, or take long walks 
with the sons; run races with the boys, 
and dance with the girls; shews hospi- 
tality to his friends ; does his duty as a 
master ; is a loyal and devoted subject, 
and makes a capital churchwarden! Many 
worldly troubles still oppress him, but he 
bears the yoke as knowing by Whom it is 
laid on.” 

We hear the subscription is still in pro- 
gress for the benefit of Mr. Henry Four- 
drinier’s daughters, to which we wish 
success. 

Mr. Fourdrinier was the senior member 
of the Company of Stationers, having been 
elected a Liveryman 1787. His portrait 
is given in the Illustrated London News 
for Oct. 7, 1854, p. 345. 

His younger brother, Mr. Charles Four- 
drinier, was Master of the Company of 
Stationers in 1834, and died Feb. 7, 1841, 
aged 73, 

Mr. JoserH RuHopEs. 

April7. At Leeds,Mr. Joseph Rhodes, 
who, for more than half a century, has 
held a prominent place among the artists 
and art-teachers of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Rhodes was a native of Leeds, and 
was apprenticed to a house-painter in that 
town ; at the expiration of his term of 
servitude, he came to London, and was 
employed in the establishment of a japan- 
ner, in decorating articles of furniture, 
He was subsequently engaged by M. San 
Jusse to assist in the chromatic*ornamen- 
tation of architecture in the mansions of 
the wealthy. In his leisure hours from 
these engagements, he occupied himself in 
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acquiring a more intimate knowledge of 
drawing and painting, for which purpose 
he entered the schools of the Royal Aca- 
demy, when West and Fuseli were super- 
intending the studies there. He also de- 
signed and made drawings for the best 
wood-engravers of that time, and was 
offered an engagement by the managers of 
Drury Lane Theatre, then perhaps in its 
most flourishing condition, as scene- 
painter and decorator; but his contract 
with M. San Jusse compelled him to de- 
cline its acceptance. Having married 
while in London, the delicate state of his 
wife’s health induced him to quit the 
metropolis, and return to Leeds, where he 
established a school for drawing, which 
existed for forty years; among his scholars 
were F. Robinson, Topham, Atkinson, 
Cromek, &c. &c. ‘‘ So numerous,” says 
the Huddersfield Chronicle, ‘‘ were the 
pupils instructed by Mr. Rhodes, and so 
long continued his services in this branch, 
that he has been emphatically designated 
the Father of Art in Yorkshire.’”? His 
artistic talents were very varied ; figures, 
landscapes, fruit, and flowers were pro- 
duced by his pencil with success. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb. 12. At Black Rock, Dublin, aged 76, the 
Rev. Edward Archibald Douglas, Rector of Drum- 
goon, co. Cavan. He was the eldest son of Archi- 
bald Douglas, esq. of Darnock (cousin to Charles 
third Duke of Queensberry), by Mary, eldest dau. 
of Sir Paul Crosbie, fourth Bart. He married first, 
in 1809, the Lady Susan, widow of John Drewe, 
esq. and previously of Joseph Tharpe, esq. the 
third dau. of John fourth Earl of Dunmore, by 
whom he had one dau. Augusta, married to the 
Right Hon. John Wilson Fitzpatrick, late M.P. for 
Queen’s County, and has issue; secondly, Kitty, 
only dau. of the late James Collins, esq. of Knares- 
borough and Foleyfote, in the county of York, 
which lady has died since her husband, on the 
13th of March, aged 75. Mr. Douglas was uncle 
to the present Lords Milltown and Cloncurry, his 
sister Emily having married first Joseph, eldest 
son of Brice third Earl Milltown, and secondly 
Valentine-Browne second Lord Cloncurry. 

\pril 23. At Poona, the Rev. Jsaac Nicholson 
Allen, Senior Chaplain Hon. East India Company’s 
service. He was of Magdalene college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1835. Mr. Allen was chaplain to General 
Nott’s force at Candahar, and accompanied the 
army in its triumphant march to Cabool and so to 
Ferozepoor. He was enthusiastically devoted to 
his duty, and received the Ghuznee medal, which 
he had the permission of the bishop to wear on all 
public occasions. He published on his return a 
volume of Sermons, as well as a “‘ Diary of a March 
through Scinde and Affghanistan.” 

May 2. At Dover, aged 86, the Rev. William 
Toke, formerly Rector of Barnston, and Perp. 
Curate of Little Dunmow, Essex. He was the 
the third son of John Toke, esq. of Godinton, 
Kent, by Margaretta-Eleanor, dau. and heir of 
William Roundell, esq. of Knaresborough. He 
was presented to the rectory of Barnston by his 
father in 1807, and resigned it in 18 to his 
younger son. He married in 1793 Sarah, dau. of 
the Rev. Francis M. West, D.D. Rector of Draycot 
Cerne and Dauntsey, Wilts. and had issue four 
sons: 1, John, who died in 1828; 2, The Rev. 
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Nicolas, who in 1837 succeeded his uncle in the 
family estate at Godinton; 3. William-Thomas; 
4. The Rev. Richard Roundell Toke, now Rector 
of Barnston and Perp. Curate of Little Dunmow ; 
and three daughters. 

May 4. Aged 52, the Rev. Henry W. Jackson, 
B.A. Perp. Curate of Chorley, Lanc. youngest son 
of the late Major Jackson, R.M. 

At Haddenham, Bucks, aged 55, the Rev. John 
Willis, M.A. Vicar of Haddenham with Cudding- 
ton, to which he was presented by the Archdeacon 
ofElyinl8 . 

May 14. The Rev. Thomas Kelly, of Kellyville, 
Queen’s County. 

May 15. At Torquay, the Rev. W. H. Archer, 
Curate of Hanbury, late of Burton-on-Trent, and 
formerly of Somerton Lodge, Dublin. 

At Gainford, Durham, aged 62, the Rev. W. 
Bowman, formerly Principal of Gainford Academy. 

May 17. At Hastings, aged 73, the Rev. John 
Goodge Foyster, Rector of St. Clement’s in that 
town (1832). He was of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1803, M.A. 1806. Mr. Foyster’s per- 
sonal property has been proved in the court of 
Canterbury as under 14,0007. He has bequeathed 
3007. to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel ; 2007. to the Christian Knowledge Society ; 
2007. to the Church Missionary Society ; 200/. to 
the Church Building Society ; 2007. to the Clergy 
Aid Society ; 1007. to the Society for the Relief of 
the Widows and Orphans of Clergy in the arch- 
deaconry of Lewes ; and bequests to the Hastings 
Infant School, Hastings Literary and Scientific 
Society , St. Leonard’s Loan Fund, &c. 

May 20. At the vicarage, Arksey, near Don- 
caster, aged 63, the Rev. John Sorsby. 

At Llyswen House, co. Brecon, aged 49, the 
Rev. D. Williams, Rector of Llyswen. 

May 22. At Clifton, aged 55, the Rev. David 
Jones, Rector of Panteague (1838), and Tredun- 
nock (1838), co. Monmouth. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 27, the Rev. 
Henry Thomas Mair, only son of the Rev. H. 
Mair, of Donhead Lodge, Wilts. He was of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, B.A. 1849. 

May 23. At Woodstock, the Rev. George Tho- 
mas Sping, Perp. Curate of Hampton Gay, co. 
Oxford, (1851). He was of St. Edmund hall, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1840, M.A. 1843. 

May 24. Aged 69, the Rev. John Foyster Grant- 
ham, Vicar of Cookham, Berks (1837). He was 
of Exeter college, Oxford, B.A. 1807. 

May 26. Aged 67, the Rev. Burroughes Thomas 
Norgate, of Park Lodge, Streatham. He was the 
only surviving son of the late Thomas Norgate, 
M.D. of Ashfield House, Suffolk. He was formerly 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1810 as 13th Wrangler, M.A. 1813. 

May 27. Aged 46, the Rev. Christopher Senior 
Lawrence, Perp. Curate of Ash Prior’s and Cothel- 
ston, Som. (1851). 

At Lyons, aged 86, the Rev. James Samuel Pons, 
one of the Ministers of the French Protestant 
Episcopal church of the Savoy, now in Blooms- 
bury-street, London. 

May 28. Aged 55, the Rev. James Sutcliffe, 
Perp. Curate of Knockholt, Kent (1837). He was 
of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830. 

May 29. At New Ground House, Guernsey, 
aged 37, the Rev. William Bushnell, Vicar of 
Beenham Valence, Berks (1842). He was of 
University college, Oxford, B.A. 1840, M.A. 1845. 

At Weybridge, Surrey, the Rev. William Giffard, 
Rector of that parish (1846). He was a son of the 
late Sir Hardinge Giffard, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
He was of University college, Oxford, B.A. 1840, 
M.A. 1843. 

May 31. At Fenny Drayton rectory, Leic. aged 
26, the Rev. George Antony Bunting, B.A. of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, and late of Bath ; son 
of the late Rev. Anthony Bunting, Chaplain to the 
garrison at Port Antonio, Jamaica. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 36, the Rev. Edmund 
Lacon Farr, M.A. 
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June, At his residence, Feltham, Middx. 

72, the Rev. Charles Champnes, a Minor Canon of 
Windsor (1814), Rector of St. George with St. 
Botolph, London (1825), and Vicar of Wyrardis- 
bury with Langley, Bucks (1829). He was of St. 
Alban’s hall, Oxford, B.A. 1811, M.A. 1825. He 
was brother to the late Rev. T. W. Champnes, 
Minor Canon of Windsor and Westminster, Rector 
of Fulmer, and Vicar of Upton-cum-Chalvey, who 
died in 1842; uncle to the Rev. Edw. T. Champnes, 
the present Vicar of Upton-cum-Chalvey; and 
father of Henry Montague Champnes, esq. of 
Slough, apothecary. 

At Haverhill, Suffolk, aged 33, the Rev. Robert 
Lynford Nottidge Roberts, eldest son of the Rev. 
Robert Roberts, Vicar of that parish. He was of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1845, M.A. 1848. 

June 2. At Kirkby Malory, Leic. aged 73, the 
Rey. Samuel Punter Gamilen, Rector of that parish 
(1854). He was of Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 
1805, M.A. 1811. 

June 4, At Chelsea, aged 85, the Rev. John 
Rush, LL.B. Incumbent of the Old Church at 
Chelsea (1824), and for 52 years Rector of Hart- 
well with Hampden, Bucks (1803). He was of 
St. John’s college, Oxford, B.C.L. 1799. 

June9, At Worcester, aged 59, the Rev. James 
Colville, of Magdalene hall, Oxford, B.A. 1820, 
M.A, 1821. 

At Dunmanway, co. Cork, the Rev. William 
Meade, Vicar of Fanlobbus. 

June 10. At Thorneloe House, aged 78, the Rey. 
Thomas Henry Newport, of Hanley Court, Worc. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Sept. 27, 1854. Supposed to be lost in the wreck 


of the Arctic-steamer, Ralph, eldest son of George 
Wilson Maddison, esq. of Partney, Linc. and grand- 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Maddison. 

Oct. 22. On board the Cyclone, between Cal- 
cutta and Australia, George Macartney Cheyne, 
esq. surgeon E.I.C.S. 

Jan. 25. On board the Monarch, Capt. George 
Reynolds, 70th Regt. son of the late Lawrence 
Reynolds, esq. Paxton Hall, Hunts. 

Feb. 5. At Melbourne, Australia, Henry Erskine 
Rowe, Classical Professor in the University and 
late Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1849, M.A, 1852. 

Feb.7. On board the Caldera, on her passage 
to Melbourne, in consequence of a fall from aloft, 
Frederick, seventh son of Robert Gamman, esq. 
of Hackney, and Storehouse-wharf, Ratcliff. 

Feb. 11. At sea, on his way from Rangoon to 
Madras, aged 48, Lieut.-Col. John Back, Madras 
Artillery. 

Feb. 20. Near Melbourne, Australia, Francis- 
Blayds, third son of the Rev. J. L. Newmarch. 

Marchi. AtGoulburn, N.S.W.aged 34, Henry- 
Tulip, youngest son of the late Thomas Brunton, 
esq. of Southwick, near Sunderland. 

Marchli. Atsea,aged 28, John T. Maitland, fifth 
son of the Rev. C. D. Maitland, of Brighton. 

Lost overboard from a heavy sea, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, on board the Sea Witch, on his pas- 
sage home from Shanghai, China, aged 23, Cle- 
ment Robertson, youngest son of the late Daniel 
Robertson, esq. 

March 16. At his residence, 6, Circus, Bath, 
James Watson, esq. aged 72, only surviving son 
of David Watson, esq. formerly of Stamford. 

March\7. At Stratford-upon-Avon, in the 23rd 
year of his age, sincerely lamented, Edward, 
youngest son of William Tibbits, esq. solicitor. 

March 19. In Marchmont-st. aged 77, Betty, 
widow of Joseph Ashton Watson, esq. who died at 
Paris, August 3, 1826, aged 46. (See Gent. Mag. 
1826, vol. 1. pp. 184, 382.) She was the dau. of 
Henry Pilkington, esq. of Horwich, near Bolton, 
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Lancashire, and had been confined to her bed- 
room for more than 30 years, which long illness 
she bore with meekness and Christian resignation. 
Her body was interred in Highgate Cemetery, 
March 26th. 

April3. At Chinsurah, near Calcutta, Isabella- 
Anne, widow of Clement Madely Smith, M.D. 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Cave, esq. of Des- 
boreugh, co. Northampton. 

At Hong Kong, aged 28, Frederick Woollcombe, 
esq. R.N. commander of H.M.S. Styx, third son of 
the Rev. William Woollcombe, B.D. Rector of 
Hennock and Vicar of Christow. He was acting- 
Lieut. of the Acton 26, and Kingfisher 12, on the 
coast of Africa in 1846, andon the paying off of the 
latter vessel in July 1848, was presented with a 
commission, bearing date June 24, 1846. He 
afterwards served for some time as flag-Lieut. to 
Rear-Adm. Barrington Reynolds in the South- 
ampton 50, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

April 10. On his passage from England to 
Madras, aged 44, Capt. John Henry Bourdieu, 
Madras Artillery. 

April 12. Killed before Sebastopol, aged 23, 
William Henry Douglas, Lieut. R.N. of H.M.S. 
Queen, son of Lieut.-Col. Claud Douglas, of the 
Bengal Army. 

April 14. From a rifle shot, whilst in dis- 
charge of his duty, superintending the repair of a 
parapet in the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 
17, Horatio Berthon Preston, Lieut. 88th Regt. 
youngest son of William Robert Preston, esq. 
Minesteed Lodge, New Forest, Hants. 

April 15. Before Sebastopol, from a wound re- 
ceived on the 12th, aged 27, Capt. Gustavus St. 
John Crofton, R. Eng. youngest son of the late 
Duke Crofton, of Lakefield, esq. Dep. Lieut. of co. 
Leitrim. 

April 1G. At Berhampore, Capt. John Percival, 
22d Madras N.I. eldest son of the Rev. Percival 
Frye, Vicar of St. Winnow, Cornwall. 

April 20. At London, Canada West, aged 46, 
George-William, eldest son of the late Rev. W. E. 
Girdlestone, Rector of Kelling and Salthouse. 

April21. Aged 63, James Love, esq. of Staun- 
ton-upon-Wye, and Ross, Herefordshire. As a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Horse Artillery he was 
actively engaged in the Peninsular campaigns 
from 1809 to 1815, receiving for his services the 
medal and clasps. 

April 24. At sea, on his passage from the coast 
of Africa, Lieut. Francis Gordon Probyn, R.N. late 
of Her Majesty’s ship Linnet, second son of Capt. 
George Probyn, of Bryanstone-square. 

April 25. At Bombay, on his way to England, 
aged 30, John Mapes Webb Ensor, Lieut. 10th 
Foot, eldest son of the late J. M. Ensor, esq. of 
Rollesby Hall, Norfolk. 

At Woodstock, Upper Canada, Eleanora, wife of 
William Maynard, esq. dau. of the late Capt. John 
Blanshard, E.I.C.S. 

April 26. At Waterford, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
Nichols, of the Alexander, second dau. of the late 
Mr. P. Verdon, of Thelnetham. 

April 27, At Canterbury, Mrs. Margaret Curl- 
ing, at an advanced age. 

Aged 69, Elizabeth, elder dau. of the late Ro- 
bert Tidswell, esq. formerly of Oporto, and after- 
wards of Kimbolton, Hunts. 

April 28. At Aden, aged 26, Charles James 
Lyon, esq. Lieut. 16th Bombay N.I. eldest sur- 
viving son of Capt. Geo. Lyon. 

At Scutari, of fever, aged 26, Robert Thomas 
Simons, esq. Army Medical Staff, youngest son of 
the late William V. Simons, esq. of Llanelly, Car- 
marthenshire, and brother of William V. L. 
Simons, esq. late of Gray’s-inn, B.L. 

April29. At Portsmouth, aged 19, Capt. Robert 
William Johnson, S. Lincoln Militia, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Johnson, of Wytham-hill. ; 

April 30. At Stourbridge, after giving birth to 
a daughter, who survives her, Mary, wife of 
Ashby G. Osborn, esq. third dau. of Rev. C.F, 
Watkins, Vicar of Brixworth. 
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At Wellingborough, Louisa, wife of George 
Burnham, esq. : 

Lately. Accidentally drowned in the Calcutta 
river, aged 20, Arthur-Green, third surviving 
son of the late Capt. F. G. Annesley, R.N. 

At Seetabulder, aged 36, Capt. Charles Borlase 
Stevens, 29th Madras Light Infantry, fourth son 
of the late John Stevens, esq. of Exeter. 

Killed before Sebastopol, aged 18, Lieut. Thor- 
ley Stone, 55th Regt. son of E. G. Stone, esq. of 
Chambers Court, Worc. 2 

May 1. Of cholera, on his passage from Con- 
stantinople to Balaklava, George Stevenson Ayre, 
youngest surviving son of the late Thomas Ayre, 
esq. of Sunderland. 

On his voyage from Calcutta, in the Oricntal, 
aged 59, Major-Gen. William Nairn Forbes, Bengal 
Engineers, Master of the Calcutta Mint. 

In Edinburgh, Helen-Grant, wife of Colonel 
Alexander Kyle, of Binghill, only dau. of the late 
neas M‘Donell, esq. of Scothouse. 

May 2. Killed in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol, aged 23, Frank John Curtis, esq. Lieut. 46th 
Regt. fourth son of Charles B. Curtis, esq. of 
Friar’s-place, Acton. ; 

May 3. Aged 60, Capt. Robert Simpson, on 
board of the Odessa packet, on his passage from 
Constantinople to the Crimea. 

At Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, Sarah- 
Margaretta, relict of Thomas Terry, esq. of Sut- 
ton Coldfield. 

May 5. In Sebastopol, of wounds received in 
front of the trenches, Capt. William Trail Arnold, 
4th Regt. younger son of the late Capt. W. F. Ar- 
nold, 19th Lancers, of Little Missenden Abbey, 
Bucks. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 89, John Edw. Hall, 
esq. only surviving son of the late John Hall, 
esq. historical engraver to King George the Third. 

At Aylsham, Norf. aged 92, Sarah, dau. of the 
Rev. Samuel Shaw, formerly Rector of Melton 
with Berney. 

At Princess-sq. aged 78, Jno. Shurlock, esq. 

May 6. Aged 79, John Grant, esq. of Nuttall 
Hall, near Bury, Lancashire. 

At Cupar, Sophia-Agnes, wife of the Rev. A. 
Heron, and dau. of the late Rev. Willliam Robert- 
son, of Blyth. 

Aged 28, William-Henry, eldest son of William 
Henry Lidbetter, esq. of Tunbridge Wells. 

At Deopham, aged 83, Mary, relict of Garret 
Oddin Taylor, esq. 

May 7. At Paris, Maj.-Gen. Baumgarat, C.B. 

At Liverpool, suddenly, aged 27, Edward Wil- 
laston Septimus Driffield, youngest son of the late 
Rev. G. T. Driffield, Vicar of Prescot. 

In Paris, aged 43, William Higgenson Duff, esq. 
of Grosvenor-place. 

At Deal, aged 68, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. Thomas 
Gorton, purser, R.N. 

At the vicarage, Wiggenhall St. Mary, near 
Lynn, Elizabeth-Emily, wife of the Rev. Michael 
Elijah Hearn. 

At Falmouth, aged 88, Rob. Jope Kinsman, esq. 

May 8. At Wribbenhall, near Bewdley, Sophia, 
wife of James Cole, esq. surgeon. 

At the house of her brother, Tyrell Moody, esq. 
Newmarket, aged 67, Mary Moody. 

May 9. At Monkton, Dorset, Sarah-Ann, wife 
of the Rev. J. Foster, Rector of Monkton. 

At Perpignan, East Pyrenees, aged 28, William 
Stephens Hays, esq. solicitor, eldest son of the late 
Henry John Whitaker Cooper Roger Hays, esq. 
of Tewkesbury. 

In East India-road, aged 57, Thomas Waterman, 
sen. esq. naval architect. 

At Corfu, aged 17, Laura, only dau. of Colonel 
the Hon. Berkeley Wodehouse. 

May 10. At Hillingdon, aged 57, Francis Brown 
Blake, esq. 

Aged 55, Hunter Gordon, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
barrister. 

In Madeira, aged 55, Dr. Alexander Oliveira. 

At Newbold Grange, Warw. aged 32, Elizabeth- 
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Bradlick, wife of Geo. Hen. Walker, esq. solicitor, 
eldest dau. of the late Rob. Bradlick Edyvean, of 
Bodmin, esq. 

At Clifton, Henry Wood, esq. formerly of Brix- 
ton, Surrey. 

May 11. At NewCatton, aged 26, Esther-Shaw, 
wife of E. E. Benest, esq. eldest dau. of Thomas 
Parker, esq. of Gillingham. 

In Upper Seymour-st. Elizabeth, relict of Joshua 
Edward Cooper, of Markree Castle, Sligo, esq. 
Lieut.-Col. of the Sligo Militia, and M.P. for that 
county, dau. of the late Robert Lindesay, of 
Loughry, co. Tyrone, esq. 

Before Sebastopol, while leading his men against 
the enemy, aged 22, Capt. Richard Lloyd Edwards, 
68th Regt. eldest son of Richard Lloyd Edwards, 
of Nanhoron, Carnarvonshire, esq. 

At North Petherton, near Bridgewater, aged 2, 
Aline-Georgiana, the second dau. of the Rev. Gran- 
ville Frodsham Hodson. 

At Seaton, Devon, aged 84, Richard Justice, 
esq. formerly of Berkshire. 

In Great Coram-st. aged 57, Emily-Muriel, 
widow of Capt. Marr, E.I.C.S. 

At Little Walsingham, aged 78, William Loades 
Rix, gent. for nearly thirty years a Commissioner 
of Taxes. 

May 12. At Hampstead, Samuel Bourchier, esq. 
late of Wellington. 

Aged 15, the Hon. Frederick Lowry Corry, 
third son of the late Earl of Belmore. 

In Upper Baker-st., Miss Susannah Ford, sister 
and last surviving relative of the late Richard 
Ford, esq. formerly of Somerset House. 

In Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, aged 86, 
John Fraser, esq. 

Aged 58, Bennett One esq. of Lowndes-sq. 
He was the third son of William Gosling, esq. the 
eminent and wealthy banker of Fleet-street, by 
his first wife, a daughter of Sir Ellis Cunliffe, Bart. 
She died Dec. 18, 1803, and his father died Jan. 
27, 1834. (See Gent. Mag. 1834, i. 441.) Mr. 
Bennett Gosling originally was a barrister of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Nov. 20, 1823 ; but left that profession 
to become a partner in the banking-house. He 
died unmarried. 

At Cheltenham, Maria, widow of William 
Turner, esq. Deputy-Lieut. and magistrate for the 
co. of Oxford. 

May 13. At Kingstown, Ireland, aged 68, Geo. 
Robert Boehm Berney, esq. of Kennet Lodge, 
Reading. 

At Chagford, Devon, aged 64, Susanna, relict of 
John Berry, esq. 

At Ashton, Cornwall, aged 84, John Cory, esq. ; 
also, May 26, at Landrake Vicarage, Mary, his 
widow. 

At Limerick, aged 66, Penelope, widow of 
George Henry Duckworth, Lieut.-Col. 48th Regt. 
killed at the battle of Albuera. 

Charles Adams Dyer, esq. formerly of Canew- 
don-hall, Rochford, Essex. 

At Eaton-place, the Right Hon. Jane, Countess 
of Enniskillen. She was the eldest dau. of James 
Archibald Casamaijor, esq., was married in 1844, 
and has left issue a young family. 

Anne, widow of Rev. James Hardinge, of Cul- 
worth-cottage, Northamptonshire. 

Aged 38, Esther, wife of Robert Hume, esq. of 
Berners-st. 

At Rayrigg, Windermere, aged 61, George 
Thomson Jacob, esq. of Shillingstone, Lieut.-Col. 
of the Dorset Militia. 

At Northampton, aged 76, John Knapton, esq. 
late collector of Inland Revenue. 

Aged 72, Henry Lainson, esq. of Heath House, 
Reigate. 

At Ipswich, aged 63, James Abbot Lloyd, esq. 
late collector of H.M’s. Customs at Sunderland. 

At Glenfauld, Rothesay, Elizabeth-Gauntlett, 
widow of Captain William Morrison, 43d Light 
Infantry. 

At Stoke-next-Guildford, aged 67, Capt, Francis 
Piner, of the 58th Regiment. 
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Near Bruges, Henry Nicholson Tinklar, Lieut, 
R.M. eldest surviving son of Captain Tinklar, R.M. 
who died in command of Ascension Island. 

At Hatherton, Cheshire, aged 79, Thomas 
Twemlow, esq. late of Alsager, and of the Elms, 
near Betley, co. Stafford. 

At North Shields, aged 66, Sarah, the wife of 
James Wait, esq. 

In Acacia-terrace, St. John’s-wood, aged 81, 
Mr. Charles Wood, more than 50 years an inha- 
bitant of St. Bride’s, Fleet-st. 

May 14. Aged 44, Christopher Bicknell, esq. 
of North Lodge, Kilburn, and Connaught-terrace. 

At Teignmouth, Devonshire, aged 72, John 
Cutting, esq. eldest son of the late Mr. John Cut- 
ting, of Playford Hall. 

At Alnwick, aged 84, John Davison, esq. a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, surgeon 
to the Alnwick Infirmary, and to the union work- 
house. He was a contributor to the Lancet and 
to the Medical Times. 

At Stirling, aged 49, Elizabeth-Gloyne, wife of 
the Rev. T. C. George, late Missionary in Ceylon. 

At Kilmainham, aged 62, Capt. Edward Gol- 
borne, late of the 7ist Light Infantry. 

In Gower-street, aged 60, Patrick Grant, esq. 
formerly of Ross-shire, N.B. 

At Dean, aged 73, Charles Harwood, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Edwin Paxton Hood, 
of Nibley, Dursley, Glouc. and dau. of Mr. Barn- 
by, of Hull, goldsmith. 

At Diptford Parsonage, near Totnes, George 
Edward Taylor Johnson, only son of the Rey. 
W. Cooper Johnson, Rector of Diptford. 

In Cambridge-terr. Hackney, aged 58, Matilda, 
widow of Isaac Knight, esq. 

At Kiltanon, co. Clare, aged 59, Lucy, wife of 
James Moloney, esq. 

At Tottenham, aged 66, Lucy-Anne, relict of 
Thomas Pownall, esq. R.N. 

Aged 77, William Rashleigh, esq. of Menabilly, 
co. of Cornwall. 

At Folkestone, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John 
Scott, esq. of Smeeth, near Ashford. 

At the residence of his son-in-law in Poplar, 
near London, aged 44, Mr. John Smith, of Fort 
House, Monkwearmouth. He was in early life a 
working blacksmith, and afterwards a tavern- 
keeper ; became, by innate energy and enterprise, 
an extensive shipbuilder, shipowner, and mer- 
chant, and was elected churchwarden of Monk- 
wearmouth and a member of the Sunderland 
town-council. He employed 500 men—by whom, 
being “areal John Bull man,” he was much es- 
teemed ; as, indeed, he was by his friends and 
neighbours generally. 

At Thornton-heath, Croydon, aged 72, Lucy 
Hinds, wife of Thomas Swain, esq. 

At Winchester, Lydia, relict ofthe Rev. Wm.Tug- 
well Williams, late Chaplain to St. Cross Hospital. 

At Sheerness, aged 52, Mr. T. Woolcott, formerly 
clerk of the works under the Hon. Board of Ord- 
nance. 

May 15. At Islington, aged 83, Lieut. Thomas 
Agar, 4th Royal Veteran Battalion, and formerly 
Governor of the County Prison, Maidstone. 

At Sussex-place, Hyde Park, aged 42, Robert 
Chaloner, esq. of Longhull, Guisbrough, a justice 
of the peace for the north riding of Yorkshire, 
and lord of the manor of Guisbrough. 

At Toppesfield, Essex, aged 18, Emily, second 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Gooch. 

At Binstead, Isle of Wight, Charlotte Caroline 
Willis, sister of the late John Fleming, esq. of 
Stoneham Park. 

Anna Maria, wife of Thomas Lowten Lowten, 
esq. formerly of Manley, Cheshire. 

Rebecca, wife of Henry Mawley, esq. of Gower-st. 

Thomas Mosyer, esq. of Orpington, Kent. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Hannah, widow of James 
— esq. M.P. for London, who died July 14, 


At Pevensey, Mary, wife of the Rev. R. King 
Sampson. . 
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At Menheniot, near Liskeard, aged 88, Ann, 
relict of the Rev, Isaac Tyeth, Rector of Michael- 
= and Perp. Curate of St. Stephen’s-by-Laun- 
ceston. 

At the Widows’ College, Winchester, Mrs. L. 
Williams, widow of the Rev. J. T. Williams, for 
many years chaplain of St. Cross Hospital. 

May 16. At Kingswinford, Staff. aged 73, 
Edward Addenbrooke Addenbrooke, eldest son of 
the late John Addenbrooke Addenbrooke, esq. 
and Elizabeth his wife, of Wollaston Hall, Worc. 

In Suffolk-st. Pall-Mall East, aged 74, John 
Alliston, esq. late of Russell-sq. 

At Winchester, aged 78, Mrs. Bayspoole, mother 
of R. Bayspoole, esq. of Longeroft-cottage. 

In Somerset-st. aged 83, Anne, relict of the Rev. 
C. H. Burt, B.A. Vicar of Cannington, Som. and 
of Westgate House, Bridgwater. 

At Oxford, aged 11, Charlotte Frances, dau. of 
the Rev. H. 0. Coxe, M.A. 

Aged 82, Susannah, relict of Capt. John Clarke 
Doewra, of Sydenham, Kent. 

At Sudbury, Sophia, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Dupont, esq. 

At Bayswater, Sarah Lovell Hampden, second 
dau. of the late John Hampden, esq. of Smaliridge, 
Barbados, sister of the late Rev. John Edward 
Hampden, B.A. Rector of Hinton Martell, Dorset, 
and of the late Renn Hampden, esq. M.P. 

John Charlton Hill, eldest surviving son of 
Chrs. Hill, esq. Wollaston House, co. Northampt. 

At York, at an advanced age, Mr. Joseph 
Houldam, for nearly 20 years teacher of weaving 
at the Wilberforce School for the Blind. He was 
in early life a soldier; was with the Duke of York 
in Holland, and with Sir John Moore’s brigade in 
Egypt, where he lost his sight. He had five 
brothers and seventeen cousins in the battle of 
Waterloo. 

At Hastings, aged 28, Russell Lavender Major, 
esq. 

At Devonport, the wife of Alfred Norman, esq. 
architect. 

May 17. At Markyate Cell, Herts, the seat of 
her son, D. G. Adey, esq. aged above 90, Christian, 
relict of Daniel Adey, esq. of Seddlewood and 
Wotton-under-Edge. 

At Hanwell, aged 63, George Baillic,esq. He 
was agent for the colonies of St. Lucia, Antigua, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and British Guiana. Mr. Baillie 
was a useful magistrate for Middlesex, and many 
years one of the visitors of the lunatic asylum ; 
and was highly esteemed by numerous friends. 

At Upper Homerton, aged 78, Sam. Berger, esq. 

At Shaftesbury, Mary, wife of William Bur- 
ridge, esq. 

At Cardiff, Charlotte, relict of James Lewis, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late Sir J. Homfray. 

At St. Stephen’s by Launceston, aged 73, Har- 
riet, widow of the Rev. Edward Rodd, D.D. of 
Trebartha Hall. She was the cldest dau. of Chas, 
Rashleigh, esq. of Duporth, Cornwall, was married 
in 1805, and left a widow in 1842, having had a 
numerous family. 

Accidentally drowned by the upsetting of a boat 
in Sandown Bay, aged 16, John, only son of the 
Rev. Robert Sherson, of Yaverland, I. W. 

May 18. At his son’s residence, aged 75, Fre- 
derick Cooley Chappell, esq. late of the Stock 
Exchange. 

At Truro, aged 83, the relict of Thomas Devon- 
shire, esq. Comptroller of Customs at Plymouth. 

Aged 54, Mr. W. B. Emmens, for 24 years the 
collector of the Labourers’ Friend Society, and the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the La- 
bouring Classes, Exeter Hall. 

Aged 44, Henry Fargues, esq. of Lee, near ll- 
fracombe. 

At Dungarvan, Dr. Foran, titular bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore. 

At Cambridge, aged 29, Georgiana-Diana, wife 
of George W. Gordon, esq. LL.B. of Jesus college. 

At Brighton, aged 59, Frangois Grandineau, esq. 

At Cheltenham, the widow of Joseph Sargent, 
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esq. of Limerick, and mother of Major-General 
Sargent, Madras Army. 

In Chester-street, aged 27, Harriet-Margaret, 
wife of Willoughby Hurt Sitwell, esq. of Ferney 
Hall, Shropshire, dau. of William H. Harford, esq. 
of Barley Wood, Somerset. 

a In Acacia-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 96, Isaac 


lee, esq. 
At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, Caroline, wife of 
John James Smith, esq. and dau. of the late 
W. B. Gurney, esq. 

At Chaddlewood House, Devon, aged 70, Milly, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. Symons, youngest dau. of the 
late William Miles, esq. of Manilla Hall, Clifton. 

At Arrington Bridge, aged 59, Henry Woodruff, 
esq. Lieut. R.N.and Deputy-Lievt. of Cambridge- 
shire. He had for the last ten years resided at 
Arrington, having succeeded the late Capt. Hart, 
R.N. as land-agent to Rear-Adm. the Earl of 
Hardwicke, Lord-Lieut. of the county, with whom 
he had in early life been much engaged in active 
service, and served with in the flag-ship of the 
late Lord Exmouth, at the battle of Algiers, and 
in that of Admiral Sir David Milne, on the north 
coast of America. 

May 19. At Clifton, aged 51, Francis Robert 
Bedwell, esq. one of the Registrars of the High 
Court of Chancery. 

At Leamington, aged 69, Elizabeth, relict of 
William Brown, esq. of Edgehill, Liverpool. 

At Southsea, Portsmouth, Charlotte, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. John Wm. Fane, of Wormsley-park, 
Oxfordshire. She was the youngest dau. of the 
late Theodore Henry Broadhead, esq.: became 
the third wife of Colonel Fane in 1845, and has 
left issue a son and a daughter. 

At Dover, aged 74, Capt. T. Beaufoy Leonard, 
late of Hunton, Erdington, Warwickshire. 

At Bishopwearmouth, aged 84, Mary-Ann, 
widow of Thomas Parker, esq. 

At Eastgrinstead, Sussex, aged 22, William, 
only son of Thos. Pinkett, esq. formerly of the 
Temple, solicitor. 

In Dartmoor Prison, whither he had been re- 
moved on account of ill-health from the Millbank 
Penitentiary, Tom Provis, alias Sir Richard Hugh 
Smyth, the pretender to the title and estates of 
Smyth of Ashton Court, near Bristol. His trial 
and condemnation for forgery at the Gloucester 
assizes in April 1854 are recorded in our Maga- 
zine, vol. xLi. p. 517. 

At Hurst, Berks, aged 62, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Rivers, R.E. 

At Bath, W. Herbert Saunders, esq. a magis- 
trate for the counties of Cork and Kerry. 

At Leicester, aged 78, Mr. William Scott, a ve- 
teran reformer. He was one of those present at a 
dinner held at the Three Cranes inn in 1797 to 
commemorate the destruction of the Bastille, and 
was there singing the Marsellaise hymn, when the 
party was broken up by the cavalry soldiers then 
stationed in the town, and two of the company 
died of the wounds they received. In 1817 he got 
into further trouble through the machinations of 
Oliver the Government spy, and his house and 
garden were rifled in a search for seditious papers 
or arms supposed to be concealed. He was after- 
wards liberated on bail, no charge being substan- 
tiated against him. Two of his sons were after- 
wards in the First Life Guards, but, true to their 
hereditary politics, they carried the Reform ban- 
ners when Mr. Paget was returned for the county. 

In Dublin, aged 57, John Charles Tatlow, esq. 
late of Crover, and of the Rocks, co. Cavan. 

At Hastings, aged 21, Joseph Watson, esq. 

At the residence of the Rev. Edward Bates, 
Bishop’s Itchington, Warwickshire, John Waugh, 
esq. M.D. of Leamington Spa. 

May 20. Aged 22, Alexander Alexander, esq. 
of Dorset-place, and of Londonderry. 

At Lille, France, aged 25, Pauline, wife of James 
Bonsor, jun. esq. 

At Homewood, Ripley, Surrey, Julia, wife of 
W. C. B. Eatwell, M.D. Assistant-Surgeon E.1.C.S. 
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At Wedmore, Som. aged 71, John Glanvile, esq. 

At Croydon, aged 38, Thomas, third and last 
surviving son of late Richard Wm. Hayward, esq. 

At Cullercoats, aged 76, George Hodgson, esq. 
second son of the late G. Hodgson, esq. of Bishop’s 
Auckland. 

At Plymouth, aged 87, Mrs. Howell. 

In the camp before Sebastopol, of cholera, aged 
34, Major Edward Norton, 88th Regt. 

At Bayswater, aged 76, Peter Powell, esq. late 
of the War Office. 

At Plymouth, aged 48, Joseph Pridham, esq. 
attorney. 

At Brighton, aged 48,Margaret-Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the late C. R. Silvester, esq. of Hamburg, 
and grand-dau. of the late Sir Robert Baker, Police 
Magistrate at Bow Street. 

At Hexham, aged 66, Dorothy, wife of William 
Stokoe, esq. 

At Kensington, Mr. T. R. Travers, a popular vo- 
calist, late of Drury-lane and the Surrey Theatres, 
He was known by the assumed name of Travers, 
but his real name was Romer, and he belonged to 
the talented family of the Romers, the different 
members of which have been long connected with 
the lyrical drama. 

Aged 83, George Coleman Tucker, esq. of Lower 
Norwood, for more than 50 years an inhabitant of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

At Beverley, aged 74, Mrs. Mary Watson. 

May 21. Aged 80, Agnes, wife of the Rey. 
Charles Carver, Vicar of Horning, dau. of the late 
Rev. Anthony Barwick, Vicar of that parish. 

At Exeter (where he was stationed with his 
regiment), aged 34, Lord Spencer Scott Compton, 
Capt. 15th Hussars, brother to the Marquess of 
Northampton. He was the third son of Spencer- 
Joshua-Alwyne, the late Marquess, by Margaret, 
eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Douglas Maclean Cle- 
phane, of Torloisk. He entered the 85th Regt. as 
Lieut. in 1843, and was made Capt. 15th Hussars 
in Dec. 1846. He returned with his regiment 
from the East Indies in June last. His body was 
removed for interment to Castle Ashby. 

Catherine-Mary, wife of Henry Robinson, esq. 
Deputy Assistant Commissary-general. 

At Rose-hill, Caversham, Oxon. aged 71, Henry 
John Shepherd, esq. 

At South Ockendon Hall, Essex, aged 65, Thomas 
B. Sturgeon, esq. 

May 22. At Barton-le-Street, near Malton, aged 
67, Elizabeth, wife of Francis Carr, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 63, Harriet-Alicia, relict of 
Capt. Harding, R. Art. youngest daughter of 
= Rey. Christopher Taylor, D.D, of Mayles Court, 

ants. 

At Camberwell, aged 59, John Smart Hardy, 
esq. of Walbrook, City. 

At Acomb, aged 74, John Jolly, esq. 

At Upper Harley-st. aged 36, Marian-Elizabeth, 
relict of John Gabriel Lee, M.D. of Daventry. 

In Albion-st. Hyde-park, Jane-Eliza, relict of 
T. B. Rigg, esq. formerly of the Paymaster-gene- 
ral’s de ent. 

At Whilton rectory, Northamptonshire, aged 75, 
Christian Rose, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 21, Edward Rodney, 
third son of the late Hon. John Rodney, and his 
third wife Antoinette only dau. of Anthony Pierre 
Reyne, esq. 

At Dover, aged 84, R. Shearman, esq. 

May 23. At Hastings, Sussex, aged 30, Martha 
Ann, wife of Walter Thompson Boddy, esq. M.D. 
of Park-st. Windsor, Berks. 

At Brompton, aged 80, Jas. Brand, esq. late 
Quartermaster 5th Dragoon Guards, and formerly 
Troop Quartermaster Ist Life Guards. 

At Devizes, Alfred Caswall, esq. of Binfield, 
Berks, barrister-at-law, second son of the late Rev. 
R. C. Caswall, Vicar of West Lavington, Wilts. 
and great-nephew to the late Dr. Burgess, Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

At Dover, aged 30, Frances-Phillis-Bond, wife of 
Stephen Court, esq. 
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At Edinburgh, William arate. esq. late Col- 
lector of Inland Revenue, Drogheda. 
At Clifton, Marian-Frances, youngest dau. of 
Capt. Furlonge, Paymaster of the Bristol Recruit- 
distric 


t. 
mgs At Kingsland, aged 80, Martha, widow of Jeremy 
Slade, esq. of Great Baddow 
= Harston, Camb. aa relict of = noe, -., 
At Leamington ry-Jane, wife o 
pavward Vandeleur, esq. late Capt. 12th Royal 


Lance 

~ 24. At Marlborough, aged 73, Stephen 
Brown, esq. 

At Springfield, near Chelmsford, aged 82, George 
Coates, e: 

At Dally M‘Elligott, Ireland, aged 101, Christo- 
pher Cronsberry, and on the same day, his wife, 
105 years—married 80 years. 

In Mornington-road, Regent’ -park, aged 52, 
William Frend, esq 

At Walsham-le-Willows, aged 75, Samuel Gold- 
ing, solicitor. 

At Great Malvern, the last surviving sister of 
the late Rev. R. Mytton, of Garth, Montgomerysh. 

At Tenterden, aged 65, T. B. Schoobridge, 
mayor and justice of the peace for the borough. 

At Torquay, Frances-Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Watson Thornton, Rector of Llanwarne, Heref. 

At — Suffolk, aged 91, 
ry Canham, ge 

At t Colwall- vt ay _ ae Heref. the wife of 
the Rev. E. W. Culsha, and sister of Mr. Godfrey, 
of Herne Bay. 

At Henley-on-Thames, aged 64, Chas. Elsee, esq. 

At Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, aged 80, Harriott- 
Sutton, relict of Algernon Frampton, esq. M.D. 

At the rectory, Holdenby, aged 6, Florence- 
Margaretta, the 10th surviving child ‘of the Rev. 
Charles Henry Hartshorne, Rector of Holdenby 
and Rural Dean. 

At Coldmartin, near Wooler, aged 88, Christo- 
pher Hopper, esq. 

At Kensington Palace, Robert Lyons, esq. 

In South Lambeth, aged 70, Edwyn Stathem, esq. 

May 26. At Vellore, Bath, Maria, wife of Gen. 
Andrews, and dau. of the late Charles Conolly, 
6sq. of Midford Castle. 

At Cheltenham, aged 18, Diana-Arabella, eldest 
= of the late Major Aubrey Wm. Beauclerk. 

t Wyndham-pl. aged 59, Joseph Newington 
Carter esq. 

At Bridwell, Devonshire, aged 41, Jane, second 
dau. of the late John Were Clarke, esq. 

At Southampton, Fanny Duke, sister of the late 
Rey. Edward Duke, Lake House, Wilts. 

At Peckleton, Leic. aged -78, Elizabeth, widow 
of Thomas Fulshawe, gent. of Kirkby Malory. 

At Croydon, aged 38, Thomas, third and last 
surviving son of late Richard Wm. Hayward, esq. 

At Bemahague, near Douglas, I. of Man. aged 66, 
John Joseph Heywood, esq. late First Deemster, 
or Chief Judge of the Criminal and Civil Law 
Courts of the Isle of Man, for the period of 34 
years. He was the second son of Robert Heywood, 
esq. of Glencrutchery, near Douglas, and de- 
scended from Robert Heywood, of Heywood, co. 
Lanc. who was appointed Governor of the island 
in 1678, by William ninth Earl of Derby. He was 
the last male of his family resident in Man. He 
married Eleanor, sister to the present General 
Rowan and the late Sir Charles Rowan, and has 
left issue two daughters. His body was "interred 
in the family vault in Kirk Onchan churchyard. 

At Starcross, aged 22, Fanny-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of William Gregson Hinde, esq 

At the parsonage, Child’s Ereall- "Isabel, wife of 
the Rev. R. E. Johnson. 

At ‘erg ° at the house of her brother-in- 
law G. C. Rew, esq. Catharine Lansdell, of 
Brighton, late of Burwash. 

At Dumfries es, aged nearly 80, Mrs. Thomson, the 
Jessy Lewars of Robert Burns. She was on the 
most intimate terms with Burns and his family, 
and closed the eye of the poet dimmed with death, 
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Some youn, fue hie dost she was married to 

Mr. Alexander Thomson, writer, in Dumfries, who 
died in 1849, and was succeeded in business by 
his son, Mr. A. Thomson. Mrs. Thomson had 
five sons and two daughters, most of whom 
survive their mother. 

At Torquay, aged 70, Charles Bourryan Luard, 
esq. of Blyborough Hall, Line. 

At Landue, Cornwall, aged 57, Thomas John 
Phillipps, esq. formerly of the 7th Hussars, late 
Lieut.-Col. of the Royal Cornwall Rangers. 

In Upper Eccleston-st. in her 50th year, Lady 
Annabella, relict of Rear-Adm. Wm. Ramsden, 
second son of the late Sir John Ramsden, Bart. 
She was the eldest dau. of Charles-Ingoldsby 13th 
Marquess of Winchester, by Anne, 2nd baat s 
John Andrews, esq. of Shotney Hall, North 
was married in 1827, and left a widow in — 

At Brompton, aged 47, —s only dau. of the 
late Wm. Kirby Trimmer, esq R.S. 

May 27. At Dorking, pie Sr, Charles Graham, 
esq. of Eaton-pl. South. 

At Blagdon Court, near Bristol, Sarah-Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. C. T. Festing, R.N. sister to the Very 
Rev. Dr. Gaisford, Dean of Christchurch, Oxford. 

Aged 32, Eliza-Maria, wife of Charles William 
Jones, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Torquay, George, son of the Rev. E. Luard. 

In Manchester-st. Manchester-sq. aged 10, Elea- 
nor-Maria, only dau. of Stephen Roche, esq. of 
Rye-hill, co. Galway. 

Fanny-Caroline, eldest surviving dau. of T. H. 
Taylor, esq. of Guildford. 

May 28. At Bedale, Yorkshire, aged 22, Wil- 
liam Henry Buckle, esq. R.N. late Midshipman in 
H.M.’s ship Terrible. 

At Brompton, aged 31, Alfred Coffin Byers, esq. 
Inland Revenue Department, Somerset-house. 

In Clifton-pl. Hyde-park, Jane Brown Douglas, 
widow of Alex. Farquhar. Crawford, esq. W.S. 
Edinburgh. 

epee Gilliatt, esq. of Clapham- 


Aged 69, Anna-Maria, wife of John Jenkins, 
esq. surgeon, Gosport, late of the East Suffolk 
Light Infantry. 

At Upper Berkeley-st. aged 32, Elizabeth, wife 
of Henry Barrett Lennard, esq. 

At Stonehouse, Devon, 79, Lieut. John 
M‘Gregor, of the late 3rd West India Regiment. 

At Pimlico, Mary-Mabella, only dau. of the late 
Rev. John Middleton. 

At Portsmouth, aged 64, Dr. James Stewart, 
surgeon R.N. justice of the peace for Hampshire. 

May 29. At Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 82, John Birch, esq. 

At Ramsgate, aged 67, Frances-Brackenbury, 
eldest dau. of the late William Bousfield, esq. 
surgeon, of Boston. 

At Rushmore Lodge, aged 20, W. Granville 
Fullerton, esq 

At Faro Island, of small pox, Lieut. Henry 
Hannant, R.N. First Lieut. of H. M. ship Duke of 
Wellington, the flag-ship of the Baltic Fleet. He 
entered the service 1828, became Lieut. 1842, and 
has been employed in the Termagant, Racer, and 
America, on the coast of Africa, the Brazilian 
station, the Pacific, and Mediterranean. 

At Mount St. John’s, near Thirsk, aged 52, 
Thomas Hill Horsfall, esq. 

At Weymouth, aged 55, Julia, wife of Sir John 
Hesketh Lethbridge, Bart. and sister of Sir Hugh 
Richard Hoare, Bart. She was the dau. of the 
late Sir Henry Hugh Hoare, Bart. by Maria- 
Palmer, dau. of Arthur Acland, of Fairfield, co. 
Som. esq. and was married in 1827. 

At Herne Bay, aged 87, Elizabeth, widow of 
George Rowe, esq. of Camberwell. 

At Hilton Grange, near Bridgnorth, aged 80, 
Richard William Wilcox, esq. 

At Lewisham, Mary, wife of B. Chaundy, esq. 
dau. of the late William Hoghton, esq. of Ching- 


ford Hall, Essex. 
May 30. At Clifton, aged 55, Edw. M. Cole, esq. 
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At Margate, aged 33, Thomas, third son of John 
Oswald, esq. of Croydon 

In camp at Sebastopol, Walter Simpson, M.D. 
surgeon of the 17th Regt. 

May 31. At Monks’ Kirby vicarage, Warw. 
aged 49, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Henry Blomfield. 

At Ellerbeck, Lance. aged 76, Jas. Cardwell, esq. 

Aged 68, William John Denne, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

In Highbury-park, aged 60, George Neale 
Driver, esq. youngest son of the late Abraham 
Purshouse Driver, esq 

At ey pee Suit. aged 81, John Freeman, 
esq. late of Aspall. 

At Torpoint, Cornwall, aged 31, Julia-Frances, 
dau. of an - Rear-Adm. Sir ‘James Hillyar, 
K.C.B., 

‘Aged tO, tise Anna Maria Priestley, of Scar- 
borough. 

Aged 72, Harriett, wife of Edward Beaumont 
Venn, esq. Freston Lodge, Suffolk. She was the 
dau. of Francis Greene, esq. of Dorking, was 
married in 1836, and had a numerows family. 

Lately. At Norwich, Capt. Barker. He was 
returning home from a visit about ten o’clock at 
night, when he was run violently against by a 
footman. It was raining at the time and very 
dark. Both parties fell to the ground. The foot- 
man had one of his teeth knocked out, and his 
nose and lip cut, but scrambled up immediately. 
The Captain was found to be insensible, and 
though able when recovered to walk home, died 
two days afterward.—Verdict, Accidental death. 

At Ashby Grange, Linc. suddenly, aged 70, 
Mr. James Campbell, for many years high con- 
stable for the division of Howdenshire. 

At Barnstaple, aged 70, John Hatherley, esq. 

At Dublin, where she was on a visit, Mrs. 
Hawkesley, wife of the Rev. J. R. Hawkesley, 
Rector of Redruth. Her daughter, about 17 years 
of age, had been standing in front of the fire, 
when her clothes became ignited; the mother 
rushed to her help, and by that means her own 
clothes were enveloped in flames, and she suffered 
such severe injuries that she died shortly after. 
The daughter was also much injured. 

At Downpatrick, in the workhouse, aged 110, 
Margaret M‘All. 

Admiral Baron Mackau. This gallant officer 
when he occupied the post of Minister of Marine 
accompanied Louis Philippe in his visit to this 
country. He founded his distinction on his cap- 
ture, when in command of l’Abeille, 18-gun brig, 
of an English sloop of war of equal force. 

At Swaffham, suddenly, aged 71,George Whitby, 
esq. many years a surgeon in that town. 

At Camberwell, aged 48, Thomas Coote Wild- 
man, esq. of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

Junel. At Sudbury, aged 94, John William 
Adams, esq. formerly of Camberwell-grove. 

At Hackney, Anne, wife of the Rev. Hugh 
Allen, Incumbent of St. Jude, Whitechapel. 

In Bolton-st. aged 74, Thomas Bartrum, esq. 

At Paris, Canada West, aged 31, Mr. Cornelius 
Charlton, printer of the Paris Star, and late of 
Strood, Kent. 

At the Palace, Hampton Court, Anne Eliza 
Maria Drummond, youngest daughter of the late 
Charles Drummond, esq. 

At Wokingham, in her 80th year, Lady Har- 
riet-Isabella, widow of Colonel Henry Hugh 
Mitchell, and sister to Lord Raglan. She was the 
third dau. of Henry 5th Duke of Beaufort. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse, aged 38, 
Alfred Stevens, esq. of Farnham, Surrey. 

At her residence, Parkham, near Bideford, aged 
84, Mrs. Elizabeth-Thomas, ‘second dau. of the 
late Edw. W: olferstan, esq. Berry House, Hart- 
land, Devon, and widow of the Rev. Thomas Tho- 
mas, M.A. Vicar of Tidenham, Glouc. 

At Kensington, aged 36, Margaret, wife of Henry 
R. Trehern, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 45, Major William Web- 
ster, Ist Foot. 
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June 2. At Twickenham, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
widow of Matthew Cotton, esq. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, wife of Fred. E. Morrice, 
esq. third dau. of the late Henry Ellison, esq. of 
Hebburn Hall. 

At Woolwich-common, James Stewart, esq. 
Inspector-gen. retired list, Ordnance Medical 
Department. 

At Froxfield, aged 100, Charlotte, relict of the 
Rev. William "Mathews Thomas, of Faringdon 
House, Berks. 

At Stockwell, aged 28, William Wyatt, esq. 

June3. At Freestone, Pembrokeshire, aged 83, 
James Allen, esq. 

Suddenly, Elizabeth- Deborah, dau. of the late 
Henry Bone, esq. R.A. 

At Harrow, Catherine, widow of Isaac Sadler 
Gale, esq. of Bulidge House, Chippenham, Wilts, 
and dau. of John Turner, esq. of Gloucester, 

Aged 66, William Hammond, esq. of Queen-sq. 
Bloomsbury. 

At Newcastle, aged 73, Roland Hodge, esq. col- 
lector of the Trinity House dues, and formerly an 
Elder Brother of that corporation. 

Aged 63, pees Hutchinson, esq. of Borrage 
Lodge, Ripo: 

Aged 40, Lewes Graham Kinderley, cr 
son of the late George Kinderley, esq. of Lin. 
coln’s-inn. 

At Winchester, aged 76, Robert Knight, esq. a 
magistrate of the city. 

William Metcalfe, esq. of Fremington, near 
Richmond. 

In Portland-pl. aged 90, Lady Robert Seymour, 
relict of Lord Robert Seymour. She was Ander- 
lechtia-Clarissa, 2d dau. of William 4th Lord 
Chetwynd, by Susannah, youngest dau. of Sir 
Jonathan Cope, Bart. ; and was born at Brussels 
on the 7th April, 1765. She became the second 
wife of Lord Robert Seymour in 1806, and he died 
without issue by her in 1831. 

At Holloway, aged 64, Margaret, relict of Robert 
Simpson, esq. 

June 4, At Calais, aged 22, Henri Apreece, 
Lieut. 82nd Foot, son of Capt. Apreece, R.N. 

At Stainsby House, Charlotte, widow of Edw. 
Arkwright, esq. and dau. of R. 8. Sitwell, esq. of 
Morley, Derbyshire. 

At Irthlingborough House, near Higham Fer- 
rers, Northamptonshire, aged 73, Lieut.-General 
Ezekiel Barton, Colonel of the 46th Bengal N. Inf. 

At Morpeth, Margaret-Isabella, fourth dau. of 
the late Hawdon Brumell, esq. of Newcastle. 

At Woolwich, Mary-Anne, relict of the Rey. John 
Horsford, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Glubb, R. Art. 

At Hackney, Mr. James Lawson, late Principal 
of the Dividend Pay Office, Bank of England, 
having been in the service fifty years. 

Aged 54, Samuel Piercy, esq. solicitor, of Three 
Crown-square, Southwark. 

At Richmond, Thos. Burnaby Legh, late Lieut. 
R.N. eldest son of the late William Legh, esq. of 
Brymbo Hall, Denbigh. 

Aged 64, George Smart, esq. surgeon, of Scar- 
borough, formerly of Hutton Bushell. 

At Pinner, Middlesex, aged 82, Mary, relict of 
George Soames, esq. 

Aged 36, Esther, relict of Geo. Stevenson, esq. 
of Givendale Grange, near Ripon. 

At Enfield, aged 25, Mary, wife of Julius Henry 
Thompson, esq. 

At the residence of her brother, Charles {W. 
Tanner, esq. West Ham, Mrs. William Windmill. 

June 5. At Guildford-st. aged 53, Henry Bart- 
lett, esq. formerly of Teignmouth. 

At Twickenham, aged 79, Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rey. Henry Stephenson Blackburn. 

At Northiam, Sussex, aged 89, Lucy, widow of 
F. W. Brown, esq 

At ‘raster Hants, Elizabeth, widow of C. 
G. Graves, esq. 

Georgiana, wife of Hugh Davies Griffith, esq. of 
Caer Rhyn, Carnarv. dau. of the Rey. Evan Morgan, 
Vicar of LI Llantrisant, Glam. leaving eight children. 
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At Liverpool, Wm. M‘Crackan, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 67, Mary, the wife of 
Sam. Ritchie, esq. 

At West Kirby,Cheshire,aged 81,John Robin,esq. 

At Luton, aged 71, Alice, relict of Edmund 
Waller, esq. 

June6. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 30, Louisa- 
Mary, wife of the Rev. George F. Allfree. 

In Prince’s-st. Soho, aged 46, Wm. Bartram, esq. 

At Toddington, Beds. aged. 72, Elizabeth, wife 
of W. D. Cowper Cowper, esq. 

At Brainshaugh House, Mary-Jane, dau. of the 
late Robert De Lisle, esq. of Acton House. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 79,Wm.Greening, esq. 

At Maida-hill, Wilhelmina-Petrie, widow of Dr. 
William Leggett, Bombay Med. service, dau. of 
the late Gen. Robert Bell, Madras Art. 

At Twickenham, Patrick Munro, esq. son of the 
late Alex. Munro. esq. of Edinburgh. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, aged 20, Caroline- 
Emily, eldest dau. of J. J. Tufnell, jun. esq. of 
Great Waltham. 

June7. At Grundisburgh, Suffolk, at her bro- 
ther’s, Lieut.-Colonel Allen, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Allen, esq. 

At Peckham, Surrey, aged 74, Mary, widow of 
Pike Channel, esq. 

At Stonehouse, Anne, wife of Lieut.-Col. Childs, 
Royal Marines Light Inf. 

At West Buckland, Somerset, aged 42, Frances- 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Bourke Fellowes, Vicar of 
Kilham, co. York. 

At Woodnesborough, 
Harvey, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 69, Maria, relict of H. I. 
Johns, esq. Devonport. 


aged 60, William Horn 
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At Finchley-road, aged 44, Frances, relict of 
Joseph eee esq. barrister-at-law. 

At m, aged 74, Amos ae esq. 
At Bideford, at an advanced Miss Mary 
Walter, sister of the Rev. W. Wal “] late Rector 
of Bideford. 

June 8. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 25, 
Honora, second dau. of Richard Greene, esq. of St. 
Chad’s, Lichfield. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Sophia, widow of Richard 
Harris, esq. of Tottenham. 

At Whitby, aged 88, Geo. Willis, esq. shipowner. 

June9. At Ewell, Surrey, aged 70, John Eller- 
ker Boulcott, esq. 

In Albert-st. Mornington-crese. Regent’s-park, 
aged 77, Major-Gen. Baron Wm. Hen. Otto de 
Bode, whose family name is well known from their 
large and protracted claims upon Government as 
French loyalists. 

At Beaumont, near Dublin, aged 87, Arthur 
Guinness, esq. the eminent brewer. He has died 
immensely rich. 

At Clapham, aged 69, Henry Wilkinson, esq. of 
White Webbs House, Enfield, and Clapham-com- 
mon, Surrey. 

Junel0. At Exmouth, aged 73, Frances Cawne, 
dau. of the late Robert Cawne, esq. and grand- 
dau. of Sir Francis Gosling, of London. 

Aged 62, Mary-Anne, widow of Edward Darell, 
esq. of Cale Hill, Kent. She was the dau. of Tho- 
mas Bullock, esq. of Muscoats, co. York, was mar- 
ried in 1802, and left a widow in 1851, having had 
issue a numerous family. 

At Long Binnington, Linc. Mrs. Frances Horton. 

At Felpham, Sussex, aged 73, Lieut.-Col. Tris- 
tram Charnley Squire, 13th Light Infantry. 





(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


20 and 
under 40.| 
40 and | 
under 60. 


Age not 
specified. 





May 26 206 
159 
172 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
8. d, s. d. s. d. 
77 5 34 0 28 7 





Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
45 10 46 6 43 6 


Rye. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 25. 
Hay, 3/. 0s. to 57. 5s.—Straw, Ll. 4s. to 14. 8s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 6/. 108. ° 


SMITHFIELD, June 25. 
PEER: 2d. to 4s. 6d. 
Mutton ...0000.20238 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Wh cccvceorccgesctty SE teak. Sd. 
BOE vcccccacecsetts 40. tad. 4d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, June 25, 
Beasts......++- 4,240 Calves 359 
Sheep and Lambs 28,800 Pigs 430 


COAL MARKET, June 22. 


Walls Ends, &c. 17s. Od. to 27s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 19s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 9d. Yellow Russia, 54s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1855, both inclusive. 





Fahrevheit’s Therm. Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
as «laa - ar 


Weather. 


llo’cloc 
Night. 


Weather. | 


8 o’clock 

Morning. 
Noon. 

“llo’cloc 
Night. 


| 1 





||cloudy, fair 
\\do. do. 
do. 
showers 
do. 

\|do. 

do. rain 
||rain 

i|fair 

3 |\do. 

ldo. 

do. 

do. cloudy 
do. do. 
do, do. 


86 |\do. 

cloudy, rain 
rain 
const.hvy.rn. 


cloud 
cloud 


do. fair 
do. do. 
[fair 59 
cldy. showery 63 
do. 2 





69 
fine 65 
rain,fair,cldy. 65 
fair, eldy. rain 68 
‘cloudy, rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Cent. cant. . mol Long a India Ex. Bills 
Reduced. |Consois. Cent. | APUities.| stock, | Stock. £1000, 


913 | 923 91% | 236 
912 92 923 
91} 922 692 313 ee 236 | 19 pm. 

913 92% 923 19 22 pm. 
913 | 923 92 
913 | 99} 23 pm. 
92 928 21 25 pm. 
91 923 ! 
91 923 22 pm. 
913 923 25 pm. 
92 22 pm. 
923 
922 
923 
928 
92h 
923 
92} 
92} 
928 
92h 
92} 
91} 
91 

oH 
92} 
92} 















































22 26 pm. 
23 26 pm. 
25 pm. 
23 pm. 
24 27 pm. 
29 pm. 
30 pm. 




















27 28 pm.| | 
27 30 pm. 











13 pm. 
27 pm. 14 pm. 
14 pm. 
27 pm. 17 pm. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
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